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FOREWORD 


THE proposal of compulsory military training is not an entirely new idea to 
the American people. On three occasions we have passed legislation requiring 
able-bodied citizens to serve their country in time of war. After World War I 
we first debated the possibility of compulsory peacetime training and now again 
we are considering the same problem in a new perspective. 

The issue has already received wide discussion in the press and over the dis- 
cussion table. Bills are before the houses of Congress. The Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policies has held hearings and made further recommendations, 
and regular legislative committees will thoroughly investigate the subject from all 
angles. It is desirable that every phase of the problem receive appropriate 
discussion. 

The reader may. note some discrepancy in figures from one article to another. 
Attempt has been made to eliminate these wherever possible, but in certain mat- 
ters there are no official figures. The volume is focused on a discussion of the 
present plan of the armed services and does not consider all possible variations of 
military training. As public discussion continues, these variations may be weighed 
for whatever merit they may have. 

» An excellent bibliography on this subject has been compiled by Frances Cheney 


and published by the Library of Congress. 


Paut RussELL ANDERSON 
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National Security in the Postwar World 


By Paut RussELL ANDERSON 


VERY nation deserves security, 

based on the doctrine of sovereign 
equality. Every nation desires security, 
since it makes possible all other cul- 
tural values. What is more, every na- 
tion demands security, for its very ex- 
istence is dependent upon it. One of 
the searching issues facing this genera- 
tion is that of how to provide security 
for each nation at the same time that 
comparable security is made available 
for all. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY vs. NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


There are those who believe that we 
should give exclusive attention to plans 
for collective security since this alone 
brings national security. There are, on 
the other hand, those who argue that 
we should emphasize a strong, inde- 
pendent plan for national security since 
collective security is at best a profes- 
sion of faith. There is a growing num- 
ber of people who feel we must work 
for collective security wherever pos- 
sible, but also develop our own plan 
for defense and that these activities are 
correlative, not antithetical. Of one 
thing we in America are certain: we 
shall not again be caught unaware and 
unprepared. We shall preserve the 
peace in co-operation with others if we 
can, but we shall be prepared to de- 
fend ourselves alone if need be. This is 
good sense. 

The danger of too exclusive preoc- 
cupation with collective security is that 
we may lose touch with tangible forces. 
The danger of overemphasis upon our 
own defense is that we may lose sight of 
the obvious ideal—the common security 
of mankind. We must find a balance 
between co-operative agreement and in- 
dependent action. We must in good 


faith enter into common agreement with 
other nations and restrict our own plans 
for defense so as not to attract sus 
picion. We must also keep our own 
bastion of defense sufficiently strong so 
as to protect our rights and fulfill our 
obligations, even alone if necessary. To 
do all of this at once is not easy. Even 
a carefully developed balance may not 
prevent another war; in any event this 
is the only real hope we have for peace. 


ISOLATION IMPOSSIBLE 


America has long depended upon 
natural water barriers as the chief line 
of defense. We have not been alone in 
this but we have been outstanding. 
With thousands of miles of water sepa- 
rating us from other great continents 
we have inherited a spirit of isolation- 
ism. The difficulty with isolationism is 
not that it is unpatriotic but rather that 
it is outmoded; 'we in fact have no 
island fortress, not even a remote island, 
any more. We are part of an active, 
interdependent world. Our contacts are 
close. With modern airpower developed 
even further than it is today, we may 
well expect that geographical contact 
will be easier with European powers in 
the future than it has been between 
New York and New Orleans in the past. 
Space has been conquered by modern 
science. There are still natural haz- 
ards, but there are no insuperable physi- 
cal obstacles keeping nations apart from 
one another. This fact is basic to any 
realistic appraisal of America’s plans for 
security. 

Time, as well as space, is less of an 
obstacle to intercourse between nations 
than before. The art of warfare as 
practiced in the present conflagration is 
adequate testimony to what can be done 
in a few days. Think back to the early 
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can readily realize that no nation, un- 
prepared, can long survive the concen- 
trated attack of an armed opponent. 
If time has thus become an element of 
offense, it must likewise be made a part 
. of the strategy of defense. No longer 
can we permit it to be said “Too little 
and too late.” 
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tional co-operation; to promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights, without distinction as to 
race, language, religion, or sex. It can 
summon international conferences on 
economic, social, and humanitarian 
problems. It is expected to study con- 
ditions of international trade and the 
problem of raw materials. It can rec- 
ommend to the Assembly legislation 
having to do with problems in its sphere. 
The creation of such a Council is a 
decidedly progressive step in increas- 
‘ing the means for peaceful resolution of 
common social problems. 

A second important development in 
the new Charter is provision for a Trus- 
teeship Council, based on stated prin- 
ciples governing the administration of 
territories containing dependent peoples. 
This statement of principles pledges the 
administering nations to promote, not 
only the improvement of social condi- 
tions, but also self-government and ulti- 
mate independence. It is well to note 
that this section applies to the peoples 
in colonies as well as to those in trustee- 
ship territories. Again, the creation of 
a Trusteeship Council to carry out these 
objectives offers a real juridical basis 
for the handling of certain hazardous 
interracial and international problems. 

A third decisive improvement over the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is 
the acceptance by each nation of an 
obligation to use a portion of its armed 
power to enforce peace under the direc- 
tion of the Military Staff Committee of 
the Security Council. Article 10 of the 
League of Nations was weak. ‘There 
are some who believe the present Char- 
ter is also weak. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that the present 
Statement is sufficiently strong that 
when it becomes defined in terms of 
concrete responsibility it will be effec- 
tive in preventing aggression—at least 

_ for this we must hope. 
_ There are, of course, criticisms which 


can be made of the Charter. Some of 
these may be obviated at a later date; 
others may be unworthy or retracted. 
The most general criticism which has 
been made is that the Security Council 
is undemocratic and that the whole or- 
ganization is run by the big powers. 
This criticism is more valid on the bas s 
of principle than it is on the basis o! 
realistic appraisal of the problem. 
Power is not equally divided in the 
world and there is little to be accom- 
plished by talking as if it were. Power 
will maintain the peace and power must 
be found where it is. Whether this bal- 
ance (or imbalance) in the Security 
Council will have good or bad results 
will depend entirely on the integrity of 
the nations concerned. 


THE UNITED STATES Must LEAD 


The new Charter may well have been 
ratified by the United States before this 
article appears. We will have then 
pledged our allegiance to the use of 
international instrumentalities for the 
handling of disputes between nation 
and nation. Whether or not the new 
organization is effective will depend en- 
tirely upon the attitude of the member 
states, particularly that of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and China. The people of the United 
States muffed the ball over twenty years 
ago; there seems to be firm desire on the 
part of the entire nation that we not 
make the same mistake again, that we 
co-operate to the hilt in orderly inter- 
national arrangements, even that we ac- 
cept positive leadership in so doing. 

Practically speaking, this means that 
we shall need a Department of State 
properly manned for this task. No 
policy of watchful waiting will be ade- 
quate. We shall need men of broad un- 
derstanding and vision to represent us 
in every contact abroad. We shall need 
a clearly defined policy in advance of 
possible eventualities and men who are 
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make the new organization effective will 
we be discharging our accepted respon- 
sibilities. A defeatist attitude stirred 
up by disillusioned perfectionists and 
extreme nationalists (what strange bed- 
fellows!) may be dangerous; honest 
reservations as to the outcome of the 
new venture in collaboration are healthy 
and in turn provocative of worthy im- 
provement and the creation of positive 
safeguards. 

Granted, then, that our first line of 
national security is honest and faithful 
collaboration, most Americans are to- 
day asking the question, what shall be 
done m case this first line of defense 
fails? 
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as radar have had an incalculable im- 
portance in saving life and in conquer- 
ing the enemy. So important is scien- 
tific advance that it is almost a truism 
to say that the nation which excels in 
this area, other factors being relatively 
equal, holds the key to victory in any 
war. No wonder, then, that one of our 
first steps in planning for the postwar 
period is consideration of setting up a 
research board to co-ordinate all scien- 
tific activity concerned with security; 
announcement of the details of this plan 
will probably have been made before the 
publication of this article. 

Scientific advance has a threefold im- 
portance in a plan for security. It de- 
velops the latest and best instruments of 
war. It enriches the life of a nation 
and hence makes it strong internally. 
It also serves as a silent warning to any 
possible aggressor, for where scientific 
pre-eminence exists there also is to be 
/ found the greatest potential instrument 

of war. To further our already signifi- 
cant record in scientific achievement is 
to possess strength within and potential 
power without, even when scientific 
genius is not directly engaged in plan- 
ning for war. 


Industrial production 


Dependent upon scientific develop- 
ment as a means of national security is 
our industrial capacity; in fact, indus- 
try is merely applied science. In mold- 
ing an adequate program for national 
security we must not lose sight of the 
tremendous significance of industrial 
production. We felt this deeply at the 
beginning of the war when we had men 
but not implements. The conversion of 
machinery was a more complicated proc- 
ess than the conversion of manpower. 
We have since seen what can be done 
in modern warfare with adequate sup- 
plies and matériel. Our victories in the 
Pacific are, of course, great tributes to 
_ the valor of individual men; more re- 
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cently we have come to realize how im- 
portant the physical instruments of war 
are and how saving in manpower they 
may become. Continuous analysis of 
our productive capacity and the natural 
resources at our disposal are essential 
for adequate defense. It should be 
added that this analysis must include 
diagnosis of the entire problem of con- 
version lest the next time we enter a 
war, if such be our misfortune, we re- 
peat the mistakes of the present one. 


DISPOSITION OF MANPOWER 


All of this leads to one final plank 
in the platform of military security, 
namely, the need for adequately trained 
manpower. Two considerations must 
here be kept in mind. One is that in 
modern warfare we need increasingly 
specialized personnel (involving longer 
training), and the other is that man- 
power without immediately available 
matériel is practically useless. The first 
of these suggests the need for a profes- 
sionally trained military force, what- 
ever the size. The second argues for a 
program of training geared to our pro- 
ductive capacity for military purposes. 


Adequate military force 


Both of these considerations have 
implications for the present discussion 
of universal military training. A pro- 
fessionally trained military force is es- 
sentially a competently trained mili- 
tary force. Competence depends upon 
ability and the length of training pro- 
gram necessary to develop facility in 
operation. In the United States, our 
first demand will be for a military force, 
adequate to fulfill our commitments un- 
der the United Nations Charter. Un- 
questionably, we will think it wise to 
maintain a standing force somewhat 
larger than this, depending upon the 
size of other national military establish- 
ments and upon the trend of interna- 
tional affairs. As a rule of thumb, we 
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targets if they lack adequate weapons. 
Our plans for security should seek to 
keep in proper ratio the factors of men 
and matériel. 


MorALE 


An oft neglected factor basic to na- 
tional security is that of morale. Men 
/fight to win, but they fight because they 
\ have stakes in the battle. These stakes, 
however they may be phrased, are es- 
sential ingredients of our national cul- 
ture. Slogans such as “the war to save 
democracy” and the “war to end wars” 
have not been as prevalent in this war 
as in the last, but the cultural distinc- 
tion between the warring parties has 
been in fact much more apparent this 
time. Great issues have been at stake, 
and the issues have been worth fighting 
for because they were great. This is 
but a way of saying that only as we 
have common belief in certain basic 
moral concepts are we likely to have 
that courage and valor in defense of 
country which a vital conflict demands. 
In order finally to be strong in external 
relations we must be strong within. 
Tanks and planes and ships are instru- 
ments of war. Trained men control the 
instruments. But conviction and will 
control men. These are forces, indirect 
as they may seem to be, which play 
a prominent part in the final result of 
war as well as in any other significant 
human enterprise. 
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National security, therefore, has far 
broader implications than purely mili- 
tary ones. The ends of life are peace- 
ful ones. We dare not sacrifice the 
ends of peaceful democratic society for 
a false numerical or quantitative plan 
for security even though we recognize 
that we must have physical power to 
give strength to our moral objectives. 
But we must somehow return to a Ci- 
vilian world as rapidly as possible, give 
time to the rectification of social ills 
and to the enriching of our culture, for 
herein lie the fruits of democratic liv- 
ing. It can also be said that the more 
we can do this and the less we need in 
the way of direct military preparation, 
the more solid our national morale will 
be. Let us do what we have to do in 
the way of protecting ourselves from 
threats abroad; let us not create threats 
before they exist. Let us be potentially 
powerful, based on strength of character 
as well as on military might. 

It is not easy to have your cake and 
eat it too, but it is not impossible in 
this instance. We must make our life 
more abundant in peace, but we must 
be alert to the dangers of war. The 
first must be accomplished without 
pious self-satisfaction; the second must 
be achieved without creating false sus- 
picions or fears. To such a line we 
must try to hew, for with it lies the 
greatest possibility of both security and 
peace. 


Paul Russell Anderson, Ph.D., is President of Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh. He has taught philosophy and served in administrative capacities in institutions 
of higher learning both here and abroad. This past year he was Special Consultant with 
the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. Along with other writings he is 
co-author of Philosophy in America from the Puritans to James (1939). He is a fre- 
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sition . . . that every citizen who en- 
joys the protection of a free govern- 
ment, owes not only a portion of his 
property, but even of his personal serv- 
ices to the defense of it.” What the 
first President laid down as a first pos- 
tulate of his defense plan was nothing 
new to the thirteen Colonies of his day, 
which had carried across the Atlantic 
the English concept of the militia. Al- 
ready on July 18, 1775, the Continental 
Congress had put among the earliest 
measures for the common defense the 
recommendation that “all able-bodied, 
effective men, between 16 and 50 years 
of age, be formed into 
militia... .” 
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times. When the System proved suc- 
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ea Asa Peacetime practice, conscrip- 
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tary policy of Practically all European 
States after 1870. ‘ 
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To circumvent this restriction, Scharn- 
horst elaborated a plan of training 
whereby short periods of compulsory 
service supplanted the old program 
of long-term professional volunteers. 
Through the large turnover effected in 
this way Prussia soon possessed a large 
reserve of trained men whose value be- 
came evident in 1813 when the war 
with Napoleon was renewed. Von 
Boyen’s law of September 3, 1814, 
which recognized the permanent value 
of Scharnhorst’s emergency method, 
was the first scientific military law for 
universal peacetime military service. 


SPREAD OF THE SYSTEM 


By 1870 Europe had found in Prus- 
sia a military machine that had proved 
its efficiency against Denmark in 1864, 
Austria in 1866, and against the regu- 
lars of Napoleon III in 1870. The les- 
son was not lost on contemporary Eu- 
rope. From this period we find Austria 
(1868), Greece (1869), France (1872), 
Italy (1875), Rumania (1866), and 
Russia (1874), embarking on a pro- 
gram of peacetime conscription in vary- 
ing degrees of thoroughness. France in 
particular, which had allowed conscrip- 
tion to lapse after 1814, took it up 
again after her defeat by the Prussians, 
with a fervor that made military serv- 
ice almost literally universal. By the 
opening of World War I, practically no 
country involved was without a large 
body of citizen soldiers trained for com- 
bat through conscription in peacetime. 
The sole exception was Great Britain 
who relied for her security upon a great 
navy based on voluntary recruitment, 
supplemented by a relatively small pro- 
fessional army. A recent student of 
military history has written: 


Had the 
French long-service regulars won in 1870, 


1See also article in this issue of THe AN- 
NALS by André Mesnard. 


then the world might have returned to 
armies of high quality. The-Prussian vic- 
tory, following so promptly upon their 
other victory over the Austrians, persuaded 
almost every other civilized power to re- 
organize a mass army on the Prussian 
pattern. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND PoLiTICAL FACTORS 


A study of the rise of conscription in 
modern Europe must necessarily include 
attention given to the political atmos- 
phere and the geographical factors op- 
erating in the formation of such a phi- 
losophy of the mass army. Full justice 
cannot be done at this place. It may 
help, however, to give a lucid summary 
by Dickinson in which an explanation 
is attempted of why the system was not 
taken up on this side of the Atlantic. 
He says: 


A people will not willingly submit to the 
obvious economic waste of elaborate mili- 
tary training unless the dominant public 
opinion among them is habituated to re- 
gard large-scale warfare as an ever-present 
possibility and normal incident of national 
life. That was the case in Europe during 
the fifty years preceding the war (1914— 
1918). Rival nations crowding each other 
geographically and laboring under the fear 
of impending over-population accepted 
whole-heartedly a -tradition of national 
antagonisms.® 


The theory that wars could be averted 
by keeping armaments at a high level 
was commonly advanced as a justifica- 
tion for the extensive program of per- 
sonal service and taxation. So closely 
linked to the philosophy of war did 
conscription become that efforts were 
made at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence to abolish and outlaw compulsory 
military service. Jan Christiaan Smuts 
termed it the “tap-root of militarism.” 


* Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed Horde, 
1793-1939 (New York: Putnam, 1940), p. 198. 

8 John Dickinson, The Building of an Army 
(New York: Century, 1922), p. 386. 
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of universal training in peacetime should 
be the only logical preparation. 


Tuer LESSONS OF OuR Wars 


George Washington never hesitated to 
make public his dissatisfaction with the 
militia system of his day. Sad ex- 
perience with bodies of soldiers which 
dissolved each year, leaving the Revo- 
lutionary leaders the annual task of 
forming a new army, led to repeated 
protests against this system and to de- 
mands for a permanent army which by 
the continuance of the same men in 
service would be capable of discipline 
and training.” 

The protests of Washington left 
seemingly no impression upon the mili- 
tary policy of the Nation. The events 
of the War of 1812 demonstrated tragi- 
cally the inefficacy of the militia sys- 
tem then current. Throughout this war 
the untrained volunteers of the militia 
gave a very uncreditable account of 
themselves at Detroit, Queenstown 
Heights, and Bladensburg. But the 
public supported Daniel Webster’s 
eloquent attack upon a conscription 
bill introduced in 1814 when the volun- 
teer system had failed by a good margin 
to meet the needs of the war. 

The Civil War saw this country’s 
first experiment in compulsory service. 
The first days of the crisis witnessed 
Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers for 
three months. Frantic efforts to pre- 
vail upon the several states to provide 
the necessary militia proved unavailing. 
Meanwhile the Confederacy had called 
men for a full year’s service and before 
the year was out had replaced volunteer 
enlistments by universal conscription. 
Finally, compelled by both necessity 
and the example of the Confederacy, the 
‘Congress passed the Enrollment Bill on 
: March 3, 1863, two years after the mili- 
TCf. John McAuley Palmer, Washington, 

coln, Wilson: Three War Statesmen (New 
i bleday, Doran; 1930), pp. 25-27. 
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tary crisis had broken out. The “Draft 
Act,” as it was called, was designed 
more as a means of coercing those who 
had declined to volunteer rather than 
as a means of orderly mobilization of 
the Nation’s manpower. Its adminis- 
tration was marked by blunders and 
violence. Riots broke out in New York 
City and elsewhere, when attempts were 
made to enforce registration and enroll- 
ment. Ninety-eight Federal registrants 
were killed or wounded in the first four 
months of operation. At the end, al- 
though 1,120,000 men were reportedly 
drafted in the remaining years of the 
war, only 42,347 were actually inducted 
into service. The rest were volunteers 
who joined up in anticipation of the 
draft or were induced by the generous 
bounties offered. 

At our entrance into World War I, 
on April 6, 1917, this country had be- 
fore it not only the example of the Con- 
federacy and our own muddled job in 
the Civil War, but the experience of 
Great Britain since 1914. On May 18, 
1917, six weeks after our declaration of 
war, Congress passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, which made subject to the draft 
all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of 21 and 30. Soon voluntary 
enlistments were discontinued. Blanket 
exemptions were abolished. Selective 
service became an accepted policy for 
manpower procurement in time of war. 
When France collapsed in the spring of 
1940 bringing the threat of war close to 
our shores it was possible, without de- 
bate unduly prolonged, to put selective 
service in operation well in advance of 
our entrance into World War II. We 
had learned our lesson since the belated 

Draft Act” of 1863. 


INDUSTRIAL DEFERMENTS 


Side by side with the adoption of the 
draft in wartime has grown the in- 
creasing tole of deferments for essential 
industrial and agricultural occupations. 
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the civilian defense worker may not 
throw entirely new light on the wisdom 
of universal training in peacetime. 


ATTEMPTED PEACETIME LEGISLATION 


Does the trend of American military 
policy towards the abolition of the 
voluntary principle in time of war in- 
clude a parallel tendency towards uni- 
versal military training in peacetime? 
At this stage it is important to insist 
that a clear line of demarcation lies be- 
tween the two issues. It js quite haz- 
ardous to translate an emergency policy 
into a long-term Program of national de- 
fense. It is obvious that the wartime 
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WASHINGTON’s PLANS 

George Washington had very definit 
ideas on the military policy suitable { 
American institutions. We are indebted 
to General John McAuley Palmer for 
scholarly research in this field. Part of 
Washington’s Program towards “a well- 
Tegulated militia” was universal train- 
mg. On January 21, 1790, he trans- 
Mitted to Congress a plan providing 
among other 
Universal tr 
tween 18 and 20. 
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in a “main corps” but no further train- 
ing would be required of them. 

Neither of these proposals was ac- 
cepted. Washington’s ideas of a “well- 
regulated militia” ran counter to the po- 
litical atmosphere of the day. Strangely 
enough it was apparently not so much 
the universal training feature of the 
plans which aroused the most opposi- 
tion, but certain other aspects of the 
reform of the militia beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

The concept of the “citizen army” 
(Washington’s “well-regulated militia”) 
is not identical with or even necessarily 
inclusive of the idea of universal train- 
ing. In his directive of September 2, 
1944, the Chief of Staff, General George 
C. Marshall, called for a national se- 
curity establishment which would con- 
sist principally of a nonprofessional 
peacetime trained force outside state 
control, fully organized, manned, and 
staffed in peacetime in the form in which 
it would be used in war. Key positions 
in this force would be occupied by 
trained civilian officers instead of by a 
superimposed strata of suddenly ele- 
vated professionals. Such a reserve 
army need not, theoretically at least, 
be based upon universal peacetime 
training.® 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING IN 1919 


On August 3, 1919, Secretary of War 
Newton Baker sent a bill to Congress 
which included provision for three 
months compulsory military training 
for youths between the ages of 18 and 


®For an unusually competent study of the 
“citizen army” cf. Lloyd Eugene Hedberg, A 
Critical Consideration of the History and De- 
velopment of the Basic Organizational Policy 
of the Army of the United States up to the 
Passage of the National Defense Act of 1920 
in Relation to the Theory of a Citizen Army. 
Dissertation submitted to the Department of 
History in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Degree of Master of Arts in the 
Graduate Division of Georgetown University. 
January 1945, 


19. The Kahn-Chamberlain bill called 
for six months training of all young 
men who upon completion of this period 
were to be subject for five years to ad- 
ditional training. The Army Reorgani- 
zation Act which eventually became the 
National Defense Act of 1920 originally 
contained a section providing for uni- 
versal training. Sponsored by James 
Wadsworth in the Senate and Juliu 

Kahn in the House, this bill provided 
that all youths of 19 were to undergo 
compulsory training in military camps 
for four months. Upon completion of 
such training they were to be enrolled 
in the organized reserves for five years. 
The young men trained under this pro- 
gram were to take subsequent refresher 
courses for two summers, but they were 
not liable to the performance of any 
military service. It was estimated that 
through this program about 640,000 
nineteen-year-olds would receive mili- 
tary training each year. Supporters of 
the bill estimated that the expense 
would be around $168,000,000 annually, 
though this was challenged by the op- 
position as grossly misleading. 

Debate on the universal training 
feature of the Wadsworth bill, rightly 
regarded as the most controversial ele- 
ment of the whole Army Reorganization 
Act, began on April 5, 1920, in the 
Senate. By April 8, it was “perfectly 
obvious” to the protagonists of the 
measure that the proposal lacked suffi- 
cient support. At this point Senator 
Frelinghuysen, an ardent supporter of 
the bill, conceded defeat and introduced 
an amendment replacing the compulsory 
provisions by voluntary ones. This was 
accepted and thus the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps came into being. 
After barely a few days of debate, uni- 
versal training as a peacetime policy 
was defeated again. 

One would like to be able to say that 
the Wadsworth bill had been considered 
and rejected on its own demerits. In 
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The bill was apparently rejected in 
Congress because “the sentiment of the 
country was against it.” This was per- 
haps a valid reason in a democracy but 
scarcely satisfying to the present gen- 
eration faced by the same question. 
According to the version of General 
Palmer *° the Democrats decided at this 
time to oppose the bill of Republicans 
Wadsworth and Kahn as a party issue. 
On February 9, 1920, at a caucus of the 
Democratic party of the House con- 
vened to determine what attitude should 
be taken towards universal training, a 
vote of 106 to 17 was given against the 
bill. It is regrettable that such a Policy 
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Procurement of Manpower in American Wars 


By Lewis B. HERSHEY 


O nation in the history of the 

world possesses a military history 
richer in terms of individual valor, re- 
sourcefulness, and permanent achieve- 
ment than the United States. We 
Americans are all familiar with the 
highlights of that history. We have an 
excellent general picture of the difficul- 
ties and obstacles which confronted our 
armies at the outset of each war and at 
the beginning of each major campaign 
of each war. Yet it has only vaguely 
occurred to many of us that procure- 
ment of manpower has constituted one 
of our gravest military problems every 
time it has dawned upon us, as a Na- 
tion, that we faced inevitable war. 


THE PROBLEM IN COLONIAL Days 


As a Nation we have fought seven 
wars including World War II, but it 
must be remembered that the history 
of our country did not begin with the 
Revolution. 

Existence in the Colonies from the 
‘very earliest days of Jamestown and 
Plymouth depended upon military pro- 
tection. The problem of manpower 
procurement, though simple almost to 
the point of nonexistence, was there 
nevertheless. Jamestown’s professional 
“army” was led by Captain John Smith. 
Miles Standish of Plymouth was com- 
mander in chief of an “army” which, if 
we are to believe the poet Longfellow, 
was small enough to enable Standish to 
declare: “And like Caesar, I know the 
Names of every one of my soldiers.” 
Nor was Standish necessarily boasting, 
for his army was composed of all of 13 
soldiers! 

Obviously, these early Colonies and 
others to be established later could not 
tely upon their professionals in case of 
_ dire emergencies and it was taken as a 
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matter of course that every able-bodied 
man must be prepared to fight with the 
“regulars” when occasion demanded. 
That was selective service reduced to its 
most primitive form, for there was a 
“selecting” process. It consisted of se- 
lecting virtually every adult male and 
assigning him to a definite duty, whether 
that duty consisted of going out to at- 
tack the Indians or staying at home to 
guard the women and children, at the 
same time pursuing his usual activities. 

Actually, the system was an adapta- 
tion of the English militia system, the 
principles of which were thoroughly im- 
bued in the colonists and further in- 
grained by the knowledge of the brutal 
fact that any settlement in the new 
wilderness which hoped to exist must 
consist of individuals prepared to fight 
to the last man if necessary. 

As the Colonies expanded in popula- 
tion, and as diversity of interests and 
other considerations began to compli- 
cate the economic and political struc- 
tures which originally were the essence 
of simplicity, the task of adjusting the 
original English militia system to meet 
the changing conditions became propor- 
tionately difficult. It was one thing for 
the Governor or the ruling body of a 
compact settlement of a few hundred 
persons or less—such as composed the 
original nucleus of every colony—to 
maintain a military system for mutual 
protection, but quite another thing to 
maintain an adequate protective force 
for a colony which had branched out to 
numerous towns and even cities and 
homesteads in between. The well- 
recognized obligation of every man to 
bear arms for his country, which had its 
roots in the earliest Anglo-Saxon _his- 
tory, was not forgotten, but before long 
there was a tendency to ignore the full 
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with what seemed certain extinction— 
avoided only by the grace of God—and 
the genius of George Washington: 


1. The only effective troops were 
those enlisted for the duration of 
the war. 

2. The method of voluntary enlist- 
ment was not able to supply ade- 
quate men. 

3. State troops were not satisfactory 
instruments for the National Goy- 
ernment. 

4. The militia system was wasteful 
of money and completely ineffec- 
tive as a means of conducting war. 


NEED FoR AcT oF CoNGRESS 


The question naturally is posed: 
“Why was so much dependency placed 
on the militia in view of its dismal fail- 
ure?” The answer may be briefly 
given as follows: The Thirteen Colonies 
at this time were in no sense a nation; 
they were thirteen little nations banded 
together by the loosest kind of federa- 
tion for the purpose of fighting a com- 
mon enemy, but without any real sense 
of unity and torn by commercial and 
political jealousies. And in every Colony 
there were strong and vociferous mi- 
norities who were either Tory or had 
Tory leanings. There were relatively 
few leaders with any conception of the 
Colonies as an embryonic nation. The 
Colonies were fighting for their inde- 
pendence with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, but they were fighting to 
gain independence, individually, as sepa- 
rate states. Small wonder that no sys- 
tem of bounties could be devised that 
was attractive enough to keep Wash- 
ington supplied with sufficient men 
against the well-trained British regulars 
and that he was compelled constantly to 
call upon reluctant legislatures for the 
Poorly-trained, ill-equipped, and short- 
term militia troops. 


The lesson to which the experience 
of the Revolution and colonial days 
pointed was plain enough. George 
Washington saw it. So did Jefferson 
and Madison. Washington proposed to 
Congress that in place of indiscriminate 
levies on State legislatures for nonde- 
script, untrained troops of all ages in 
times of emergencies, the men be 
classified for physical fitness basically 
in the same manner in which they are 
classified today, and that men between 
the ages of 18 and 25 be separated into 
separate technical units for intensive 
military training. But Congress turned 
a deaf ear, and likewise ignored the 
subsequent pleas of Jefferson and Madi- 
son. 

The measure passed in 1792 during 
Washington’s administration was worse 
than a stopgap. Nominally it called 
for universal military service, but it 
provided no penalties for violation, 
with the result that the companies, 
brigades, and regiments which were 
formed in the respective states under 
its terms were scarcely more than holi- 
day mobs, in some instances meeting 
only once a year and then only for a 
grand celebration, replete with strong 
refreshments. 

The “pay-off” came during the War 
of 1812. Congress authorized an army 
numerically and theoretically adequate 
to bring the war to a close in a reason- 
able period of time. Great Britain 
never put into the field more than 
16,500 troops against the total of 
527,000 men we employed. But the 
volunteer army Congress had authorized 
could not be recruited, despite the offer 
of liberal bounties, and the military 
reluctantly turnéd to the state militias, 
with the result that the experiences of 
Revolution and colonial days were re- 
peated again. Raw, untrained troops, 
led by incompetent officers, were pushed 
into battles with disastrous results. 
Further complications followed when 
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MAXIMILIAN AFFAIR 


The Civil War left its scars on North 
and South alike, and had it not been 
for the turmoil of reconstruction, the 
fiery political battles that raged on a 
complexity of issues, coupled with the 
fact that the country’s attention was 
also centered on a spectacular expan- 
sion westward, as well as an unprece- 
dented industrial expansion in the east, 
the Nation might have attached to one 
momentous event—or series of events 
—the significance actually deserved. 

I refer to the exploits of Maximilian 
in Mexico. Maximilian, it will be re- 
called, established an “empire” in 
Mexico with the blessing of Napoleon 
Ill, and with the force of French troops 
in the same year that our North and 
South became deadlocked. The coup 
plainly was a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but our Government obviously 
was powerless to make anything but a 
token protest, for its arms were en- 
gaged. With the Civil War concluded, 
it did not take Napoleon III long to 
withdraw his French troops. I have 
often wondered whether the withdrawal 
would have been so speedily accom- 
plished had it not been for the fact that 
the United States had a large army of 
trained troops at the close of the Civil 
War. 

An excellent case can be made—and 
many times has been made—on the 
premise that most of our wars would 
have been avoided had we been pre- 
pared with a large reservoir of trained 
men ready for immediate action. Care- 
ful examination of all the facts cer- 
tainly leads to such a conclusion and 
there can be no doubt that our lack of 
a trained reservoir of men resulted in 
_ prolongation of every one of our wars. 
But in a certain sense that is a nega- 
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tive proposition. At least one case in 
which we actually did avoid war be- 
cause we had a large reservoir of trained 
men may be found in the Maximilian 
affair. 


CONSCRIPTION IN Wor~D War I 


To the lasting credit of our Nation is 
the fact that when World War I was 
upon us, we finally took cognizance of 
most of the major mistakes of our con- 
scriptions in previous wars. After rais- 
ing our wartime armies by wasteful, un- 
satisfactory expedients through all the 
previous years, we adopted in 1917 a 
sound and economical system that 
proved acceptable to the people. 

We did not place full reliance on state 
militias nor on recruiting; bounties for 
recruits were outlawed; and purchasing 
of substitutes for service was not al- 
lowed. 

3ut most important of all was the 
fact that principles of true democracy 
were applied. Full control of the draft 
was not placed in the Federal Govern- 
ment but was made the responsibility 
of civilians in the local communities, 
where the necessary men were to be pro- 
cured by uncompensated local boards. 
They were to be selected by fellow civil- 
ians, by their neighbors, by the people 
who were in the best position to know 
local conditions, who were—in short— 
best qualified to make the selections in 
conformance with true democratic prin- 
ciples of self-government. 

The World War I Selective Service 
Act, signed by the President on May 18, 
1917, was based upon “the liability to 
military service of all male citizens.” 
It authorized a selective draft for the 
army from citizens between their 
twenty-first and thirty-first birthdays; 
authorized concurrent voluntary recruit- 
ing at Presidential discretion, and the 
period of service was for the duration 
of the emergency. Outright exemp- 
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pensated local boards, composed of able 
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cluded every step from removing the 
man from his home to placing him in 
camp. 
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Complying with this provision, the 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service 
Committee was created in 1926. Its 
detailed purpose was to plan for selec 
tive service so that if an emergency 
arose, proposed legislation, rules and 
regulations would be available for pro- 
curing military manpower. ‘The Com 
mittee began to develop a plan so that 
this manpower could be obtained in an 
orderly, democratic, and selective mam 
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All known methods of raising armies 
during past wars in this country and 
elsewhere were studied in detail. The 
evolution of selective service was traced 
from the earliest days, when no selec- 
tion was required other than the physi- 
cal ability to hold a spear, up through 
the ages, to and including World War 
I when much more careful selection was 
required because of changed methods 
of warfare and the vast essential pro- 
duction required to carry it on. 

This actually was the first time in 
American history that a systematic re- 
search had been conducted by a re- 
sponsible group on the subject of con- 
scription. That it later was to pay 
dividends in winning the confidence of 
the people was shown in November of 
1942 when a poll of Dr. George Gallup 
disclosed that 82 per cent of persons in- 
terviewed answered a resounding ‘“‘yes” 
to the question: “Do you think the 
draft is being held fairly in your com- 
munity?” 

World War I was the first conscrip- 
tion ever to meet the general approval 
of the American people. This was true 
principally because it was based upon 
the principles of democracy. It was 
a completely decentralized procedure— 
the people back home, the civilians, 
were its real managers. 


SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE AcT 


The Selective Training and Service 
Act, approved September 16, 1940, fol- 
lowed closely the draft drawn up by 
the Joint Army and Navy Committee, 
although it was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Military Training Camps 
Association. It followed generally the 
pattern of Selective Service in World 
War I. 

The general provisions of the act are 
not unfamiliar. The organization set 
up was composed of a Director of Se- 
lective Service appointed by the Presi- 


dent and responsible to him; State Di- 
rectors to be appointed by the President 
upon recommendation of the Governors 
of the States; at least one local board 
in each county or similar political sub- 
division appointed by the President 
upon recommendation of the Gov- 
ernors; one or more re-employment 
committeemen attached to each local 
board to advise and protect veterans in 
their rights to obtain their old jobs back 
as provided in the act; a medical ex- 
aminer to be attached to each board; a 
government appeal agent to carry ap- 
peals in behalf of the registrant or the 
Government; and one or more boards 
of appeal for each state, members of 
which were to be appointed by the 
President upon recommendation of the 
Governor. 

The act provided that not more than 
900,000 men were to be in training at 
one time, that the inducted men should 
serve and be trained for a period of 
twelve months or less unless sooner re- 
lieved, or Congress declared the na- 
tional interest imperiled, that after their 
service the inductees were to be trans- 
ferred to a reserve component of the 
land or naval forces for ten years, or 
until they reached 45 years of age, or 
until they were discharged from the 
reserve component, whichever hap- 
pened first. Inductees were not to be 
employed beyond the limits of the 
Western Hemisphere except in our ter- 
ritories and possessions. Group defer- 
ments were prohibited except on the. 
basis of the status of the individual and 
no such deferments should be made of 
individuals by occupational groups or 
of groups of individuals in any plant or 
institution. Bounties were outlawed, 
substitute buying was prohibited, and 
it was provided no one could “buy his 
way out” of serving the training period. 
_ The act recognized one principle en- 
tirely ignored by the draft laws of 
1917. It was this: If it is the obliga- 
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ment. I like to consider this provision 
of the act as an extension of the obliga- 
tion-of-every-man-to-bear-arms _ princi- 
ple, for it recognizes that military obli- 
gation is a two-edged proposition, with 
the government having obligations to 
the inductees as well as vice versa. 

May 15, 1945, was set as the act’s 
termination date, except for the pro- 
visions relating to reserves, re-employ- 
ment and pay for enlisted men, Later, 
e en was amended to make it May 
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In contemplating the manner ; 
which the Selective Training and Sery, 
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mechanized war the world has eye 
known—in contemplating the relative 
ease with which the adjustment was 
accomplished, such adjectives as “ta 
markable” and “amazing” come 
mind. Yet sober reflection compels the 
conclusion that in a broad sense there 
was nothing remarkable or amazing if 
the transformation. For the act was 
founded on certain fundamental prin 
ciples, enunciated and put into effect 
after many years of study which in- 
volved the most minute culling of ex 
ae of the past, rejecting the bad 
cere ae accepting or modifying the 
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Regulations were necessary to ad- 
minister the act from the very begin- 
ning, obviously, and so were national 
and state headquarters to promulgate 
the regulations. But in the final analy- 
sis the responsibility rested upon the 
shoulders of the local boards, composed 
of citizens who were part and parcel of 
their respective communities, who knew 
their communities and the particular 
economic and social complexities which 
kept them ticking and who had a very 
good idea of just what each registrant 
was doing in his civilian capacity—if, 
indeed, they did not know the registrant 
personally. Thus, no basic changes 
Were necessary in the act in event of 
war. It was merely necessary to change 
the “gears” to make the machinery 
ready for war. That is exactly what 
was done. 

On December 13, 1941—six days af- 
ter the attack on Pearl Harbor—Con- 
gress went through the process of 
changing the “gears” of the Selective 
Training and Service Act and, with the 
deletion of a few words and the addi- 
tion of a few more, it transformed the 
act from an efficient miniature model 
to a veritable juggernaut, capable of 
hitherto unheard of performance. 

The changes removed the restriction 
that inducted men must be kept within 
the Western Hemisphere or our terri- 
tories. They lifted the restrictions 
limiting the number of inductees to 
900,000 at any one time. ‘They ex- 
tended the period of military service to 
the duration of the war, plus six months. 
Another law extended the age of regis- 
tration from 18 to 65 years, although 
liability for service was not extended at 
that time beyond the 20-to-45-year-old 
group. The reduction to 18 years of 
age in liability for service came later. 
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momentous one. It involved raising 
men for an armed force of nearly 12,- 
000,000 men. Had no other considera- 
tions been involved, it can truthfully 
be stated this task would have been 
relatively simple. But other considera- 
tions—important considerations—were 
involved, and the actual situation might 
be summed up as follows: 

We have a nation of 130,000,000 per- 
sons with. one common objective, the 
defeat of our enemies. Our military 
leaders tell us we will need nearly 12,- 
000,000 under arms to accomplish this 
purpose. We know we shall not only 
have to equip these men with the most 
effective weapons of modern warfare, 
but that we shall also have to feed, 
maintain, and clothe them, which means 
stepping up production in war plants 
and shipyards to a degree never 
dreamed of before, and we also know 
we shall have to furnish almost un- 
limited material to our allies. We are 
told that industrial demands to fill 
these needs will strain our manpower 
resources almost to the breaking point. 
We are told that we must answer these 
demands, starting from scratch as it 
were, without disrupting the institu- 
tions for which we are fighting, and 
with due regard for civilian economy 
and the necessity of throwing every 
possible safeguard around protection of 
the family and the local community 
which go to make up the whole Nation. 

We must consider the welfare and 
the safety and the interest of the Na- 
tion above that of the individual, but at 
the same time we must keep ever fore- 
most in our minds the indelible fact that 
the individual, in aggregate, constitutes 
the Nation. And looming up above 
everything is the actuality that the pri- 
mary purpose of Selective Service is to 
raise men for the armed forces. 

At the risk of indulging in oversim- 
plification, the history of the adminis- 
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sonnel. The local board members are 
the most important part of the entire 
system, because the whole system re- 
yolves around the local board member, 
and without the local boards, the Na- 


tional and State Headquarters would 
be much in the same position as a 
general staff without armies, without 
field forces to carry out campaigns, to 
make strategy effective. 


Major General Lewis B. Hershey has been Director of the Selective Service System 
since July 31, 1941, having served from December 19, 1940 until that date as Deputy 
Director. He was formerly executive officer of the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Commitiee. He is a graduate of the Army War College, Washington, D. C. 
He saw service with the Indiana National Guard on the Mexican border in 1916, has 
been a member of the Regular Army since 1920, and served as a captain in France im 
World War I. 
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the War and Navy Department, 4 
ommend that the Postwar Milita ty, 
ganization must rest, inter alia, a 
system of universal militar ran 
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manpower from which a balanceg in 
can be speedily mobilized in the od 
of an emergency to meet any threat 
our national security. 

This paper is confined to a CONSide, 
tion of the recommended Military thai, 
ing program as such and does Not pie 
port to discuss in detail the pros anf 
cons of the system. 
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A brief description of the types of 
military organization through which the 
manpower of a nation may be developed 
will indicate why the Proposed reseryojt 
of trained military manpower is beg 
Suited to meet the defense needs of the 
Nation and conforms at the same time 
with its ideals and traditions, 
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able to Americans. First, it involves 
great cost. Second, it tends to concen- 
trate leadership in war and control of 
military preparations and policy in 
peace in a professional and _ bureau- 
cratic-minded military class. Third, it 
does not adequately provide for devel- 
oping or giving play to the latent lead- 
ership and genius of the people as a 
whole. In these respects, it conflicts 
with all our traditions and has no place 
among the institutions of a modern 
democratic state based on a conception 
of government by the people. 

The second type of military institu- 
tion through which the national man- 
power can be developed is based upon 
the conception of a professional peace- 
time establishment no larger than neces- 
sary to meet normal peacetime require- 
ments, to be re-enforced only in time of 
emergency by units such as the Na- 
tional Guard and newly organized units 
drawn from a citizen army reserve; with 
full opportunity for competent citizen 
soldiers to acquire practical experience 
through temporary active. duty and to 
rise by successive steps to any rank for 
which they can qualify; and with spe- 
cial attention to making full use of ci- 
vilian skills and initiative. 

An organization of this type has a 
humber of advantages: In the first 
place, while the efficiency of this system 
depends primarily upon expert profes- 
sional control, its leadership is not ex- 
clusively concentrated in a professional 
soldier and sailor class. All citizen sol- 
diers and sailors after their initial train- 
ing are encouraged to develop their ca- 
pacity for leadership to such an extent 
as may be consistent with their abilities, 
their tastes, and civil obligations. Sec- 
ondly, as a great majority of the leaders 
of the armed forces are included in the 
civil population in time of peace, an 
intelligent and widespread public opin- 
ion is provided as the basis for the de- 
termination of all public questions re- 


lating to military affairs. Thirdly, with 
a properly organized civilian army and 
navy reserve, relatively few officers or 
men need be maintained in the regular 
establishment to perform duties which 
can be performed intelligently and in 
time by reserve officers and reservists. 
The dimensions and costs of the peace 
establishment under this system are 
thus necessarily reduced to a determin- 
able minimum. 


Preference of armed services 


As between these two types, the 
Armed Services unhesitatingly prefer 
the second. They feel that, apart from 
any other advantages, it is clearly bet- 
ter adapted to our traditions and na- 
tional characteristics. But if the pro- 
fessional establishment is to be kept at 
a minimum, the citizen element must be 
trained, unless we are again to run the 
tremendous and incur the enor- 
mous costs of improvising an army and 
navy after the outbreak of war, as we 
did in 1917 and 1941. A program for 
training citizens is not a proposal for a 
large standing military organization; on 
the contrary, such a program has, as 
one of its fundamental elements, the 
keeping of the professional military 
establishment to a minimum. 

The proposed plan for universal mili- 
tary training in the United States, it 
should be pointed out, differs radically 
from the conscript systems prevailing in 
the European and Asiatic countries. 
Under the military systems followed by 
such nations as Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Japan, and many others, the prin- 
ciple of service has prevailed, i.e., Con- 
scripts become a part of the standing 
army and are subject to periodic recalls. 
In the United States, the proposal is to 
give military training only. The train- 
ees will not become a part of the stand- 
ing Army or Navy, either during or af- 
ter training. They will not be liable 
for further training. They will be re- 
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that the Army training Program upon 
which the proposed year of universal 
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developing units. Replacement training 
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begins with the physical examination, 
outfitting, and classification of the 
trainee. On the basis of personal de- 
sires, background, and aptitude, the 
trainee will be assigned to the arm or 
service into which he best fits, both for 
his own good and for that of the mili- 
tary establishment. During the re- 
mainder of the initial nine-week period, 
whether the young man is trained by 
the Air, Ground, or Service Forces, the 
trainee will learn the fundamentals of 
life as a soldier. Through instructions 
in personal hygiene, first aid, and field 
sanitation, he will be taught how to 
care for himself and his fellows. He 
will learn to defend himself against 
‘chemical warfare, antipersonnel mines, 
and booby traps. He will become fa- 
miliar with individual weapons, such as 
the rifle, carbine, bayonet, automatic 
rifle, and hand grenade. He will learn 
something of such essential military 
subjects as map reading, camouflage, 
and how to take cover. He will begin 
the year-long process of physical hard- 
ening. The training of illiterates, to 
bring them to the point, essential to 
their usefulness as soldiers, where they 
can read simple directives and solve 
elementary problems of arithmetic, will 
be begun. It is during this period that 
the trainee will make the transition 
from the life of the civilian to that of 
the soldier. 


Specialized training 

Next, for a period which varies from 
nine weeks to as many as twenty-six in 
the Air Forces, the trainee will become 
qualified in one or more of the hundreds 
of specialties required by a complex 
modern army. The length of time he 
devotes to training as a specialist will 
depend upon the field into which his 
desires and aptitudes, as well as the 
heeds of a balanced military force, take 


which is very similar in outline to what is 
described here, 
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him. He may, for instance, become a 
machine gunner, a bulldozer operator, 
a clerk, a radar mechanic, a truck 
driver, a supply technician, or an ex- 
pert in aerial photography. 

Having received both basic and spe- 
cialized training as an individual, the 
trainee will next apply his individual 
knowledge to an assignment in small 
units, such as the squadron, platoon, 
and company. It is at this time that 
he will learn the meaning of teamwork. 
If he is in an infantry unit, he will 
practice day and night patrolling and 
will undertake special operations such 
as the defense or reduction of strong 
points. In an engineer unit he will par- 
ticipate in the performance of the tasks 
of construction and repair to which his 
unit is assigned. Some specialists, par- 
ticularly in the Air and Service Forces, 
will continue advanced technical train- 
ing in this period and even beyond. 
Particularly during training in units 
will trainees have the opportunity to 
exercise initiative and display qualities 
of leadership. 


Simulated battle training 

Then, for a period of approximately 
thirteen weeks, the trainee will learn 
the workings of a team within a team 
when his company is built with other 
companies into battalions, regiments, 
and finally divisions, or when his air 
squadron takes its place as a function- 
ing part of a group. Infantry units will 
co-ordinate their efforts with artillery 
units. Engineer units will construct 
and repair airfields, bridges, and roads. 
Squadrons and groups will carry out 
attacks on designated targets. 

Finally, for eight weeks the trainee 
will play his part, with his unit, in 
large-scale combined maneuvers. Here, 
in conditions as near to combat as can 
be achieved in training, Air, Ground, 
and Service elements will come together 
in simulated battle waged by two sides. 
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Number of trainers needed 


The ratio of trainers and administra 
tive overhead to trainees in the presen 
war has varied depending on the degree 
of supervision of individual instructi, 
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ties. In the case of officers, it is an- 
ticipated that up to 90 per cent will 
be from the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the National Guard. A recent survey 
indicates that among those sampled 61 
per cent of the officers will accept re- 
serve commissions and 24 per cent will 
accept immediate active duty from a 
few months to several years to assist in 
universal military training. Others 
state that they may possibly do so. 
About 30 per cent of the enlisted men 
say definitely that they will or may 
possibly enlist in the Organized Reserve 
Units. This will provide the War De- 
partment with a large source of poten- 
tial trainers. Ultimately as universal 
military training produces voluntary en- 
listments in Reserve components of the 
Army and as the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is expanded, the number 
coming on to temporary active duty 
from the Reserve pool should become 
ample for the purpose. 


Selection of trainees 


The organization for registration, ex- 
amination, and selection of trainees for 
universal military training should be 
administered by a civilian agency simi- 
lar to the present Selective Service Sys- 
tem. The civilian agency will be much 
smaller than the present Selective Serv- 
ice organization for two main reasons: 
The number of potential inductees will 
amount to approximately 1,133,000 a 
year. There will be fewer grounds for 
exemption and these grounds will be 
more clearly defined. 

Several induction dates spread 
throughout the year appear to be the 
most satisfactory. With several induc- 
tion dates during the year there will be 
a minimum loss of time for trainees in 
Tesuming or embarking upon a business 

Career. Likewise the disruption to the 
education of those desiring further edu- 


ey Cation would be held to a minimum. 


The United States Office of Education 


figures indicate that about one- -third of 
the young men of the country will be 
high school graduates. Figures further 
indicate that 10 per cent of the high 
school population graduates in Feb- 
ruary and about 90 per cent in June. 
Induction dates may be so arranged as 
to permit the graduates to enter the 
program soon after graduation. 

Trainees should be paid at a lower 
monthly rate than men in the regular 
service. It is reasonable that their pay 
be lower since they are entering for the 
purpose of training only and are not 
subject to serve as an integral part of 
the armed forces. Congress should set 
the pay allowance for the period of 
training. In the age group subject to 
universal military training, there will 
be relatively few men who are married 
and have dependents. Moreover, the 
earning capacity of this age group is, 
by virtue of their youth, small. It is 
believed that the dependents’ allowance 
should be generally similar (although 
not necessarily in amount) to the sys- 
tem used in this war. 

Use of present reserve corps 

The postwar military and naval es- 
tablishments will require for their suc- 
cessful implementation not only the 
program of universal military training, 
but an expanded and strengthened Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps and Na- 
val Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
College students who enroll in the 
R.O.T.C. or N.R.O.T.C. programs, hav- 
ing already had elementary military in- 
struction as trainees, would be in a 
position to absorb an intensified reserve 
training program on a true university 
level. Officer candidate schools, simi- 
lar to those tested successfully in this 
war, will be provided for capable gradu- 
ate trainees who for financial or other 
reasons will be unable to attend college. 
The men who have completed a year’s 
training under a program of universal 
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ciency. This is true in every profession 
where the opportunity to exercise its 
calling becomes limited. Under a sys- 
tem of universal military training the 
constant flow of trainees to the system 
will provide a continuing challenge and 
stimulus, hitherto unknown in our 
peacetime military history, to the regu- 
lar establishment which will guide and 
supervise the program. The problems 
which the mobilization for a national 
emergency present cannot be solved, as 
a practical matter, in the time required 
unless the professional technicians have 
had the experience of training, supply- 
ing, and transporting the masses of 
men and equipment necessary in mod- 
ern and future wars. The problems will 
not even be flushed if they are dealt 
with on the basis of a paper solution. 
In addition the program will be under 
constant scrutiny by youngsters who 
will be critical to the quick, and who, 
together with their families, will assure 
the watchful and critical interest of the 
public in the performance of the system. 
This combination of challenge and 
stimulus will provide the incentives and 
competition which are the life of any 
efficient organization or group. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


It should be made clear that universal 
military training in the postwar military 
establishment is but one of the key- 
stones around which the postwar mili- 
tary establishment will rest. The other 
keystones around which the War De- 
partment is projecting its postwar plans 
for a sound and balanced military es- 
tablishment include the following: 

1. The postwar military establish- 
Ment, in being, is to be composed of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Army Reserves. 
These three components should furnish 
divisions, air groups, and other military 


units necessary to form an organiza- 
tional basis for the national mobiliza- 
tion and for a national defense in the 
event of a national emergency declared 
by Congress; 

2. An adequate and sensitive military 
intelligence; 

3. An efficient and practical scheme 
for industrial mobilization; and 

4. An adequate program of military 
research and development. 

Basically, the National Defense Act 
of 1920 calls for a relatively small 
Regular Army, and a National Guard 
useful both to states individually and 
to the Nation as a whole. It provides, 
in addition, for an Organized Reserve 
of citizen soldiers who are normally en- 
gaged in civilian pursuits, but are avail- 
able in time of need at their country’s 
call. The plans which the War Depart- 
ment is recommending for future mili- 
tary security do not change the basic 
pattern of the National Defense Act of 
1920. These plans, particularly with 
respect to universal military training, 
are designed, however, to fill in gaps 
that have been found to exist in the 
national defense pattern. 

The War Department firmly believes 
that the missions outlined for the Re- 
serve components of our Army are ob- 
tainable only if we have universal mili- 
tary training. 


CONCLUSION 


The historic American policy of mili- 
tary weakness between wars and mili- 
tary improvisation to fight them have 
been dangerous and costly in American 
lives and wealth. In the past, it has 
been our habit to prepare for war after 
war began. A reversion to that policy 
would in the future not only risk disas- 
ter, which we have risked twice within 
twenty-five years, but make it certain. 

The tendency of human beings, whose 
way of life has been disturbed in time 
of war, is to return to the habits of life 
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called “a respectable posture of de- 
fense.” 

Aside from this purely national de- 
fense aspect, which would dictate the 
necessity of assuring an adequate armed 
force, this country is now in the process 
of negotiating with the other nations of 
the world for the establishment of a 
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wi the major powers have agreed to 
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giving our citizens a more hora 
awareness of military problems, enable 
them to think more intelligently about 
what our international responsibilities 
should be and how they can be dis. 
charged. 

It is not suggested that the Security 
of the United States should be treated 
as a purely military problem. Political 
and economic considerations and tech- 
niques beyond the purview of the War 
Department’s responsibility also play 
Prominent roles. The system of anim 
versal military training here proposed 
Is put forward as an indispensable mini- 
mum in an effective postwar military 
Organization which wil] Provide for the 
security of the United States, and en 
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HE introduction of what is termed 
universal military training but can 
never be that, and is now proposed for 
only 850,000 out of a possible 1,133,000 
or more boys reaching the age of 18 

annually, will split our military estab- 
lishment into two parts. The first will 
be the regular, professional Army, with 
distinct and separate duties at home 
and abroad. The second will be the 
organization to train the annual levy of 
620,000 youths for a period of twelve 
months of intensive drill precisely like 
that given in this war to the drafted re- 
cruits. Since one of these two branches 
of the Army will be solely for in- 
struction—and indoctrination—and the 
other will perform the domestic and 
overseas duties of a permanent stand- 
ing Army, it needs no demonstration 
that there can rightly be little or no 
co-ordination of effort between the two 
forces except in maneuvers during the 
latter part of the training of the drafted 
men. 


ARMY PROPOSALS 


What is to be the status of the 
trained drafted men is not wholly clear 
at this writing—the Army seems to 
have changed its program several times. 
Originally the proposal was to give 
these men “refresher courses” of one 
or more periods. The plan currently 
provides that the graduates of the year 
of training will be placed in the En- 

listed Reserve Corps for a period of 
five years but will not be required to 
train again except in the event of a na- 
tional emergency expressly declared by 
the Congress. This leaves much in 
doubt. Will the trained men be com- 
__ pelled to enter the Reserve by the law 
* wi after their annual draft? Or will they 
t ee to return to civil life without 
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any connection with the military what- 
soever? 

Whether this dropping of the pro- 
posed refresher courses does not se- 
riously weaken the plan from the mili- 
tary point of view is certainly open to 
discussion, for there is a widespread be- 
lief that if the trained men should be 
called out after four or five years they 
will have gone back so far in their mili- 
tary efficiency that much more than 
three or six weeks will be required to 
make them technically fit for immediate 
military service. If they are returned 
wholly to civil life how will the Army 
be able to keep in touch with them? 

One thing is certain and that is that 
it will not be possible to combine the 
service functions of the Regulars and 
the training duties in connection with 
the conscripts. Writing in Harper’s 
Magazine for March 1945, Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin of the New York Times, 
unquestionably foremost among our 
military critics, thus put the inevitable 
conflict in aims: 


It would be impossible in one year to train 
men, ship them overseas, use them for gar- 
rison or police duties, and ship them back 
again for discharge. It would be highly un- 
desirable, even if possible; well trained, dis- 
ciplined troops—not green, hastily trained 
youngsters—will be needed for the onerous 
business of preserving peace in a hostile, 
seething country like Germany. And any 
attempt to combine military service with 
military training in the short span of one 
year would be likely to be fatal to both 
concepts; the boys would be hastily and 
inadequately trained and their service 
would be brief and inefficient . . . the peace 
time one-year draft laws, now under dis- 
cussion, cannot be applied to the occupa- 
tion of Germany or of Japan or indeed to 
military service of any description. [Ital- 

ics Mr. Baldwin’s. ] 
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not generations, our only Possible en- 
emy—France and England can cep 
tainly be counted out with Germany 
and Japan ruined and disarmed—it is 
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as the one-year system is introduced 
here, its doubling will be demanded of” 
Congress if Russia continues to trail] 
its Cannon fodder for two years of con” 
secutive military service. | 
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still prevail in warfare. Thus they 
quote George Washington’s belief that 
all citizens should have some military 
training as if we were in the infancy 
of the Republic. But everyone knows 
that to win a modern war we must have 
a huge air force, schooled to the min- 
ute in its skill and in the newness of 
its lethal weapons, and steeled to de- 
stroy civilian urban populations, men, 
women, and children. We must have 
hundreds of thousands of paratroopers 
ready to leap from gliders and transport 
planes and to face, destruction as they 
parachute to earth. ‘ Then we must 
have ski troops and desert-fighting spe- 
cialists, and many thousands of am- 
phibian soldiers ready to land under fire 
on foreign shores. The number of 
artificers of every description runs into 
the tens of thousands. The tank corps 
has become so clearly the spearhead of 
any advance into enemy territory, and 
such a chief factor in warding off at- 
tacks, that it is not necessary to stress 
how large a part it plays as an abso- 
lutely essential military arm—let the 
controversy as to the relative value of 
the latest German and American tanks 
speak for itself, to say nothing of the 
tole played by the German armor in 
the December 1944 offensive which 
came within two and one-half miles of 
becoming a major German victory. 

As for the motor corps, the drivers 
of trucks, half-tracks, tractors, bull- 
dozers, and the like, they are today as 
indispensable to the life and forward 
Movement of an army as were the team- 
sters and mules of Grant’s forces before 
Richmond. The huge ground forces of 
the air service do not comprise men pre- 
Pared by just a year of military life 
and drill. They either bring into the 
Service great mechanical skill and ex- 
Perience in dealing with engines, or 
have it taught to them. Pilots, tech- 
Nicians of all sorts, artificers and other 
Pert personnel, cannot be improvised 
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during boot and_ physical 
toughening. 

As for the purely scientific branches 
of the Army of 1945, such as the infinite 
number of ordnance activities, the 
chemical warfare service, “the radio, 
radar, the mine-laying and mine-remov- 
ing specialists, the antiaircraft gunners, 
the tank-gun operators so necessary for 
the protection of our infantry and our 
tanks, the photographic experts, the 
sound propagandists, the intelligence 
corps comprising both officers and en- 
listed men—all experts as diversified as 
they are vital—they plainly cannot be 
prepared for their tasks by a year in 
the ranks. Their schooling during the 
conscript year will forbid ventures into 
any side activities during the funda- 
mental training for army service. And 
the same is true of the vital engineering 
forces which frequently alone make pos- 
sible the progress of an invading army 
and must be ready to straddle any river, 
replace railroads, repair roads, docks, 
harbors, fortifications, and so forth, and 
foresee what may be required at any 
given point. 

When we turn to the supply services, 
they make the old Quartermaster Corps 
of the regular Army seem like child’s 
play. The magnitude of their achieve- 
ment in the present war is so great that 
few people will ever be able to visualize 
it or evaluate it. To supply, equip, re- 
equip, maintain, replace, and to feed 
some eleven million men scattered all 
over the world, and to be ready to give 
subsistence to hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners, refugees, and so forth, are 
not duties to be carried on with un- 
trained underlings, no matter how 
skilled the men at the head. Unless 
qualified by previous training in civil 
life, the graduates of one year of con- 
scription will here be of little value, 
save as unskilled laborers. Yet without 
skill in these vital activities no army 
can exist today and win wars. The 
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gle. The proof of that is the extra- 
ordinary development of alligator tanks 
and amphibian landing vessels of every 
type and description which the Army 
and the Navy have invented since Pearl 
Harbor. More than that, behind the 
men in uniform there are now thou- 
sands of scientists in civilian garb, 
hourly improving existing navigational 
and detection instruments, devising new 
ones, like radar, and increasing the 
means of communication and for hu- 
man destruction, The latest proof of 
this Is the creation of the atomic bomb 
which may either end war or threaten 
the very existence of humanity, and 
Talses at once the question whether uni- 
10n Is not now a relic 
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seeks case in the ks 
a lieutenant colonel, by name Dwvigh 
D. Eisenhower, who, within three ¢ 
four years thereafter, found himself at 
the head of the greatest army of Moderp 
times, with the second highest rank be. 
stowed upon an American soldier. Ou 
postwar Army will have endless prob. 
lems to work out which will be abridged 
or thwarted if there is to be unloaded 
upon it the task of training 620,000 ci- 
vilians annually. Modern Professional 
military training requires a full-time ef 
fort, even by those who have been 
schooled in it and have been in the 
service for decades. 

Our military history has proved the 
need of that full-time effort—by de 
fault—again and again. The qualities 
of leadership rapidly degenerate if they 
are not constantly exercised in dealing 
with and solving military problems, and 
IN simulation of wartime conditions, In 
the past our army life has been entirely 
oe “asygoing and relatively luxurious 

<eep the Intellectual life of the bulk 
of its Officers at anything like high 
Mee If many of our best off 
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one part of our preparation for war— 
the foot soldiery. From the point of 
view of the military, it will be hurtful 
to its general needs if the impression 
prevails throughout the country that we 
shall be completely defended and pro- 
tected if we just give our eighteen-year- 
old adolescents a year of relatively ele- 
mentary training. That is the idea now 
being spread abroad. 


GENERAL MarSHALL’s Proposats 


Actually the War Department's plans, 
as stated, remain misty so far as public 
knowledge is concerned, whatever may 
be the ideas of the insiders. From the 
beginning there has been little enlight- 
enment afforded to the press. Thus, 
when General Marshall appeared before 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
in 1944, and made his effective state- 
ment that the only choice was between 
a large standing army and _ universal 
service coupled with a small regular 
force, he did not define what he meant 
by the adjectives “large” and “small.” 
He left everyone in doubt as to the 
number of men who would be drafted, 
how large the “small” regular Army 
would be, and how great the “large” 
one if conscription were not granted by 
Congress. 

Finally, on May 8, 1945, the War 
Department: for the first time issued a 
press statement which afforded light. 
It then notified the public that the 
“small standing army”? was to comprise 
no less than half a million men—from 
175,000 to 200,000 more than previ- 
ously provided in our history—plus the 
additional conscript force of 620,000 
men, with the “active reserve”—if it is 
to be a reserve—totaling 4,000,000 men. 
It thus appeared that the total fixed 
military establishment would be 1,220,- 
000. General Marshall would object if 
anybody said that this figure represents 
_ his “small standing army.” But that 
what it will be because it will be the 
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existent military establishment, how- 
ever often its enlisted men may change. 
It will be composed of the 500,000 regu- 
lars, the 620,000 drafted men and the 
100,000 trainers (deducting the number 
of regular officers and others drawn 
from the regular Army). Yet in his 
1944 memorandum the Chief of Staff 
declared that a “large standing army” 
has “no place among the institutions of 
a modern democracy.” The largest 
previous figure for the regular Army 
was 325,000 in 1940; and since, in 
giving out that figure, the War De- 
partment itself said that it was but 
an “estimated” 325,000, it can be as- 
sumed that that high-water mark was 
never actually reached. 

As for the Navy and the Coast 
Guard, they are to receive 230,000 re- 
cruits from the annual levy. These 
must be added to the proposed fleet 
force of 500,000 men unless the Navy 
should be content with having 230,000 
new men to be broken in every year 
included in its proposed 500,000. It 
is also not yet clear whether or not the 
Navy proposes to call back its drafted 
men for refresher courses. At a mini- 
mum, therefore, there will be 500,000 
men in naval uniform, but it will prob- 
ably be a larger figure since the Navy 
has for years been calling in Reserve 
officers and enlisted men for annual 
drills. ‘Taking the lower figure, for the 
sake of argument, our standing military 
and naval establishment comes to 
1,720,000 men. This does not, of 
course, give the whole picture because 
the War Department announces that it 
will maintain a Reserve Officer’s Corps 
of no less than 400,000 officers, many 
of whom will certainly be trained an- 
nually if they are not drafted to drill 
the annual forced levies. And _ this 


omits still another important military 


body—the National Guard of the states 
and the territories. 
According to a statement by Secre- 
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Government. If we assume tha nase 
have 400,000 men hereafter an = 
some 25,000 of the 400,000 ge : 
officers will be drawn in for “gee 
courses in addition to those serving wit 
the annual levies, then the total number 
of troops and naval men in service every 
summer will rise to 2,145,000 men. 
These will be withdrawn from industry 
for a short or long period each year to 
Protect us from an attack by Russia—a 
very considerable blow to our economic 
development unless we are facing a 
long period of heavy unemployment. 
This figure could be added to if we in- 
cluded the Coast Guard and the Marine 
Corps Reserves, but as it stands 2,145,- 
000 men in the military and naval es- 
tablishments would seem to commit us 
ro @ Pretty thoroughgoing militarism, 
Even omitting the Navy’s 500,000, the 
remaining figure would see 
very questionable 
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eae conscription should be yo, 
a fs the conclusion of the War ey. | 
cept on the frankly stated grounq that 
it would be difficult, if not 'MPossible 
to obtain the necessary legislation after 
the conclusion of the war when(jm™ 
country’s mind was again turned Wholly 
to peaceful living. 
In all of the Army’s propaganda that 
this writer has seen, no reference has 
been made to the immediate availabil. 
ity for active service for at least five 
years of fully 4,000,000 men under the 
age of thirty who will have had com- 
batant service in Europe or Asia, If 
has been as if the War Department 
wished to suppress all thought of these 
men being utilized again if war should 
come, in order to prevent their existence 
from being used as 4 reason against the 
Proposed new conscription law. Al 
though the law specifically states that 
these veterans will still be liable to . 
another call to the colors if needed, the — 
men now being discharged from the j 
Service are not being placed in the 
active Reserve. Yet they exist and will 


e far more valuable than any group | 
Of peacetime conscripts, 4 
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f f at this Point it js asked how the 
bh ure regular Army will be recruited 
1S obvious that it must come from 


Voluntary enlistment, either of boys not” 
Yet drafted ; theit 


year a 


bi ‘re with such voluntary 1 
cr . oe 
i: altogether likely, and it ! 
€nied that raising a re 


y of 500,000 will call for greater 
inducements and better opportunities 
than have yet been offered to American 
boys. 

Let us here quote from a veteran 
British soldier, General J. F. C. Fuller, 
p.S.0., known for the role that he 
played in the evolution of mechanized 
warfare which has led to his being 
called “the father of the tank.” Writ- 
ing in Human Events of May 2, 1945, 
jn an article called “A Military Case 
Against Conscription,” General Fuller 
says that “voluntary service, therefore, 
is the only possible basis upon which a 
professional long-service army can be 
recruited. Its rates of pay should, at 
the very least, be equivalent to the high- 
est offered in the skilled labor market.” 
This conclusion follows his statement 
that because of the tendency of modern 
armies to seek perfection in the quality 
of technical weapons, rather than in the 
quantity or weight of weapon power, 


a return—at least in peacetime—to the 
professional long-service army will in time 
become imperative. A medium-service 
army, such as the old regular British army, 
cannot possibly meet the requirements, be- 
cause it will never attract men of high in- 
telligence; nor will a conscript army, be- 
cause its two to three years’ service is 
insufficient to produce the technical and 
tactical quality demanded. 


Incidentally, this is another testimony 
to the inadequacy of conscription for 
one year. 

General Fuller lays the greatest 
weight upon the ever increasing mecha- 
nization on land, at sea, and in the 
air, and the extension of compulsory 
Service to all forms of war labor, as 
Well as to the various civil defense serv- 
Ices, such as air-raid protection, the 
home guard, and so forth. Thus, he 
Says, “has the simple nation in arms, 


aS visualized by Clausewitz, evolved 
eS the highly complex, total-war State 


74 one-eyed Cyclops.” Of special 
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value in connection with our proposed 
conscription are his conclusions that 


more and more, fighting organizations are 
becoming integrated factories of lethal 
power rather than aggregations of individ- 
ual fighting men. This means that, as 
Weapons become more technical so must 
the men who work them become more 
skilled. Therefore, intelligence far more 
than muscular strength, is required, and 
the consequence is that war as a whole is 
increasingly becoming a matter of the “‘spe- 
cial” instead of the “average” man. 


Here must be added an observation 
by Hanson Baldwin, in the article al- 
ready cited, which warns the regular 
Army that: 


We must also face the possibility that the 
existence of a mass reserve, if this reserve 
were trained in the concepts of the past 
war, not the future war, might stultify all 
military progress in this country; even the 
military might confuse peacetime conscrip- 
tion with military strength. There is some- 
thing to be said for a compulsory training 
program which starts not in the piping 
days of peace twenty years before a war, 
but at the eve of international crisis, when 
the will and incentive to learn are whipped 
by events. ... We are being asked to con- 
script, not for an army and navy of deter- 
mined size, not to round out a military 
system of determined shape, not to sup- 
port a foreign policy of determined pat- 
tern, but in advance of decisions on these 
interrelated matters. 


Our CHANGING WARFARE 


More than that, we are being asked 
to conscript for a warfare that has un- 
dergone a most sensational and revolu- 
tionary development in the robot bomb 
already referred to in this article. Here 
we also have expert testimony. Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory, Commander in Chief of the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force, whose 
tragic death occurred some months 
later, declared in August 1944 that he 
regarded the invention of V-1 and V-2 
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James Byrnes, 


i ident Roosevelt 

chief assistant to Presiden aceite 

i if we 

a South Carolina audience ee si +t 

had not invaded Normandy ea an 

we did London would proba iseale 
been completely destroyed by 


One of the American scientists who 
had been co-operating with British ee 
perts in London for a period of two 
years was quoted on June 28, 1944, in 
the New Vork Times in a cable dis- 
patch as saying: “In the postwar world, 
development of rocket and jet-propul- 
sion must be placed in the hands of 
some international body to administer. 
No nation in the world could feel safe 
developing such 
weapons.” Even in its Present develop- 
there is the Possi- 
like Germany to 
and secretly during 
thousands 


MY 
AN ACADE 
AMERIC. 


United Press in Cleveland that jy 
periments are being Conduey 
tant ae engine research labora, 
he Cleveland airport with ney 
att ons “in the nature-of the Gen 
Pe: d buzz-bombs.” _ He deci 
a the immediate objective wag 
achieve the highest possible 7 eChatigg 
tion in the war agains the Japanese « 
that instead of “engaging the sug 
Japs in man to man combat With y ; 
less loss to our troops, we ate Striving 
to engage the Japanese soldier at lo 
range with mechanical means,” i 
needless to point out in the face of th: 
vista of long distance _ Pilotless 
bombing, how impossible it is tg be cep, 
tain that a conscript army of one Year’ 
service will bear the slightest elation 
to the warfare of the future, or Safe. 
guard the country. No one Can even 
guess how far the development of the 


new jet-propelled planes and rocket 
bombs alone will carry us. 


Industry and science 


We do know, 
correctly pointed 


as John Fischer hag 


out in the January 
1945 issue of Har per’s Magazine, that 
the tremendous industrial Capacity of 
America “makes it possible for the 
United States to buy a greater degree 
Of security with a smaller investment 


of manpower than ever before.” There 
ls bound to b 
More serj 


bound 
war comes q 
Conscription is 
that the 


j 


Cre militarily trained men 
~ Dack to the colors the more | 
Industries and agriculture will | 

‘re will be an immediate de 
© Millions engaged in, o 


> tanks, trucks, muh 
very kind and description, an 


aising of food, be allowed to re- 
, at their industrial and agricultural 
tasks, or be allotted to some such crea- 
tive duties. 

That this will affect the active Re- 
serve heavily is hardly to be questioned. 
Indeed, the greater the role that in- 
dustry and science play in the next 
Armageddon—and it is bound to be as 
much greater as the change between 
the First and Second World Wars—the 
Jess will be the Army’s need of great 
forces, and the greater will be the ne- 
cessity for the development of military 
specialties and new lines of combat. 
Industrial facilities, research labora- 
tories, with scientists steadily at work, 

a reasonable regular army—not one to 
| invade Siberia or China, but competent 
to protect our own country, with well- 
trained reserve and professional officers 
—this will surely be the program upon 
which a wise army leadership will con- 
centrate, instead of upon the present 
efforts to draw as many millions of men 
as possible into the Army’s orbit. 

This is particularly demonstrable if 
we look at the air force. It is in the 
air that the United States has achieved 
many of its greatest successes in this 
struggle. Our high prestige and tech- 
nical skill can the more easily be main- 
tained because of the certainty that the 
progress of civilian aviation after the 

* war will be enormous and unceasing. 

i Already inventors and builders talk of 
: airplanes that will fly around the world 
carrying huge loads, and of further de- 
velopments of military transport air- 

Ships that will not only carry large 

tanks but a considerable number of 

troops on each trip. It is certainly far 
More important for the Army that it 


ir advances already in sight, and for- 
ard the instruction of competent 
ound force mechanics and experts, 
that it should devote a great part 
me ns, time and strength to the 


: should keep abreast of the tremendous 
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handling of conscript forces. The Army 
will not have the unlimited sums of 
money to spend after the war which 
have been at its disposal during the 
war. There is bound to be a limit that 
Congress will set for peacetime military 
expenditure, which means that a com- 
petent military management will apply 
the funds that it receives where they 
will accomplish the best results. 


Wuat Witt ConscrIpTION Cost? 


No one knows as yet what the pro- 
posed conscription will cost since the 
War Department has given out no fig- 
ures, but that it may go as high as 
$1,500 a year for each recruit is widely 
believed. That would mean $930,000,- 
000 just for the conscripts in the Army 
alone; some guesses run as high as five 
billion dollars for the whole military 
program as here set forth. Mr. Bald- 
win is of those who believe that the 
pay of both forces alone might run to 
a billion dollars a year. He agrees that 
conscription is much more expensive 
than other military systems and that 
if Congress has to vote such vast sums 
for upkeep and maintenance it might 
readily be tempted to cut down funds 
for research and development, for 
equipment and officer training. It is 
quite probable that if Congress appro- 
priates any such amounts immediately 
after the war when the war fever is still 
on and the hates engendered by the 
conflict are still bitter, it will soon find 
itself compelled to return to a more 
reasonable budget, especially if the in- 
credible debt of not less than $300,000,- 
000,000 is to be serviced and gradually 
paid off. . 

One of the arguments for conscription 
advanced by its advocates is that it will 
render the Army better understood and 
more popular in this country than it 
has ever been. The theory is that after 
a year’s service those who have profited 


by the training will have a full realiza- 
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reaching into their lives putt 92 tes 
required time out of their youth i 
oayit to start their 
they were endeavoring 
life’s work or to complete their ee 
tion. To this the usual reply is tha 
American army service cannot be lik- 
ened to the severe barrack existence in 
European armies. Undoubtedly service 
in the United States is far easier and 
far more comfortable and with better 
food than is the case under other flags. 
The point is, however, that it is com- 
pulsory and therefore unwelcome. So, 
it is replied, is public school education 
compulsory. But the parallel does not 
hold because the Government not only 
takes a whole year or more from a 
conscript’s life, but reserves the right 
to order him to his death at any time 
during that Period if an emergency de- 
Velops, or during such time as he 
subsequently serve in 
—if any, ; 
As for making the regul 
Popular, it has never been th 
] 8enerations, seryi 
Was resorted to onl 
ties, by unsettled chara 
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in unpopularity = es a it 
would be a high price for our a 
sional soldiers to pay for "nlversal 
military training. 


DANGERS OF CONSCRIPTION 


The charge has been made that one 
reason for the proposed huge actiye and 
reserve forces is the desire of the Army 
leaders to keep in their Present ranks 
the bulk of the temporary generals cre. 
ated during the war, to have a large 
officer corps available for the more than 
three million men listed above, so that 
the skeleton force can be immediately 
rounded out if war comes. That every 
army the world over never has enough 
soldiers or enough officers and is ever 
reaching out and grasping for more 
Power js indisputable—it was Lord 
Salisbury, the British Prime Minister, 
who declared that if the British Army 
had its way it would fortify Mars 


ee Machinery, civilian as well 
Poe and its rejected demand 
Of the ngress draft al] the manpower 
am Country.) | "Phys Army has fought 
atvelously Successful war, not with 4 
Many h winders, but on the whole 

. “Uiciency. and » chill never 

N our Military history. Is ‘a 
Or it to be content with 

4S achieved and not to Gag 
to the danger of a large m : 


tary force, which was especially strong 
with the founders of the Republic? 
“When the Army says thaf conscrip- 
tion is necessary for the security of the 
Ynited States it should be compelled by 
Congress to define exactly what it con- 
siders security to be, and how it can 
tell what will be the world situation 
even three or four years from now. 
This is certainly not the time to be 
legislating for the future as if that fu- 
ture were Clear, as if the whole world 
were not in a state of violent evolu- 
tion. But it is the time for Americans 
to make sure that the result of our vic- 
tories in this struggle is not to fasten 
upon us a tremendous military estab- 
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lishment such as contributed so largely 
to the downfall of Germany and has led 
Japan to the destruction of millions of 
innocent people in its desire to extend 
its imperialistic sway over all of Asia. 
We Americans are very sure of our 
own virtue and our immunity to any 
militaristic germs, but we shall be naive, 
indeed, if we fail to see that a military 
and naval force totaling 2,145,000, 
without counting any active reserves at 
all, will create the greatest and perhaps 
the most dangerous pressure group in 
the United States, containing no less 
than fully 700,000 active and Reserve 
officers—our “small army,” according 
to General Marshall. 


Oswald Garrison Villard is the retired managing owner and director of The New York 
Evening Post, and former editor of The Nation. He was Army and Navy editor of The 
Evening Post for twenty-one years. He is author of Our Military Chaos (1939), and of 


numerous other volumes. 
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respect for law supporte Nes acca 
and military force. Both 0 ris 
envisioned resort to military ees im 
well as economic and financial sanctio ; 
for the maintenance of peace. The re 
course to arms by England and France 
in 1939 in order to crush the Nazi and 
Fascist menace was a repudiation of 
pacifism and an approval of physical 
force. The passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act by the American Congress in 1941, 
placing the United States in the position 
of the “arsenal of democracy,” was a 
similar negation of pacifism and an af- 
firmation of law enforced by military 
superiority. 


Mirirary CoMMITMENT 


It was thus logical that the funda- 
mental assumption of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Dumbarton Oaks Charter 
should rest on the doctrine that law in 
our day must be supported by force, 
and that the same principle h 
retained in the United N 
with the result that the 
pacifist doctrine and reli 
are continued as the y 
of the newly created j 
ganization. The retention of this as- 
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Force, however, is not the only p, 
of the new international structure. ‘ 
ticle VIII of the Atlantic Charter prog 
ised a day when spiritua Means ey, 
more than force would SUPPOrt intey, 
national law. But that day is stiy in 
the distant future. Under the Uniteq 
Nations Charter, the Sa Counei 
has a definite responsibility to restrain 
the aggressor by force. This is not, 
however, the entire story. Simultane. 
ously, the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council have the 
function of removing by international 
agreements the causes of war and ag. 
gression. If the latter organs haye 
failed in their task before the military 
understanding of the Big Three or the 
Big Five finally disintegrates, the world 
will be confronted with another global 
conflict. 

In other words, the assumption of the 
United Nations Charter may be ex 
Pressed as follows: if peace is to be 
maintained, every nation, great or 
small, must make its material contribu 
tion not only to universal security but 
also to the defense of its own borders 
against aggression by authoritarian 
States. A weakness of the League of 
N ations was the lack of a positive obli- 
gation resting upon all members to 
Contribute a military force under the 
direction of the Council of the League: 
Under the United Nations Charter, each — 
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state is committed to maintain 
d contingent to be available 

n call of the Security Council. To 
advise and assist the Security Council 
on its military requirements, a Military 
staff Committee is to be established.? 
Hence the United States, as a member 
of the world organization, is committed, 
gs are all other members of the United 
Nations, to a military program in which 
every one of the fifty member states is 
expected to participate in proportion to 
its physical resources. 


"i ember 


CiTizEN ARMY PREFERABLE 


It is because of this military program 
that the American people are now con- 
fronted with the question: Is compul- 
sory military service a necessary re- 
quirement for the United States in 
order to fulfill its obligation under the 
United Nations Charter? General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, has 
already given a vigorous reply in the 
afirmative. He has asked for one year 
of compulsory postwar military train- 
ing of boys attaining the age of eight- 
een.® In his military directive of Au- 


2The military clauses in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Charter are found in Chapter VIII, 
Section B. ‘The official text of this Charter 
was published in Dumbarton Oaks Documents 
on International Organization (Department of 
State Publication No. 2192, Washington, 1944). 
The corresponding clauses in the United Na- 
tions Charter are found in Chapter VII. The 
Official text of this Charter is published as 
Charter of the United Nations (Department of 
State Publication No. 2353, Conference Series 
74, Washington, 1945). 

8See the War Department Circular, No. 347 
(Aug. 25, 1944), pp. 4-6. Compare the ac- 
count in the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1944. 
See also the statements of General Marshall 
and Admiral King, on June 16, 1945, before 
the Committee on Post-War Military Policy 
of the U. S. House of Representatives as re- 
Ported in the New York Times, June 17, 1945. 


For the official text of these hearings, see Uni- 


‘Sal Military Training: Hearings before the 
ect Committee on Postwar Military Policy, 
of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Con- 
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gust 25, 1944, he declared that a citizen 
army is far more desirable than a large 
Standing army. The latter type is the 
totalitarian way—the kind of military 
organization used by Germany and Ja- 
pan. Although this system produces 
highly efficient armies, it is open to 
serious political objections. The sec- 
ond type of military institution through 
which the national manpower can be 
developed is more nearly in accord with 
the democratic way of life. According 
to the Chief of Staff, the latter program 
is based upon 


the conception of a professional peace 
establishment (no larger than necessary 
to meet normal peacetime requirements) 
to be re-enforced in time of emergency 
by organized units drawn from a citizen 
army reserve, effectively organized for this 
purpose in time of peace; with full oppor- 
tunity for competent citizen soldiers to 
acquire practical experience through tem- 
porary active service and to rise by suc- 
cessive steps to any rank for which they 
can definitely qualify; and with specific 
facilities for such practical experience, 
qualification, and advancement definitely 
organized as essential and predominating 
characteristics of the peace establishment. 


This citizen army rather than a stand- 
ing army is the type of military estab- 
lishment which President George Wash- 
ington proposed to the First Congress 
as one of the essential foundations of 
the new American Republic. This is 
the type of army which, in the absence 
of effective peacetime organization, had 
to be extemporized to meet American 
needs in World War I and World War 
IE 

To sum up: (1) The United States 
is committed to a policy of force under 
the United Nations Charter in order to 
maintain international peace and gov- 
ernment; and (2) the Chief of Staff 
reports that a citizen army based on 


gress, First Session, pursuant to H. Res. 465 
(Washington, 1945), Pt. i, pp. 561-78. 
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the burden of proof rests upon those 
who would contend that the military 
commitments of the United States can 
be maintained by anything less than a 
universal military system. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to 
evaluate the military conclusions of the 
Chief of Staff. Complete information 
on this subject is not available outside 
of the War Department. It is possible, 
however, to assess the commitments of 
the United States, and to appraise the 
political, economic, and social implica- 
tions of a national defense policy. Ap- 
Proaching the subject from this point 
of view, it may be argued that a uni- 
versal selective system is required for 
the following reasons: (1) Ameri 
world leadership and _ res on eh 
(2) American obligati airagee 
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(3) regional commitments: (4) arter; 
ments of American nation require- 
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powerful nation in the world. This ge 
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conscious effort. The place of ot 
has been secured through (a) miltan 
might, (b) extraordinary Progress | 
industry, trade, and finance, due Dart} 
to unusual natural resources and pall 
to unusual native ability for invention 
and new techniques, and (c) democratic 
idealism as proclaimed in Wilson’s Four 
eS bah and in the Atlantic Charter 
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Technology 

The second reason for the position of 
ower of the United States is her phe- 
nomenal conquest of technology. The 
roduction of aircraft at the miracu- 

Jous rate of 95,000 planes a year and 

the production of about 1,500 ships a 

year astonished the Allies as much as 

it staggered the Axis powers. The 

United Nations, therefore, looked to 

this industrial wizard for large supplies 

of mechanized equipment with which to 
pursue the war. During the period 
from March 1941 to April 1945, and 

while equipping an army of ten mil- 

lions, the United States sent abroad 

$38,972,000,000 worth of lend-lease war 
supplies.® 

Of this amount Russia alone received 

28 per cent, or $8,409,695,000. The 
magnitude of the shipments to this one 
ally seems incredible. Some 13,300 air- 
planes, 6,800 tanks, and 312,000 tons 
of explosives were shipped to Russia. 
In addition, 406,000 motor vehicles, 
1,500 locomotives, 9,800 flat cars, 1,000 
dump cars, and other large consign- 
ments of equipment were sent. To help 
replace the foodstuffs cut off from the 
Russians through occupation and de- 
struction, the United States sent $1,- 
312,000,000 worth of grains, cereals, 
sugar, meats, fats, and oils. This sup- 
ply was a large amount of that used by 
the Russians. In the period of March 
1944 to March 1945, lend-lease fats 
and oils constituted one-half of such 
commodities consumed by the armies 
and urban population. 

Not only did the United States send 
to her fighting allies a treasure in equip- 
ment and supplies, but she also took the 
initiative in the organization of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, again because of 


® Nineteenth Report to Congress on Lend- 
ease Operations for the Period ended March 
1, 1945 (Washington, 1945). 
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her great industrial strength. UNRRA 
was an organization of forty-four na- 
tions created in November 1943 with 
the purpose of sending aid, especially 
food and clothing, to the destitute peo- 
ples of Europe. However, the United 
States contributed $1,350,000,000 of 
the $2,000,000,000 appropriated for this 
purpose by the United Nations.’ 
American genius has been success- 
fully applied to the problem of marshal- 
ing international economic forces for 
the national defense and prosecution of 
war. ‘In 1941 under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt, Congress created 
the Board of Economic Warfare. One 
of the important functions of this Board 
was preclusive buying, or the purchase 
from neutral countries of the important 
food and raw materials needed by the 
enemy nations. For example, Germany 
was in sore need of tungsten and 
chrome. Her supply came from Tur- 
key, Spain, and Portugal. By 1943 
the Board of Economic Warfare had se- 
cured nearly all available stocks. The 
work of the Board was to draw ever 
tighter the noose of economic strangula- 
tion around the Nazi war machine.® 


Democratic idealism 


Lastly, the leadership of the United 
States has been achieved by an idealism 
almost unprecedented in history. The 
moral support of this Nation to inter- 
national law goes back to the Constitu- 
tion itself. It was emphasized by the 
decisions of John Marshall and the ad- 
herence of the United States to the 
principle of arbitration. Law, justice, 
international morality have been the 
abiding faith and policy of this nation.® 


7 Second Report to Congress on United 
States Participation in Operation of UNRRA, 
December 31, 1944. 

8 Report to Congress on Operations of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, September 
25, 1945. 

9Manley O. Hudson, “Address before the 
American Bar Association at its Sixty-seventh 
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must be an abiding precept ever present 
in the public mind, it follows that re- 
laxation of the principle that every citi- 
zen must be prepared to defend his 
country and the peace system must not 
be permitted to occur in the postwar 
era. A continuance of universal mili- 
tary service, requiring every young man 
to obtain a basic training in military 
affairs and the technique of cO-opera- 
tion with other citizens in national de- 
fense, appears to be a necessary factor 
in meeting the military responsibility of 
the United States. Alertness against a 
potential but unknown aggressor is the 
Sime qua non of modern defense. 
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During these two decades, Millions af 
Americans thought of democracy as a 
form of government that would uaran. 
tee them their liberties without requir. 
ing much in the way of persona] sacri. 
fice for the national good. 

In the meanwhile, dictators arose jp 
Europe and Asia. They saw the weak. 
ness of this great and rich land living in 
a utopia of unreality. Hitler and Mus 
solini branded the American System as 
“decadent democracy,” The weak pol 
Icy pursued by this Nation during those 
years constituted an encouragement fo 
48gressor nations to destroy the peace 
of the world. The lesson learned by the 
bitter experience of America’s pacifist 
Eras Which contributed much 0 

1€ outbreak of has 
greatly influenced the ain the 
fundamental] i ited 
Nations Cr, 2Ssumption of the Unite 

: ns Charter. 
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ed vommitted to participation in the 
otiation of multipartite treaties de- 
os ed to remove the causes of war and 
a ression. Third, as a member of the 
international Court of Justice, the 
Ynited States 1s committed to have re- 
course t0 that tribunal for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. At 
the same time, as a member of the 
United Nations, this country is pledged 
to support the Court by force of arms 
in case the Security Council so directs. 
Fourth, as an administrator of nonself- 
overning territories and as a member 
of the Trusteeship Council, the United 
States is committed to support the in- 
ternational trusteeship system.*° 

In addition to the commitments to 
participate in the new international or- 
ganization for maintenance of peace, the 
United States has accepted with the 
other forty-nine members of the United 
Nations all the obligations contained in 
the military clauses of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Under Article 43 of the Charter, ev- 
ety member of the United Nations is 
committed to contribute “armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including 
tights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security.” These forces are 
to be made available to the Security 
Council, while the numbers and types 
of forces and the nature of the assist- 
ance and facilities are to be defined in 
Special agreements negotiated between 
the governments of the member states 
and the Security Council. Article 45 
Tequires each member state to hold im- 
Mediately available various national 
ait-force contingents for combined in- 
temational action. ‘The strength and 
degree of readiness of these contingents, 
and plans for their combined action, 


7 10See Chapters XI-XIII of the Charter of 
oe United Nations. 
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will be determined by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, within the limits 
laid down in the special agreements. 
Plans for the application of armed 
forces will be made by the Security 
Council, with the assistance of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee appointed by this 
Council (Article 46). 

The armed forces of member states, 
outside of the contingents promised in 
the special agreements, will be used for 
the purpose of national defense on the 
part of each of the member states. 
While the Charter lays down no pro- 
gram for disarmament or even limita- 
tion of armaments, in conformity with 
Article VIII of the Atlantic Charter, the 
Security Council has received power to 
initiate plans looking toward disarma- 
ment. It is obvious, however, that no 
immediate plans for disarmament are 
to be expected. 


REGIONAL COMMITMENTS 


Quite apart from any commitment 
arising out of World War II and the 
United Nations Charter, the United 
States has certain obligations of long 
standing which are as real today as 
evert These prewar commitments 
may be described as the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Pacific policy. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine obligated the Nation to 
the defense of territory from Greenland 
to Brazil and from Canada to the Ar- 
gentine. The Pacific policy made even 
greater commitments. Here the area 
under our protection extended from 
Alaska to Luzon and even to the con- 
tinent of Asia, as this country has long 
opposed the dismemberment of China. 
The abandonment of these long-time 
commitments has not been proposed. 


11 Compare Major General Walter L. Wei- 
ble, “The War Department and the Program 
for Universal Military Training,” American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin 
(Vol. 30, No. 4, Winter 1944), pp. 491-508. 
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sources. Also, the United States has 
pre-eminent influence in hemispheric ae. 
tion because she is one of the five per 
manent members of the Security Coun. 
cil, and hence could greatly influence 
the decision of the Council as { 
whether a disturbance might be consid. 
ered a regional affair or one to come 
under review of the Security Council, 
The newly acquired Pacific bases con- 
stitute another obligation requiring the 
armed protection of the United States. 
Chapter XII, Article 82 of the Charter 
of the United Nations states that “there 
may be designated, in any trusteeship 
agreement, a Strategic area or areas 
Which may include part or all of the 
trust territory to which the agreemett 
applies, | |» Furthermore, under Ar 
ticle 84 of Chapter XII it is stated that 
it is the duty of the administering alr 
thor Ity to ensure that the trust territory 
shall help in the maintenance of inte 
national Peace and security, and that 
the administering authority shall be 17 
“P Cnsible for the local defense and tH?” 
waintenance of law and order. The* 
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‘ balt for continental United States. The 

nited States will fortify these Pacific 
islands, together with the Philippine Is- 
jands and the Aleutians. From the 
Coral Sea to the Bering Sea is a dis- 
tance of about five thousand miles. 
That area will constitute the American 
atrol zone in the postwar period. 

Only strength and force are capable 
of co-operation. Weakness is not an 
element respected in any nation by any 
nation. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, de- 
spite its lofty motives, proved ineffec- 
tive because neither this Nation nor any 
other signatory to the pact could make 
use of force. Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson, who tried unsuccessfully to 
implement the foregoing pact by his 
nonrecognition policy in Manchuria, 
said recently that a military training 
program would “show we were in ear- 
nest about backing up a security or- 
ganization and it would show that while 
forming this new organization at San 
Francisco we were prepared to defend 
it.” Hence, any future Asiatic ag- 
pressor nation would be confronted not 
by a weak Kellogg-Briand Pact or a 
pacifistic nonrecognition policy, but by 
a line of fortified Pacific bases. 

American military commitments, 
Wholly outside of the armed contingent 
allocated to the Security Council under 
the United Nations Charter, embrace 
avast and widely separated area. Such 
broad commitments make imperative a 
latge navy and a large military force. 


REQUIREMENTS oF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The experience of the past has shown 
that the weakness of certain states has 
invited international aggression. At the 
pening of the twentieth century, lack 
‘ ofa strong central government in China 
i tempted unlawful interventions by Ja- 

_ Pan, Russia, Germany, and other pow- 
The prevalence of pacifist prin- 
¥es as well as unpreparedness in 
"New York Times, June 16, 1945. 
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Britain and the United States in the 
thirties of the same century -led Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tojo to gamble with the 
destinies of the world. The basic obli- 
gation of the United Nations Charter 
is nothing less than a prohibition upon 
military weakness and a positive re- 
quirement that every member nation 
must be prepared to make a contribu- 
tion to the defense of its own borders 
as well as to the general defense of all 
states. Every member of the United 
Nations, both great and small, is un- 
der obligation to make a physical con- 
tribution to the general defense, which, 
on occasion, will be nothing other than 
its own defense against an aggressor 
that seeks to invade its territory. This 
obligation of self-defense rests equally 
upon powerful Britain and bucolic Den- 
mark, upon unorganized Poland and 
victorious Soviet Russia. 

A common fallacy holds that the de- 
fense of such countries as Denmark, 
Poland, and Norway is a difficult prob- 
lem, while the successful defense of the 
United States is a foregone conclusion. 
It is true that continental United States 
was not invaded in World War II. 
American cities escaped the bombing 
that British, Netherland, French, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese cities suffered. But 
this good fortune does not mean that 
American cities would be exempt from 
attack in a third world war. A wealth 
of evidence indicates that the authori- 
tarian dictators who may precipitate a 
third world war will strike at the out- 
set not little Denmark or Norway, but 
rather the United States, the “arsenal 
of democracy.” 


Air defense necessary 

In the last days of the European 
campaign, the American and British 
air forces actually operated fifteen thou- 
sand planes in one day over Germany. 
It is not unlikely that with the rapid 
progress of aerial warfare a powerful 
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Europa. Had these new inventions 
reached mass production three months 
earlier, they would have proved an 
overwhelming menace to the pacifist- 
minded democracies. 
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that in a third world war thig Uta. 
would have adequate time for nutty 
tion for combat before the enemy, 
us with decisive force, the United g 
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defense. Relying upon our Pacifig 
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First and Second World Wars refy 7 
from attacking the United States uni 
the contest in each case was well Unde 
way. The ensuing period after th 
opening of hostilities was employed } 
the United States in Preparation for th 
approaching conflict. Eyen $0, thi 
preparation in the Second World Wa 
was laggardly. An entire year elapsed 
after Germany attacked Poland in Sep. 
tember 1939 before Congress passed th: 
Selective Training and Service Act. It 
was not until March 1941 that Gyn 
ress passed the Lend-Lease Ach 
August 1941, almost on the eve of the 
sneak attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor, 
a proposal by the isolationists and pac 
fists in Congress to disband the trainees 
ot one year’s experience under the s¢ 
lective Training and Service Act wis 
defeated by a narrow vote in boll 
houses of Congress. In the House a 
Representatives the vote on the extel 
sion of the Selective Service System was 
as close as 203 to 20226 Tf Englant 
had crumbled as promptly as France! 
1940, the trend of American histoll 
might have been far different. ia 
almost two years, only the British He 
and th : [ 
€ Royal Air Force stood be 
a United States and the Nazi 
“He. A successful invasion of B 
would have brought the Nazi 
i cumordnung to the shores of th 
“tn Hemisphere. 
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; 2 success in world conquest requires 
P stant attack upon the “arsenal of 
“emoct@cy.” “In the next war, the ag- 
ressor must attack the United States 
at the outset in order to cut off the 

sending of food, munitions, and imple- 

ments of war to the victims of the at- 
| tack. American self-defense is thus 


world defense. 


ee THE AMERICAN MILITARY 
| EsTABLISHMENT 


Discussion of the size of American 
armed forces in the postwar period lacks 
. feality prior to the publication of defi- 
nite recommendations from the Army 
| and Navy. This question has already 
been discussed between the President 
and the Chiefs of Staff. In due time 
| the recommendations of the President, 
as Commander in Chief, will be laid be- 
fore Congress in order to serve as the 
basis for the adoption of legislation pro- 
viding for the permanent military estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

It is obvious that the permanent es- 
fablishment must include: (1) armed 
forces available to the Security Council 
Of the United Nations; (2) forces em- 

Ployed in occupied Germany and Ja- 
_ Pan; (3) forces established in Ameri- 
_ ah outposts and naval bases in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; (4) home 
defense forces; (5) reserves; and (6) 
Petsonnel of the Navy. The six cate- 
_ Soties offer some duplication of num- 
_ ,*S, inasmuch as some of the armed 

- forces available to ‘the Security Council 
‘Tay be employed in American outposts 
_ ~i@ naval bases or elsewhere. 
__ the size of the American army re- 
red to guard occupied Germany and 
an in the next five years or so has 

et been disclosed. How much alr 
be maintained in American 
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air and Sea bases in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans is still undetermined. 
The size of the ground forces required 
to support the fleets of bombers and 
fighters is not announced. Even the 
size of the forces devoted to the defense 
of continental America remains to be 
seen, 

As to round figures, it is probable 
that’ over a half-million men will be 
required for the Navy and the Marines. 
Naval experts and popular opinion seem 
to agree that seapower, including naval 
aviation and amphibious operations, 
must be maintained at a strength that 
equals if not surpasses that of any other 
member of the Big Five. Our postwar 
Army has been variously estimated at 
about one million men. Compulsory 
selective service would, of course, sup- 
ply personnel for both the postwar 
Army and the reserves. 

The size of postwar armies and re- 
serves is still a matter of speculation. 
The Kremlin has not disclosed its 
plans; in the meanwhile, estimates of 
six to eight million men for the Red 
Army and reserves have been made by 
various sources. The Chungking gov- 
ernment may have six million men un- 
der arms, and France over one and a 
half million. The struggle to free the 
world of the Nazi Grossraumordnung 
and of the Japanese New Order in East 
Asia has been so grim that relaxation 
of military power by the victorious is 
going to be a slow process. 

In any event, a drastic reduction of 
American armed forces to the 1940 
basis would entail an enormous loss in 
the prestige required for American lead- 
ership in the new international organi- 
zation. It would also awaken suspicion 
regarding the sincerity of the American 
commitments and thereby contribute to 
the weakening of international confi- 


dence and security. 
Finally, it is apparent that the main- 
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The American people have almost 
consistently ignored the advice of their 
military leaders in times of peace, only 
to turn to them in hysterical anxiety 
when the country became engulfed in 
war. They have been beguiled by the 
false claim that military preparation is 
un-American and undemocratic. The 
unfounded fear of the rise of a Prus- 
sian military caste system has prevented 
an adequate preparedness program for 
this country for one hundred and fifty 
years. We have been fortunate in the 
past because of a favorable geographi- 
cal situation Which no longer exists, 
and by reason of faithful allies who did 


the fighting while this country made 
preparation, 
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This might be the last war in w 
own homeland is not hit directly 
by the ravages of battle. We ¢ ect nn 
that Germany and Japan wil] be displ 
of for some time to come as aggressors 
the military sense. However, the unde 
lying warmaking motives ingrained in th 
minds of the people of Germany and Japan 
and of those of possible future Aggressor 
will have to be dealt with in oy, plans fo, 
the future. In looking back Over the his. 
tory of the world, one finds that ARgressors 
are succeeded by others. No one can Dre. 
dict with certainty who the future ageres. 
sor will be. To have testified before Con. 
gress in the Nineteen Twenties that We 
would be at war with Germany and Japan 
in the early Nineteen Forties would haye 
resulted in being discredited. As a citizen 
and a taxpayer, as well as a Naval officer 
of over forty years service, I emphasize 
the democratic nature of universal military 
service. I believe that every man and 
woman is obligated to assist in the mail 
tenance of our national security. 
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Tn further testimony before the Com 
mittee, Secretary Henry L. Stimson, 
Admiral W, F. Halsey, Admiral Chestet 
Nimitz, and General Dwight D. Hise 
wer presented arguments as to ie 
need for military training as the bet 
Means for Maintaining home secutlly 
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a d national defense.** The proposed 
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 Saitary training includes far more than 


pasic training.” It also comprises 
technical education, Co-operative tech- 
niques, travel, and psychological indoc- 
trination. Such training requires a 
longer period than does a basic training 
designed merely to create soldiers who 
will obey orders. The end to be 
achieved is the creation of a citizen re- 
serve composed of young men who are 
socially minded and willing to make 
personal sacrifices for the welfare of 
the country.*® It envisions an organi- 
zation of citizens who, having once 
Jearned the art of teamwork and col- 
lective action, will be ever ready for 
jnstant co-operation in the defense of 
democracy. 

18 See the New York Times, June 5, 16, and 
17, 1945. 

19Qn this point, see a remarkable state- 
ment by a young soldier, E. J. Kahn, Jr., “A 
Soldier’s Slant on Compulsory Training,” Sat- 
wday Evening Post, May 19, 1945, pp. 27, 94. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be said that the 
case for the use of universal selective 
service in the postwar era in the United 
States rests on the following premises: 
(1) the fundamental assumption of the 
United Nations Charter is that law in 
our day can be made to prevail only by 
force; (2) America’s role of leadership 
and responsibility in international af- 
fairs demands an adequate military 
force; (3) the commitments under the 
United Nations Charter require forces 
that must depend upon universal mili- 
tary service; (4) regional commitments 
also require adequate military forces; 
(5) the necessities of national defense 
call for this system as the only demo- 
cratic method of raising a large national 
military establishment; and finally (6) 
as shown in other essays in this series, 
this system has the support of the 
American people. 


Mary Earhart, Ph.D., is assistant professor of political science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. She is the author of Frances Willard: From Prayers to Poli- 
tics (1944). 
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that among those concerned with public 
policy there is much appreciation of the 


unique features of American life and 
institutions, on the 


probable bearing 0 
of life of direct and 
tion in world prob 
Generally speaking 
tions which have been 


tions in the Postwar erg 1 
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Military Training and American 
Foreign Policy 


By HALFORD L. HoskINs 


conclusion to be drawn from such 
cussions is that much hard thinkin 
ought to be done before the Uni 

States is committed to any long-ran 
program intended to provide maxim 
security in the future Involving ANY sap 
rifice of cherished customs and idea 


Att Factors SHOULD BE Constpeppy 


The purpose of this essay ig tg ee 
amine briefly some of the Problems 
involved in such a change in traditional 
policy as is represented by recently 
proposed universal peacetime military 
training schemes, illustrated by the bil 
laid before Congress in January 19442 
and to consider some of their probable 
effects on the criteria and outlook of tht 
American people and consequently on 
our external relations. 

There is no intention here of insist 
ing that, taking everything into consid- 
eration, the introduction of a system 
of compulsory military training at this 
period necessarily would be poor m# 
tional policy. That question can be 
answered satisfactorily only after al 
pert appraisal of all of the factors 
Involved, many of which are dealt witl 
elsewhere in this symposium. 

Probably it will be considered neces 
“ary for the United States to adopt 
some such Manpower program as that 
Projected, if, on mature study, it should 
appear that: (1) there are foreseeable | 
angers remaining in the world whl 
might bring about an attack on 


the €xcellent article by Hanson W. Bald 
ik ew Vork Times military expert, ' 
ae € Issue of Harper’s Magazine for 
® (Pp. 289-30), considers many a 
* Gestion under the title, “Conscri 
€acetime p? ; 


H.R. 3947: 78th Cong., 2d sess. 


iy without warning and which 
ald call for the hasty mobilization of 

a e trained army forces; (2) such a 
a military program as proposed actually 
an be made to apply to the circum- 
Bee s under which any such conflict 
ead be visited upon the United 
states; (3) the international position 
of this Nation will be seriously weak- 
ened and its diplomacy rendered in- 
effective unless supported by the poten- 
tial of force represented by a universal 
military training program, presumably 
with the concomitant of the manufac- 
ture of quantities of all of the parapher- 
nalia of war. If beyond peradventure 
of doubt the strength and welfare of 
the United States in time of peace as 
in time of war require such a military 
training program, there is no occasion 
for argument: the program must be 
undertaken with whatever sacrifices and 
disadvantages it entails. The present 
point of reference is, however, that as 
yet there is no unanimity of thought 
among those best qualified to be heard 
on the subject. As long as there seems 
to be reasonable doubt as to the neces- 
sity for such a compulsory military 
training program as has been proposed, 
it may be worth while to examine its 
cost. 

From every point of view the cost 
Will be high. If the price to be paid 
could be measured merely in terms of 
Money, or even time and money—and 
for this expenditure there could be as- 
Surance of safeguarding not only life 
and property but also ideals and insti- 
tutions—no price would be too high. 
the question is by no means so simple, 
lOwever. The military program Ppro- 
Posed is intended to become a perma- 
Rent feature of American life. In one 
Y or another, it will affect every 
ay in American society, every kind 
activity, every individual life. It 
st not merely time and money, 
will also call for considerable 
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have to be strong not only in conscious- 
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sacrifices in the American way of life. 
Particularly for this reason the deci- 
sion which is to be made is one of fun- 
damental character and the issue is one 
of the most important and far-reaching 


ever to come before the American pub- 
lic. 


NATIONAL STRENGTH 


Perhaps the crux of the problem lies 
in the question as to what constitutes 
strength. There is no longer doubt in 
the mind of anyone that the United 
States henceforth must remain one of 
the strongest of nations. The Com- 
mander in Chief of Allied Armies, Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, returned 
from the battle zone to advocate uni- 
versal military training in peacetime as 
a source of national strength. He be- 
lieves that only military strength is 
understood and respected in this world. 
While this may be entirely true, it 
should be noted that this Nation has 
not been without a considerable amount 
of influence in the world at times when 
its military power was negligible. Its 
peculiar contributions to this age, in 
fact, have been those derived from 
moral strength, which, in turn, has 
stemmed from free institutions. 

If henceforth American lives must be 
lived with direct reference to the lives 
of other races and peoples, who, being 
unable to appreciate or to emulate the 
freedoms of the West, only covet the 
material advantages enjoyed in this 
country, the American people will have 
lost the great privilege of shaping their 
institutions in their own way. Assum- 
ing for a moment that because of de- 
velopments in the way of radar, atomic 
forces, jet planes, rocket bombs, projec- 
tiles, and mass production of all instru- 
ments of war, they will have no option 
but to keep large numbers of men and 
vast military equipment in readiness for 
sudden and grand scale attack, they will 
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‘ nited 
the most dangerous thing for re ae 
States to do, next to a decision aah 
from ... a world organization, ¥ aor 
to assume that simply because a me ee 
has been written or a plan drawn or ae 
national organization the evolution O a 
plan into a living and viable pth ssh 
will be automatic. . . . One of the mae 
in the international structure will be the 
realization by this country .. . that avail- 
ability of armed force to prevent aggres- 
sion is fundamental in any plan for peace. 


THE Prope SHoutD Be More ALERT 


The logic of this doctrine is that the 
American people must never permit a 
belief in the brotherhood of man to 
obscure the fact that man is a competi- 
tive animal and, by and large, always 
will be likely to fight for what he wants, 
if not also for what he believes in. 
They must never cease to be diligent in 
seeking out improved—that is, more de- 
structive—methods of warfare, or in 
building up Supplies of war essentials, 


or in Searching out the secrets of other 
nations. 


professionals, 
To make assurance do 
Public must be prepared f 


suc 
tant elements as will brin ae te 
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preparation for ee Peacetime Duy, 
suits. All peacetime planning w; a 
to be predicated on the idea thay War i 
no longer merely a remote POssibility « 
the lives of the American People by 
that at some time it may be inevitah, 
and that very probably It will be g lit 
and death struggle when It does Come, 

This brings us to the likelihoog that 
one of the more Significant influences 
inherent in the universal military train, 
ing scheme will be found In the Course 
of time in an altered social outlook On 
the part of the American Public gen. 
erally. No program of training jp the 
use of physical force could be devised 
which did not involve the acceptance of 
ideas in keeping with it. 

An essential part of the military 
training process is to instill into the 
future soldier the belief that, in the 
last analysis, only the use of force 
counts. He must learn that in modern 
war any chivalrous impulse is danger- 
ous; that the enemy must be denied 
all advantage: that he must be circum- 
vented and at Jast eliminated, whether 
by Starvation, flame-throwing appara- 
tus, bombing, shelling, mines, grenades, 
or simple rifle and machine gun fire, 
He must think nothing of the suffering 
of his opponent except how to add to 
it. He must learn to regard human life 
as of no great value under conditions of 
ar. He must know that all individual 
initiative must be kept carefully attuned 
to orders from above. He will leam 
these things at the most strategic time 
In his life, at the age when individual 
Codes of conduct are being formed. — 

© military trainin program, 1 
in Would be largely ee were the 
f Biees not adaptable. The criteria — 
Pa: Which are bound to ole 4 
aor S year of more or less intens ; 

Ng will not be those which we . 


come 


concerned with the form than the sub- 
stance of courtesy; they will need to 
substitute the extrinsic for the intrinsic. 
Individual thought and freedom of ex- 
pression will be restricted to routine ex- 
ressions, t0 clichés, to dogma: in 4 
word, young men who have been regi- 
mented for an appreciable length of 
time at an impressionable age will not 
entirely escape from the experience. 
They will not be particularly unwilling 
to have their lives controlled from 
above; they will have sacrificed some 
of their heritage as citizens of a free 
country. 


PossIBLE EFFECTS OF MILITARY 
TRAINING 


These effects, of course, will not im- 
mediately become visible. The results 
of one year’s training will not greatly 
affect the body politic and even after 
five or ten years no striking changes in 

- public outlook may be apparent. Nev- 
ertheless, in the course of a generation 
the effects will have become cumulative 
even if they have grown imperceptibly. 
It is not necessary here to dwell on the 
Many ways in which the influences of 
a permanent universal military training 
program in all probability would be 
manifested. In some measure, however, 
they will result in the Europeanization 
of American life, in consequence of the 
admission of a certain amount of mili- 
tary control, or at least influence, over 
hormal civilian activities, and military 
Considerations may be expected to en- 
ter more and more into party politics, 
governmental policy, and economic and 
Social life. There is the possibility that 

the tendencies toward state socialism 

Which have become prominent during 
the past decade or so, coupled with the 


authoritarian influences of a universal 


_Tnilitary training scheme, might con- 
_ *Pite to bring about changes in govern- 
nental processes at which the present 
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Those inclined to view such poten- 
tialities with alarm, however, should re- 
call that nothing in the life of nations 
is as certain as change, and that, in 
view of our relationship to the world 
environment, no precautions that could 
be taken at this juncture could fore- 
stall the many changes in the life and 
outlook of this country which neces- 
sarily will take place during the coming 
decades, in any event, in the process 
of adjustment to this environment. 
Change, though unavoidable, need not 
necessarily be regarded as unfortunate 
and it ought to be assumed that any 
changes involved in the measures pro- 
posed for insuring the safety of the 
country will be taken in stride. That 
some kind of neo-fascist state will 
evolve from these measures, as some 
apprehend, would not seem to be very 
likely, especially if a lengthy interval 
of peace and international stability 
should ensue after the present war. 
Presumably there will be no slowing 
down of the American tempo, no lessen- 
ing of national enterprise. American 
life may even become more purposeful, 
in fact, but it will almost certainly de- 
part from the familiar and character- 
istic pattern. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Any fundamental change in policy 
and attitude on the part of the Ameri- 
can people could not fail of carrying 
over into their foreign relations. 
Throughout most of American history 
the relations of this Nation with others 
have been mild and unaggressive. The 
symbolic figure of the American people 
has been an “Uncle” Sam. The con- 
tributions of this country to a better 
world order for the most part have 
been acts of consideration and gen- 
erosity—acts illustrated at random by 
the good offices of the United States 
Government in the Tacna-Arica contro- 
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a initially with the object of pro- 
ding for the protection of the home 
or secondarily with the aim of 
safeguarding the interests of the home 
country, through the acquisition of is- 
Jands, strategic continental bases, leases, 
spheres of influence, or whatever term 
might best apply to an area for which 
the power finds it expedient to assume 
some measure of responsibility. Any 
intimation that the United States ever 
will resort to a policy of territorial ex- 
pansion would draw indignant denials 
from all quarters, no doubt: the intent 
here is merely to say that it will be 
hard for this country to achieve a posi- 
tion of perfect security in the world 
without a further extension of influence 
over land as well as sea. Did not the 
United States recently construct a mili- 
tary highway across the entire width of 
Canada? 


DANGERS oF MitiTary STRENGTH 


At all events, there can be little doubt 
that in the future this Nation will take 
a leading part in the old and treacher- 
ous international game of power poli- 
tics. “The experiences of the present 
[war],” reads the peacetime conscrip- 
tion bill cited above, “conclusively es- 
tablish that the lack of such a system 
Tesults in unnecessary wars .. . and 


Causes international discord and inter- 


facial misunderstandings.” The obvi- 
OUs intent of the measure is to employ 
the potential strength to be built up 
Y universal military training to rein- 


force any points of view advanced by 
this Government. 
the evidence presented to the House 
Post-War Military Policy Committee 
| we by the Acting Secretary of State, Joseph 
*. Grew, who, in advocating the pas- 


This is explicit in 


8€ of the bill, said, “Without ade- 
Mate preparedness our diplomacy be- 
weak and ineffective.” This 
view gives cold comfort to any 
t of history. There is no evi- 


dence to support the theory that wars 
are prevented and diplomacy made 
more effective by programs of conscrip- 
tion or by armament plans in general. 

On the contrary, it might perhaps 
better be contended that emphasis on 
military preparation would seem now 
and again actually to have conspired 
with other factors to hasten war. The 
possession of weapons too often has ~ 
been accompanied by a temptation to 
use them. It is difficult to suppose that 
the naval contest between Germany and 
Great Britain did not have a consider- 
able bearing on the character and tim- 
ing of the First World War, or that 
Russia’s development of heavy industry 
with its potential for the manufacture 
of guns, tanks and planes, did not very 
greatly influence Nazi strategy in the 
Second. Former Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, insists that universal 
compulsory conscription is “a discred- 
ited, broken stick.” On what ground, 
then, can peacetime conscription (plus 
an armaments program) find support in 
this country? Apparently in the fact 
that the absence of great military 
strength failed to obviate the necessity 
for American participation in either of 
the recent world conflicts and in each 
instance it is conceivable that a large 
and efficient military force in the United 
States would have given the aggressors ° 
pause. Probably, also, in the fact that 
no cure for war, not even a moral- 
equivalent of war, yet has been found. 
It is a deep distrust of the future, no 
doubt, rather than any danger definable 
at present, which gives impulse to pro- 
posals for peacetime military prepared- 
ness. In a dark forest known to harbor | 
armed men of unknown purpose, does 
not even the brave man esteem weap- 
ons? 

A revolutionary change of military 
policy in this country is bound imme- 
diately to affect the relations of the 
United States with lesser nations. Con- 
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gogues and designing po hattpenrot 
implication contained in the c ed 
attitude on the part of the Unite 
States toward military preparedness 15, 
of course, that while this country 
hope that preparedness alone will ten 
to keep the international peace, at least 
as far as the Western Hemisphere 1S 
concerned, its development as a national 
policy is prima facie evidence of a will- 
ingness to resort to armed force when- 
ever occasion warrants. 

Consequently, the voice of the United 
States in inter-American councils hence- 
forth will not be merely that of reason, 
but, however softly spoken, it will 
surely be that of might. No nations 
are better aware than are those of Latin 
America that even a well-intentioned 
people always will be inclined to dilute 
the wine of justice with the Vinegar of 
self-interest when it lies easily within 
their power to fix the standard of jJudg- 
ment. military po- 
accompanied 
tency in pol- 
tin American 
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military training on a broad hac, | 
mean but one thing: Serious lack 
fidence in, if not suspicion of, th 
ers which were erstwhile allies, og. 
it is difficult to distinguish between 
military establishment Intended +h 
for defensive purposes and one ca abi 
of being employed in offensive Action, 
the adoption of any far-reaching mij) 
tary policy on the part of a State which | 
traditionally has maintained in peas | 
time hardly more than a token military : 
force could not be regarded Without 
some concern by any other state againgt 
which military force could be applied, 
Consequently, it will behoove eye 
state economically and industrially a, 
pable of doing so to look to jts own 
defenses and to develop, if Possible, a 
certain margin of safety, that is, superi- 
ority. It requires no imagination to 
see in this situation another armaments 
race, and the most zealous advocate of 
military preparedness would hesitate to 
assert that this would augur well for 
the maintenance of international stabil- 
ity and world peace. 

At the close of the First World War 
the United States took the position that 
the existence of large armed forces in 
time of peace by their very existence 
constituted a hazard to peaceful inter- 
national relations and this Government 
Played a leading role in the general re- 
duction of armaments. Whether or not 
this action materially affected the sut- g 
Cess of the then international organiza- a 
tion, the League of N ations, is difficult re 
to say, since the League was handi- E 
— from the start by the defection 
ave * United States. At all events, 
eienie did not pre 

arming of Germany or the m 


Temain strong in 


ScD nlf cauiie new United N. 


ry ganization therefore will have to begin 

Pr ats Jabors in a milieu decidedly more 

militaristic than that in which the 
League began its work. It can hardly 

be supposed that this new organization, 
having no armed power of its own, will 
be able to create a much healthier inter- 
national atmosphere under these condi- 
tions than did its predecessor. 

The principal advantage in favor of 
the new Organization appears to lie in 
its probable support by the United 
States, which now proposes to follow a 
“strong” military policy. While this 
may indicate a growing realism on the 
part of the American people, it must 
also be taken as a measure of their lack 
of confidence in the efficacy of the new 
world order, or indeed in any scheme 
based on the co-operation of the powers. 
It may be submitted that any prospect 
Of success for the new world organiza- 
tion must lie in the mutual regard and 
good will of the powers that brought it 
Into being, and moves on the part of 
American Government officials to place 
the United States on a quasi-war foot- 
ing at all times, continuing as they did 
while delegates of the United Nations 
were laboring at San Francisco to con- 
Struct a charter based on world co-op- 
eration, hardly inspire optimism for 
the future. 
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Minitary StrENGTH As PEACE 
STRATEGY 


Meanwhile, it is true that the United 
a Nations Charter itself is based on the 
_ Wea of the use of force in preventing 
_ “gression. At least in theory, provi- 
_ ‘lon is being made for a mechanism 
- through which the armed power of the 
_ 4ations—substantially that of the great 
_ PoWers—can be brought to bear upon 
, enders. Therefore it can be and is 
argued that this country has an 
on to maintain a powerful mili- 
tce which would be available for 

h aggressive outbreaks in 
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any part of the world. Such an argu- 
ment is specious and unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration. The fact is, as has 
been pointed out, that, except for those 
maintained by the great powers which 
are surviving the war as victors, no 
noteworthy armed forces now exist in 
the world. Any aggressive outbreaks 
in other quarters could easily be dealt 
with by the peacetime forces of any 
one of the major powers, were it main- 
tained on the basis of voluntary enlist- 
ment only. 

The real question is whether or not 
the United States is obliged to resort 
to universal military training in peace- 
time in order to insure its own safety; 
in order to make its voice heard in 
international councils; in order to main- 
tain international peace on the Ameri- 
can plan. If so, all of these desiderata 
amounting to the same thing, the pro- 
posed universal service legislation be- 
comes a question of high peace strategy. 
It is the fee for membership in the ex- 
clusive great powers society. Should 
those charged with the administration 
of the American Government always be 
men of great wisdom and sound judg- 
ment, the fee might not be exorbitant. 
Power can be applied for good quite as 
well as for evil. Should it not be too 
greatly esteemed for its own sake, or 
used to promote purely American in- 
terests, or employed as a substitute for 
calm reason and discussion in interna- 
tional affairs, it might become an im- 
portant factor in the establishment of 
an effective international organization 
and hence be a real factor for peace. 


CALIBER OF AMER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


It has b ssumed by 
most of the protagonists of military 
preparedness that the military potential 
to be created by universal peacetime 
conscription measures would accomplish 
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tions abroad are handled with ex ae 
tact and skill, a military potentia fe 
variably would be interpreted as a aa 
tary threat and the danger of invo : 
ment in war, instead of being reduced, 
actually would be augmented. Prop- 
erly to use this potential will call for a 
high order of statesmanship on the 
part of government heads—statesman- 
ship not narrowly American but broadly 
international. Moreover, representa- 
tives sent abroad will have to possess 
not only unusual strength of character 
but also a degree of astuteness in diplo- 
macy to which American diplomatists 
have not often attained. In order to 
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URING months of active discus- 
D sion of peacetime military con- 
scription, public and private, I have be- 
come convinced of three things: (1) If 
conscription is passed, suspicion and 
fear of Russia will be the dominant 
reason. (2) Conscription will inevi- 
tably increase that suspicion and fear, 
be the signal for an armament race, and 
make war more likely. (3) To the de- 
gree that peacetime conscription and 
mass armies are an aid to the war of 
the future, the U.S.S.R. will be the 
gainer rather than the United States 
because of its greater population and 
birth rate, its geographic and strategic 
position, and its totalitarian govern- 
ment to which conscription is a more 
appropriate weapon than to our de- 
mocracy. That democracy may indeed 
be corrupted by accepting a pattern 
which did so much to condition Euro- 
pean peoples for dictatorship. 


Our FEar or Russia 


Here is the record of my experience. 
While in public, those against whom I 
have debated have denied that they 
Wanted to arm against Russia or, more 
often, have ignored my question, some 
of them privately have admitted that 
Russia was the potential enemy. The 
man in the street nearly always admits 
that Russia is in his mind if he advo- 
Cates conscription. 

_ This came out with startling clearness 
In the hearings on peacetime conscrip- 
tion before the Woodrum Committee. 
&ty early in these hearings a witness 


panty Stated his opinion that we must 


V€ Conscription to face Russia, and 


_ che of the Committee members (Con- 


man Allen) even asserted that he 
ome to the same opinion. His 
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Arming Against Russia 


By Norman Tuomas 


fellow committeemen did not rebuke 
him. Former Congressman Maury 
Maverick felt it necessary in his testi- 
mony to protest reference on either 
side to Russia, thereby emphasizing 
what others tried to ignore. Meanwhile, 
Washington buzzed with gossip that 
war with Russia was a paramount sub- 
ject of discussion in the armed services, 
with some officers, especially in the 
Navy, believing that since war is so 
likely we had better have it soon while 
we, rather than the Russians, are at the 
top of our strength. All this, mind you, 
while our two countries are still Allies, 
engaged at San Francisco in making a 
charter for permanent security, with 
the European settlement still to make, 
and the war with Japan (in which most 
Americans would like Russian help) 
unfinished! 

To be sure, the more prominent advo- 
cates of conscription do not mention 
Russia but give other reasons for it 
which, in most cases, are probably sub- 
jectively sincere. It is easy for offi- 
cers to rationalize in generalities their 
professional interest in the great mili- 
tary establishment which would be cre- 
ated by the addition of millions of con- 
script trainees and reserves to the 
necessary standing army of experts and 
the large navy which the government 
will in any case feel compelled to main- 
tain unless we can achieve general dis- 
armament. Quite honestly, many offi- 
cers believe in the social values of 
military training “for psychological in- 
doctrination.” General Eisenhower used 
the phrase in his support of conscrip- 
tion. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce is motivated far more than 
its members will admit even to them- 
selves by the time-honored resort to 
militarism and imperialism, as forms 
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tions under the United Nations Char- as a sign that we would not abandon 
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or an amazing revelation of their cynical imagine no greater potential threat to 
attitude toward the effectiveness of the real good neighborliness in this hemi 
peace organization that they support. sphere, especially since the same State 
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DANGER OF IMPERIAL Igyy 
There can, in short, be no new world Mean 


(whose ratification I favor) is very 
satisfactory, but it is not as bad as 
its supporters make out when they pre- 
gent it as an excuse for the race in 
arms and conscription that our com- 
pulsory peacetime military training 
adoption will invite. No sheriff, desir- 
ing to substitute an effective posse for 
private wars in his county, would urge 
every man without a gun to buy one 
or every woman to become a pistol- 
packing mama. It cannot be otherwise 
in the family of nations. Any effective 
plan of international security will re- 
quire at least international control of 
arms production and a rapidly progres- 
sive national disarmament. ‘That was 
| not even discussed at San Francisco, 
| but, at worst, the arrangements there 
| proposed do not require that the Big 
Five shall maintain conscript armies to 
make the little nations behave. Ameri- 
can conscription, I repeat, if useful at 
all, will be useful only against Russia. 
There are military experts who doubt 

: the usefulness of any peacetime con- 
Scription for forming potential mass 

armies to conduct a war which will be 
begun by highly trained experts using 
Tocket bombs and other weapons of 
Which we scarcely dream. Hanson 
Baldwin, Lt. Col. Conkling, from ex- 
Perience with Selective Service in two 
Wars, and the British General Fuller, 
“father of the tank,” have developed 
Various aspects of this problem. When 
General MacArthur was Chief of Staff, 
BE he Praised the volunteer system and it 
_ Snoteworthy that this highly articulate 
hero has not joined the present army 
_ Chorus in demanding peacetime con- 
-ctiption. Military support is by no 
Ns unanimously behind the drive 
‘a War Department which encourages 
cers and soldiers who are proponents 
_Peacetime conscription to advocate 
it forbids its opponents in uniform 
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Russia’s ADVANTAGE 


But, assuming that peacetime con- 
scription might help prepare mass ar- 
mies for what would necessarily be a 
secondary stage of the war, it is obvi- 
ous from history and logic that Russia 
with her population, birth rate, and 
strategic position will profit by it far 
more than the United States. ‘We are 
Preparing for a contest with a weapon 
in which we are bound to be inferior. 
One might go farther and say that if a 
third world war with the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. as the principal ad- 
versaries reaches the stage in which 
decision is by mass armies rather than 
technological devices, the U.S.S.R. and 
its probable populous allies will win. 
At all events, it will be a war of such 
horror that it is the first duty of states- 
manship to avoid it. 

Peacetime conscription will make it 
very much harder to avoid war with 
Russia. To support it and the com- 
petitive armament and research that 
must go with it if our military estab- 
lishment is to be effective will be very 
expensive. Even though many of them 
will get some jobs out of it, the tax- 
payers will resent the expense. Hence 
it will be necessary to play up rivalry, 
fear, and suspicion of our only possible 
adversary. It now appears that there 
will be plenty of differences between 
Russia and our country. They cannot 
safely be ignored or dealt with by a 
policy of appeasement which invites an 
ultimate explosion, but certainly they 
must not be monstrously magnified by 
men with a vested interest in the sale 
of arms or the opportunities for pro- 
motion that great armies will afford. 
No nation in history has ever armed 
against the planet Mars, or the moon. 
Our Nation will be no exception. As 
in Europe during the last century, the 
whole training of peacetime armies will 
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This is so axiomatic a ee pro- 
to find communists an d com- 

; ditors an 
Stalinists among our € Heat Op 
tors who advocate or do 2 
cai iption. In the 
pose peacetime conscrIp oe 
case of the communists, they m si ii. 
in it good conditioning for their tota : 
tarianism, or they may believe that, 1 
our conflict will be with such weapons 
their holy Russia will win. But this is 
speculative now that the communist 
line is changing again and the “Spirit 
of Teheran” no longer broods over 
the communist bureaucracy. American 
communists may turn to a different 

tune on conscription. 

As for the degree to which PM and 
other advocates of complete appease- 
ment of Stalin as the price of peace 
have either supported and have not ac- 
tively opposed conscription, that is 
more puzzling. It is to be explained 
in terms of war madness and an emo- 
tional orientation which make them 
think and feel in terms of fear of a Ger- 
many which never again can be a pri- 


mary threat to world Peace save as we 
or the Russians permit it. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


Here, then, is a tra 


situation. Sen sibl gically dangerous 


€ men know the hor- 
They are workin 

organization, how- 
Particularly desire 
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who has the public ear has 
for what is the obvious alterp 
this madness, and the greateg A 
single guaranty of peace, 

That alternative is, of course 
ment between the United States 
U.S.S.R., which Britain woulg Certain 
back, to initiate universal abolition rh 
peacetime military Conscription 
progressive disarmament, Such 
armament could hardly stand 
a world which insists on Continuip 
power politics. But we still haye time 
to make the sort of peace jn Euro 
and Asia that will abate that danger 
We do not need to continue a war of 
annihilation against Japan, without 
specific peace aims, which will] invite 
the U.S.S.R. and the Communist Party 
to profit by Japan’s destruction while 
it capitalizes on Asiatic resentment 
against Anglo-American * imperialism, 
At all events, the effort to reach an 
agreement on military conscription will 
help solve other problems, 

When I argue this, I am frequently 
told “but Stalin won’t agree.” How 
does any one know until we try? When 
the prize is nothing less than future 
peace, ought we not to try if the chance 
were one in a hundred before we submit 
to the fate which conscription will bring 
"pon us? And the chances are fat " 
greater than one in a hundred. Stalifl ; 
1S a realist. He was, at least for many — 
years, an antimilitarist, Less than 


dis. 
alone in 


twenty years ago he, through Litvinolf, a 
Proposed to a world in which he wae a 
not then so Strong the thing I am now | 


Ys 
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Rlpes here was no answer. 
talin was bluffing, no one called 
Today, great as is Rus 
She has suffered enormo 
aS a gigantic task of rebui 


Power, 
eh 


anding her industries and cities. 


so that she asks for German slave 
Jabor by way of reparation. The Rus- 
sjans are weary of war. Who dares to 

that no agreement against military 
conscription is possible? 

There is this further fact to remem- 
per. Our present strength gives us a 
few years of grace; it makes possible a 
holiday from conscription and competi- 
tive armament which we can use for 
working out this co-operative disarma- 
ment in perfect confidence that we are 
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safe. We do not have to get Stalin’s 
consent tomorrow morning. We can 
work patiently and firm patience is a 
value he respects. 

Our business, then, in shaping an 
American military policy is not merely 
to avoid peacetime conscription now. 
It is actively to press for its abolition 
throughout the world. There are better 
things for our eighteen-year-old boys in 
tomorrow’s world than to train them in 
the acceptance of war, the military 
psychology, and skill in the art of 
wholesale murder. 


Norman Thomas, B.D., Litt.D., is Chairman of the Post War World Council, New 
York City. He was founder and editor of the World Tomorrow, associate editor of the 
Nation (1921-22), Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and Director, League of 
Industrial Democracy. He has been Socialist candidate for President of the United 
States five times. He is the author of a number of books including America’s Way Out, 
Human Exploitation, and What is Our Destiny? 
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: would preten 
mittedly low; few of us ine 
we can see very far into the fog ane i 
certainty that is even the imme i. 
future. We badly need some intellec- 
tual counterpart of radar. Even so, 
certain concrete facts can be made out, 
not all of them pleasant. One is that 
our old security, the security that came 
in part from our two broad oceans, has 
been repealed by science. Whereas we 
have been used to thinking of ourselves 
as out of range and almost impossible 
to reach, we now realize that our old 
ally, geography, has taken some bad 
blows. We accept the sobering truth 
that this country can be the target of 
a surprise attack, and is not impossible 
of invasion. Whatever else may be true 
of the postwar world, we know that 
much is so, 

Our thinking for the future must 
therefore take cognizance of Such cir- 
Cumstances as long-range bombing, su- 


personic speeds, and the kind of am- 
Phibious warfare 


Wwe ourselves have 
pioneered. We will need  securit 
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Those plans must encompass jp, 

things—alert scientific research is 
irement. ; 

pie of us who advocate Universay 
military training believe our Plans also 
should include the creation of a Teser. 
voir of trained citizens who can in time 
of emergency expand the regular Stand. 
ing Army and Navy. I have been in- 
vited to say what merit there is jn tak. 
ing this step now, rather than later. 


One 


PLANS SHOULD BE Mang Now 


If we know what should be done, 
then the prudent course is to do what 
is required as soon as possible, If it is 
said that perhaps, for a Period after this 
war, we might be relatively safe under 
a do-nothing policy, then the answer is 
that “perhaps” and “might” are not 
good enough when so much is at stake, 
The national safety is a positive good 
we cannot achieve too early, 

Events can tell us with great clarity 
that we should have done this, on such 
and such a date. Unfortunately, we 
cannot expect perfect understanding or 
Proof positive, unti] it is too late. 
Those who would have us postpone ac- 
tion, who want us to “wait and see” 
how things are after the war, are asking 
US to take a Chance. As President Sey- 
MOUr Of Vale tyat Said, “To wait until 
aces Conditions demand a sudden de- 
inthe S to eames with national ai 
Stakes fon eee a % 
offers r any gambler. As a Nae 4 
ee) : Would add that the long-arme q 

Now at hand make that gamble : 
© hazardous than ever in our 


ms sometimes to have outstripped it- 
P alt, technologically. We live in a 
i, a3) d that possesses ‘machines holding 
tremendous possibilities for good and 
= equally tremendous possibilities for de- 
 gtruction. We could wish that our 
‘ ines had chosen something else to ex- 
cel in, rather than devastation, but 
there. is no blinking our tremendous 
strides in that field. 

We have been through two world- 
shaking wars, and no one knows how 
Jong it will take to heal the wounds. 
The distinguished Cornell historian, 
Professor Carl Becker, has written that 
postwar Europe may present a picture 
of “political and economic chaos, of 
hunger and desolation, unknown since 

the Thirty Years War.” ® 


New PossIBILITIES AND DANGERS 


Perhaps the one fact that is clear is 
that history is taking us into unexplored 
territory. New nations are in the as- 
cendant, old nations are losing their 
telative standing. We are by no means 
the largest of the nations, and new giant 
States may be in the womb of history. 
When heavily populated backward 
areas, technologically backward, ac- 
quire mathematics and high explosives 
(again to paraphrase Professor Becker) 
Our own position in the world will not 
be the same, nor will we enjoy the same 
Peace of mind. And it seems inevitable 
that western technology will spread, in 
| Spite of Mr. Lin Yutang’s gentle in- 
: Sistence that soap flakes and the as- 
____Sembly line are not synonymous with 
Civilization. 

_____ What ideas will seize this world of 
_ ‘0morrow, what words and beliefs will 
F Capture men’s souls, what leaders will 
arise, what clashes in national aspira- 
ns will develop, no man can say. It 
evoutly to be hoped that we will 
Op techniques in the art of peace 
New Will the Better World Be? 
k: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944), p. 132. 
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as we have developed techniques in the 
art of war. Certainly our own inten- 
tions are amiable enough: it is known 
in every quarter of the globe that this 
nation wants peace. But our wishes in 
this regard are not always respected, 
as we learned on December 7, 1941. 
Neither do we so overawe our brother 
nations that they hesitate to attack 
us. It seemed preposterous to many 
thoughtful Americans that Japan would 
invite war with us. Many a citizen said 
that day: “Japan has committed na- 
tional suicide.” It did not seem pre- 
posterous to the Japanese, who have 
been convinced as deeply as we hold 
any convictions of our own that they 
are intrinsically superior, and must in- 
evitably defeat and dominate us. We 
cannot always hope to understand the 
thought processes of other nations by 
applying our own. Japan studied us 
well, and was not impressed. Indeed, 
we know now that the Japanese have 
held us in the deepest contempt. To 
the Japanese this is a race war and per- 
haps a religious war. They are learning 
that they misjudged American spirit 
and American determination, it is true. 
But teaching them that lesson has cost 
us bitterly. 

This country inspires real friendship 
by its ideals, which are those of men 
of good will everywhere. But we also 
engender envy and hatred, and it is 
tempting to foreign politicians to make 
us the scapegoat for their own short- 
comings. It would be pleasant if we 
were the darling of the nations, if all 
nations looked upon us with deep af- 
fection. But the course of prudence is 
to inspire respect, rather than to hope 
for popularity. 

As I say, the world has been through 
a titanic upheaval, and no man knows 
what winds of dissent will blow over 
the ruins. Our own will is for peace, 
for law and order. Samples of public 
opinion suggest that this yearning for 
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Drawing plans for the tae Sage 
nation is a task comparable . fash- 
ing armor plate. Armor must are 
ioned to resist existing project Shear 
respective of any question of who ee 
open fire. Even if the times were b 
unsettled, defense plans could not e 
based on intangible hopes and wishes. 
We must work in such cases with what 
we know, rather than what we suppose. 
We know what weapons can be used 
against us, we know that it is possible 
now to raze an industrial city like 
Wirzburg in a morning—in 20 minutes, 
according to some reports. We know 
what animosity can be whipped up, we 
have seen how helpless millions of con- 
quered peoples can be set to work 
against us, contrary to their wishes. 
We know that even defeat does not al- 
Ways persuade our enemies that their 
attempt was hopeless, Knowing what 
devastation js Possible—and Possible 
now, not later—it js not too soon to put 
our house jn order, 
does not wait for a thunderstorm before 


pe ePatedness plans in- 
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It is a question that Cannot 

hyone who h 
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We did not know what 194; Woulg 

‘>but we know now. The ¢ 
ae cannot a the future is ay 
argument in favor o Preparedness, Not 
an adopt either of two System, 
of defense. We can maintain g large 
standing Army and Navy, Or "Wee 
revert to George Washington’s Idea of 
a trained citizenry. In this latter Case 
we will have a relatively small standin 
establishment which will be expandeq 
in time of need by civilians Previously 
trained. , 

To install a system of universa] mili. 
tary training will require camps and 
schools for approximately 850,000 
young men a year. We have these 
facilities now. The Navy’s trainees 
would report to some of the same naval 
training stations and the same naval 
air stations which trained so many of 
their older brothers for the present war. 
They would, after their “boot” training, 
move on to Class A Schools where we 
teach the technical know-how so vital 
to operating a modern navy. These 
facilities are in operating condition now, 
but when the war ends we will dispose 
of them. It does not seem provident to 
tear down camps and sell training 
equipment only to build and acquire the 
same thing later on, A large part of 
the Initial cost of universal military in- 
struction can be avoided if we use the 
facilities which are at hand. 
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. Each year we delay, we lose 
Pag estimated 850,000 potential trainees, 
> gnd fall that much short of attaining 

our full possible stature. 
It is true that immediately after we 
 demobilize a reservoir of trained men 
_ will exist—the veterans of the present 
war. Each year, however, brings its 
attrition. With each passing year the 
number of those men capable of an ef- 
fective role in an emergency decreases 
sizably. By putting universal] train- 
| ing into effect at once we can keep this 
reservoir full. The protection afforded 
| by the trained veterans is considerable. 
It diminishes very rapidly, however. 
The boy who went into this war at 18 
and fought for three years is a good 
military prospect when he comes out 
at age 21. He will not be quite as good 
when he is 25, and when he is 30 his 
experience and training will not substi- 
tute for the stamina and resilience of 
youth. We keep our blade sharp only 
ii we replace each year those who pass 
the prime of military condition. The 
“best possible reserve is a reserve of 
young men. To rely on the fact that 
we have veterans trained in this war is 
to stake our safety on a diminishing 
quantity which every passing year re- 

duces in effectiveness. 

The time to decide an issue is when 
7 the facts are fresh in mind. Right now, 
the importance of training, in modern 
_ Warfare, is clear to everyone, civilian as 
_ Well as soldier. The character of mod- 
_ &n warfare is well understood, and we 
_ Se plainly that today’s weapons will 
TOW more terrible. Our attention is 
force on the subject of war; those 
hate war most sincerely have had 
0 learn what war is and can become. 
has been said that to delay a decision 
ld let us apply a cooler judgment. 
nd on the contrary that our vi- 
never again be as clear, our 
as undistracted, our deter- 
prevent national disaster 
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So firm. Peace will pose intricate prob- 
lems. There will be a hundred urgent 
claims on our attention. The reaction 
to years of the gravest responsibility 
may be irresponsibility. Preserving our 
country from the hazards of war is in 
the very forefront of our minds at this 
moment. There can be no better time 
to decide a question of national safety 
than a moment when so many citizens 
are so well informed from firsthand ex- 
perience. 

Some of those who suggest delay— 
and urge it sincerely, not merely to tor- 
Pedo the idea—say we should wait until 
the servicemen are home again. A great 
many of our servicemen already have 
come home, They will have as great a 
voice in the discussion as they elect. As 
to those still in the field, samples of 
opinion have been taken by both the 
Army and Navy. These expressions in- 
dicate that a substantial majority of 
the servicemen approve compulsory 
peacetime training. No one knows bet- 
ter than they that training wins battles 
and saves lives. No one knows better 
than they that untrained men, con- 
fronted with the intricate weapons of 
today, are helpless. Our Navy radio 
technicians go to school for 11 months 
before they attempt to maintain the 
remarkable electronic gear used in this 
war. Men like that know that under 
the conditions of today you cannot ex- 
temporize a modern army or navy, 
The day of the minute man is past. 


CoNncREss SHOULD Act 


I think in this connection it is use- 
ful to consider how a system of peace- 
time training would be adopted. Uni- 
versal military training would come into 
being by an act of Congress. That act 
of Congress could be wiped off the 
books at any time. We are not taking 
an irrevocable step. The members of 
Congress who vote universal military 


training in can vote it out the next day —S 
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if they so choose. 
a “6 we feel safe wi 
do. Whether such training a 
or abandoned will be a ma 
free choice of free Be aie arse 
It is also clarifying, i ees 
learly that what is proposed 1 
. ae hich all young 
conscription, under Ww. ‘ te 
men would become a part of the reg : 
lar Army or Navy for a stated perio 
of unlimited service. The regular Army 
or Navy would of course continue to be 
composed of volunteers. Naval train- 
ees will go to camp, attend Service 
schools, receive operational training and 
spend a period at sea or with air squad- 
rons—but for training and training 
alone. Our Naval trainees will get their 
sea experience aboard two reserve fleets 
set aside for these purposes, not aboard 
ships of the active or combat Navy. 
When these men have received their 
training they will return to civilian life, 
and only an act of Congress, declaring 
a national emergency to exist, could 
give. the Army or Navy any further 
claim to their time or attention. 


Peace WiLL BE STRENGTHENED 


The allied nations are now attempt- 
Ing to form a world Organization de- 
voted to solving disputes by methods 
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short of war. The Prestige ot . 
United States in the postwar Wor 
inevitably be great. What Strengt 
this country will strengthen any 
organization of which it is q Part, an 
will reinforce the peace. Peace loving 
nations certainly will not Complain # 
we put our own house in order and tak. | 
sensible precautions for our owp sun 
vival. Done now, when we have po dig. 
pute with any nation except the rem. 
nants of the Axis, such steps Could not 
possibly be given an ominous Meaning, 
Those who are afraid of a paradox sa 
it is cynical to think of defense While 
working for peace. That kind of word. 
ridden logic would conclude that if is 
erratic for a healthy man to take out / 
life insurance, that it is cynical to carry 
life rafts on a seaworthy ship. I do not 
believe we need worry much about the 
reception this line of argument will re 
ceive from practical men of this or any 
other nation. 

If it is agreed that we must recast 
our defense plans to meet new possibili- 
ties and new dangers, if it is agreed that 
a reservoir of pretrained citizens is all 2 
essential of those defense plans, then 
the sooner we get to it, the better. We 
could Conceivably act too late. We 
could not Possibly act too early. 


The Issue Should Be Decided Later 


By Francis J. Brown 


HE discussion in this paper is lim- 

ited to the matter of timing: Should 
America adopt compulsory military 
training “ow? It is not a consideration 
of whether compulsory military training 
should or should not be a national pol- 
icy? Those who argue for immediate 
action do so, primarily, on three funda- 
mental assumptions: (1) that unless 
action is taken now, such legislation will 
never be enacted; (2) that if the pres- 
ent military establishments, including 
personnel, are permitted to disintegrate 
they can be rebuilt only at tremendous 
cost; and (3) that it is necessary now 
to declare a policy of might in order 
that we may demonstrate a philosophy 
of force in international councils. 


ARGUMENT FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


In presenting the first argument ref- 
erence is frequently made to the fact 
that following the cessation of hostili- 
ties in World War I, America quickly 
reverted to a nonmilitarist policy. The 
American people sought, as speedily as 
possible, to forget war. A very con- 
siderable number of soldiers destroyed 
their uniforms and the few military sou- 
venirs were soon relegated to the attic. 
Proponents of immediate action point to 
the fact that the armed forces, and espe- 
cially the Army, dropped lower and 
lower in public esteem after November 
1918. This, in turn, was reflected in 
decreasing congressional appropriations, 
until we came to the brink of another 
War with a weakened Navy and a stand- 
ing Army of only 160,000 men. The 
Military asserts this must not be per- 
mitted to happen again, and frankly 


1For the author’s attitude on the whole is 
Sue see “Is Conscription the Way to Peace? 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 


. ag 1945, pp. 130-135. 


says that unless, now in the heat of war, 
they capitalize upon the present emo- | 
tionalism, history will repeat itself. 

A high ranking Army officer recently 
said to the author that he was not im- 
pressed with the result of the Army sur- 
vey showing that 67 per cent of those 
now in the armed forces favor com- 
pulsory military service, except that it 
argued for immediate action. He con- 
tinued by saying that even these men 
who now favor military training, when 
discharged, will follow the same pattern 
of those discharged after the last war 
and become opponents rather than pro- 
ponents of conscription. No stronger 
statement can be given of the lack of 
confidence with which the military 
views the judgment of the civilian or 
even of those whom it has trained. It 
is a declaration, too, of a lack of faith 
in the reasoned and deliberative proc- 
esses of democracy. 

In a sense, the military is taking an 
unfair advantage by insisting that a 
decision be made now that is of such 
far-reaching importance for the whole 
future of democracy, and perhaps of 
the world. It knows that, at this time, 
there can be no honest airing of the 
total effect of military training upon 
the individual. No one can now wisely 
criticize the armed forces in their ad- 
ministrative policies, in their utilization 
of manpower in relation to individual 
ability, or their development of the all- 
important aspect of personal attitude. 
At this time, they can hide behind the 
cloak of military secrecy in not pre- 
senting a complete analysis of the rela- 
tive need of manpower and material 
necessary for effective war. Discretion 
now forbids pointing to errors of judg- 
ment in the handling of masses of men 
or to the times that the autocratic or- 
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sic their own military earns 
are expressing 4 judgment at @ ae 
when freedom of expression, soot i : 
to the official position, is suspect un oa 
prefaced with “do not quote me OF, 
“this is off the record.” The question- 
naire on which the published per centage 
of soldier opinion was based did not 
include the opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to check whether the decision 
should be made now or after all hostili- 
ties had ceased. 

Whether deliberately or not, the mili- 
tary, by pressing the issue of conscrip- 
tion now, is forcing the American people 
to express a vote of confidence. Since 
this issue is being forced, the civilian 
must speak! During war the critic 
is silenced, and rightly, by just two 
short sentences: “The exigencies of war 
demand this action,” and “The exigen- 
cies of war are a military secret.” But 
in looking to the establishment of a 
ite 

: ary secrecy. The 
American people are entitled to a can- 
dor impossible during war. The issues 
must be focused sharply and deb 
frankly. There should be pated 
of a “vote of confidence.” re element 
sory military training cannot Seem 
test of reasoned judgm Stand the 
the emotionali nent, free from 
war period sm and limitation of th 

od, then it would Fi € 
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alternative cost of keeping 800,009 
a year in continuous training for 
decade or a quarter of a century dur; : 
which their services will not be need 
in the defense of the Nation? Certaj 
the productive capacity alone of # 
millions of man-years that Will be joy 
makes the momentary loss of rebuig 
ing shrink into insignificance, : 
It would be interesting to know to 
the human cost of military trainin 
The American people have a right t 
know the incidence of accidenta] in- 
jury and death due to training as com. 
pared with the normal rate for men jy 
the same age group not in military 
training. 
The argument of proponents of ag 
tion now is important only if it is ay 
sumed first, that the entire military ma 
chine will be scrapped; and second, that 
World War III will come literally oval 
night, and without warning. Few, if 
any, of the opponents of immediate ace 
tion assume that we shall again permit 
our military preparedness to shrink to 
the low level of 1940, unless disarma: 
ment be a sincere and universal world 
policy. America will retain such mile 
tary establishments as the international 
organization and collective security shall 
make desirable and necessary. 
ee ae assumption is totally 
east a tell us that the next world 
ae oo with an attack on Amer 
tunity to ee ee 
portunity will net be Geel 
tine aeaad not be provided a third 
fail to read pe cae ye ae : 
seer istory of the last : 
: » during which the clouds of 
dies ee ni Tees i i | 
Pan, the rise a militariz atiey “3 “ 
cism and = of the imperialism of Fas: 
Asai militarization of the Re 
._» as Armistice Day, 1935, 
the late Pre 


Our diplomats and Secret 
e representatives gave us ample 
«ne to have rebuilt our armed forces 

qd to have been adequately prepared 
“years before the malicious attack on 
“Pear! Harbor. If such warnings were 
“possible for this war they will be even 
" more inevitable in the future. There 
will be time then to rearm! 

There is a further factor in relative 
yalues. This war, even more than 
World War I, shows the dependence 
of armed forces upon the development 
of new instruments of death and de- 
struction. The implements of warfare 
left by the British and French at Dun- 
kirk were completely outmoded when 
compared with those used on D-Day. 
While it is true that land must still 
be taken by foot soldiers, the unparal- 
leled sweep across France and Germany 
indicates that mechanized units of air, 
sea, and land are the vital instruments 
oi war. The irrefutable argument of 
experience is that a gap of only a few 
years between training and utilization 
will require retraining—actually more 
difficult than original training. 


Errect Upon THE PEACE 


The third argument—the effect of the 
acceptance of the policy of universal 
Ihilitary training upon negotiation at 
the peace table—is wholly a matter of 
judgment. The proponents assert that 
only as America joins her allies with 
Mailed fist and an assurance of con- 
tinuing military might can she play 
her rightful role in the determination 
f international policy. They are 
is forced to admit that, whatever the de- 
Wsion regarding conscription, America 
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; duty and will be under 
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tion of hostilities she will have a stand- 
ing Army of 7,000,000, more than half 
of whom will be under 25 years of age. 
She will have a Navy unequaled by any 
nation of the world. The issue is in 
terms of whether or not she will have 
already demonstrated that she has ac- 
cepted the fundamental policy that only 
might makes right. It is whether or 
not we will have already declared a pol- 
icy of military isolation—that we will 
be prepared to meet all comers, friend 
or foe. Proponents believe that only 
by a precommitment of a permanent 
military policy will our voice have au- 
thority. 

There is no parallel in history against 
which we can fairly appraise this posi- 
tion. Of the “Big Three” at the end 
of World War I, France, alone, had 
conscription as a peacetime policy. 
Yet, it was she who sought the he- 
gemony of Europe and prevented the 
co-operation of nations that could have 
maintained the peace. The only basis 
of judgment is recourse to common 
sense. The policy of military isolation 
is a policy of suspicion of those whom 
we now term our Allies. It is an atti- 
tude of fear that one or another of them 
are our potential enemies. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that a permanent peace 
can be built in such an atmosphere. 
The structure of a peace must be based 
upon mutual confidence and a willing- 
ness to compromise, not on military 
might and the threat of force! Peace 
can be constructed only in an atmos- 
phere of frankness and understanding 
and with no precommitments. 

A recent press release stated that 
Russia planned to establish universal 
training for 15- and 16-year-old boys. 
But this is not military training nor is 
it under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Army and Navy. It includes, ac- 
cording to the release, vocational and 
health training and only the last few 
weeks will be “in bivouac.” It cannot — 
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be asserted uC 
at that age has military 
its objective. In fact, 
differ very little from the 


ears. 
movement of prewar y ies 
It is pertinent to ask, “Who are 


potential enemies?” conan sh 
cannot be our present enemies 

lready disarmed and 
of Europe are already ‘Il 
those in the Pacific, pray God, soon wi 
be! Unless we, or one of our Allies, 
break faith no one of our present foes 
can ever again rearm. Our enemy must 
then be one of our present Allies—else 
there would be no haste in making this 
decision, nor would there be a loss in 
permitting a partial disintegration of 
our present military establishment. To 
assert that this question is unimportant 
is to deny the military’s own argument 
that national security is the only justi- 
fication for conscription. This question 
cannot be cast aside as unimportant, for 
armaments are of value only when di- 
rected against an enemy—unless, of 
course, we are to declare the whole 
world is our potential enemy and 
frankly adopt a policy of unilateral ac- 
tion. Even such a Policy will not as- 
Sure peace. History reveals more illus- 
trations of nations Prepared for war 


on: assumption ; 
War III is Inevitable—tha; i: is . er 
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minent, in fact, that we cannot Permiy 
even a temporary interruption of 
endless stream of new blood entering 
the armed forces. Can we keep faith 
with the living and the dead of this War 
—as we did not with those of World 
War I—by declaring, even while Plang 
are being drawn for collective Security 
and for permanent peace, that we have 
no faith in them? Can we Prepare the 
mind of the youth of our Nation for 
collective action and peace at the same 
time that we declare that their bodies 
must be trained for an inevitable World 
War III? Even those who framed the 
bills now before the Congress recognize 
that the two are inconsistent. They ad- 
mit in the preamble: “The details of 
future military organization cannot be 
determined with precision until after 
the terms of a permanent peace can be 
envisaged.” If it is now impossible to 
know the future of military organiza- 
tion, how can the military, or the Na- 
tion, know that one year of compulsory 
military training of all able-bodied men 
IS necessary? 
Confidence in 


; 


; Peace cannot be estab- 
lished by legislating for war. Interna- 
“onal peace must be the outgrowth of 
conferences, treaties, world organiza- 
“on, trade, and good will. We must 
hot tie the hands of those who seek to 
build the framework of collective secu- 
nue by declar ing in advance that Amer- 
1Ca will go its Own way in the mainte: 
nance of total military preparedness! 


SURVEY OF Epucators 


clays Position of urging that action be E 
Per * t of ut held by more than 75 
dans Nt of College and university presi- 

od faculty members as indicat 

ya Survey recently conducted by 1 


pclae Council on Education. 
educator © Consistent point of ' 
i ne March 1944 the | 


Was adopted 


n 
8 resolution 


E members of the American 
vuncil 00 Education. These members 
cluded fifty-one national education 
“acgociations, representing in their total 
membership the great majority of those 
jn the entire field of education. They 
declared: It is unwise to commit the 
nation, at this time, to a year of com- 
pulsory military training because: 


in 


j, Present Military Necessity: Under 
the Selective Service Act, the present per- 
sonnel needs of the armed forces are be- 
ing met so far as the Nation’s resources 
of manpower permit. It therefore follows 
that the proposed year of compulsory mili- 
fary training is to be conceived in terms 
of a postwar, not a current, undertaking. 
No basic change in the present Selective 
Service System is necessary to provide re- 
quired military personnel, not only for the 
period of the war but also for the period 
immediately following the defeat of our 
enemies. 

2. Long-Time Military Necessity: Since 
the proposed year of compulsory military 
service is not a question of immediate mili- 
laty necessity it must be appraised in long- 
Tange terms. In these terms it is clearly 
impossible at this time to debate fairly and 
intelligently the question of whether com- 
pulsory military service is a national mili- 
laty necessity. No one can foresee the 
international situation which will exist 
When Germany and Japan are defeated. 

Neither the international political nor the 
intetnational military situation can be cal- 
Gated while the war is still in progress. 
a Ophecies on this subject and debate 

___ “€on at this time may prove detrimental 
5S ‘0 sound national policy and to the unity 
_ the United Nations. : 
_ >: Policing the Peace: When the war 1s 
eo it may be necessary to maintain a 
ao. Standing army to police the peace, 
tis may force us to adopt compulsory 
Mary training. No one is in a position 
» 10Wever, to forecast fully the inter- 
nal responsibilities of the Nation af- 
r, and certainly not the responsl- 
at relate to the occupation of 
titories. Until the postwar na- 
n is clarified, it seems to us 
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extremely unwise and even dangerous to 
commit the Nation to such a revolutionary 
change in fundamental national policy as 
would be the establishment of compulsory 
military service. 

4. The American Military Tradition: 
Our American democratic tradition is 
strongly set against a large standing army. 
We, along with the great body of Ameri- 
cans, will support a year of compulsory 
military service when we are convinced 
that the safety of the Nation requires it. 
We are unreservedly for adequate pre- 
paredness, but we see great dangers in 
any unnecessary break with our tested 
democratic tradition respecting compulsory 
military service in times of peace. 

5. The Opinion of the Young Men Now 
Fighting the War: The year of proposed 
military service, if adopted, will directly 
affect the children of the men now fight- 
ing in our armed forces. These men should 
have a voice in determining the desirability 
and soundness of compulsory military serv- 
ice. Their opinions cannot, however, be 
determined until the war is over. This 
constitutes another strong reason for de- 
laying decision until peace has come. 

6. The Nature of the Peace: The 
American people are fighting this war with 
the high hope that it will eventuate in an 
enduring peace. We all look for measures 
of international co-operation which will 
reduce the necessity for large-scale postwar 
military establishments. If, against the 
background of these great expectations, the 
President of the United States should urge 
a year of compulsory military training, 
many Americans will interpret such action 
as a signal for the return of the cynicism 
of the 1920’s, or as an admission on the 
part of the President that we shall all con- 
tinue to live in an armed camp and that 
the hopes of a more peaceful world are 
not to be realized. 


CuuRCH AND LaBor GROUPS 


Almost without exception the church 
groups have declared themselves in fa- 
vor of delay. The following resolution 
by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America is typical of that of 
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‘zations of all 
almost all church organizations 
denominations in America. , 
the 
The Congress of the people % i 
United States is now considering Ee oie: 
sible adoption of legislation air oa 
postwar military conscription. peace 
eral Council of the Churches 0 


America recommends that gear 
action on this matter be deferre en 
after the war. The churches believe ea 
the peace should establish procedures 
controlling military establishments every- 
where. To this end the Christians of many 
nations are now directing their energies. 
They are doing this not only in obedience 
to conscience, but also because the war 
aims of the United Nations as defined in 
the Atlantic Charter anticipate the estab- 
lishment of a permanent system of gen- 
eral security and encourage “all other prac- 
ticable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
of armaments.” 


Labor groups join in the same plea! 
The following report of the American 
Federation of Labor Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education was adopted unani- 


mously by the Convention, November 
30, 1944: 


The form and substance of such a pro- 
gram [of peacetime universal military 
training] constitute too technical and com- 
plex a problem to be dealt with hastily 
and without adequate Study and investi- 
gation. 

We, therefore, urge (1) that this con- 
nS on record against any hasty 
il-conside i ili 

red plan for universal military 


4 program of action: ommend 
nent Committee on Ais = P erma- 
study this problem i taicuc Ontinue to 
and international developments. 
aceite funds be granted to @ 
tates Office of Education to establisn 
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research department which wil] be aug 
assist in the study. | ; 


CoMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEyg 


In January 1945 the Committee 
Youth Problems of the American Coup. 
cil on Education presented the follow. 
ing petition to the President of the 
United States: 


Within recent months, the high com. 
mand of both the Army and Nayy haye 
recommended, to the Congress and to the 
people, immediate action providing for One 
year of compulsory military training fo 
the male youth of the land in time of 
peace. In their proposals, the leaders of 
the armed forces state that one year 
of compulsory military training is required 
for the national security. Obviously, when 
and if this point is demonstrated, we and 
all other citizens shall join in asking for 
enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of 
this Nation have not yet seriously consid- 
ered the total implications for peacetime 
life of the proposals for compulsory mili- 
tary training. Only fragmentary evidence 
regarding the need and Operation of the 
Program is now available. During the 
war, individuals and groups have, with- 
Out questioning, patriotically surrendered 
to the Government many of their cherished 
tights and liberties. But the present pro- 
Posals are in no sense an emergency wat 
a ccsure. They are concerned —9fiiMia 
future and, we trust, peaceful life of the 
er _A law making such sweepilg 
heck m our national policy should not 
ae ae the country has thougHl 
canis accepted its effect on Ame: 

25 nae the Present conscription law, which 
or sea S ully met our manpower neee 
the ery Service, can be extended unth 
action We ia war, we submit that be : 
such tha not required. If a question 

Snitude is enacted under the em 
€ of war, it may. well s 
the fate of the prohibition amendment 


Cloning part of our system 0: 


nt, it must be because the Nation is 
- ‘horoughly convinced by the logic of facts 
shat it is necessary for national security. 
- he American people are fighting this 
Pee nith high hopes that it will eventuate 
ae tan enduring peace. At Dumbarton 
ql Qaks, the United States and her allies 
7 made substantial progress toward this im- 
portant goal. Against this background of 
great expectation, our people should not 
be swept into unconsidered action. 
As one of the best means to secure broad 
discussion of this important issue, we peti- 
tion you, as President of the United States 
and as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces, to appoint a broadly representative 
| National Commission composed of leaders 
of such groups as Industry, Labor, Agri- 
. culture, Education, and the Church, and 
with representatives from the Senate and 
House, to consider all evidence and view- 
points regarding the defense of the Nation 
in peacetime and to report to the Nation 
at the earliest possible moment. We as- 
sume, of course, that such a Commission 
will call upon the leaders of our Army and 
Navy for testimony and advice regarding 
the Nation’s needs. We believe that the 
appointment of such a Commission will 
elicit broad discussion of the issues in- 
volved. From the report of the Commis- 
sion we should expect sound guidance in 
the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which 
Will have the understanding support of 
all our people. 


a, Views oF OTHER COMMITTEES 


s In May, 1944, the Board of Trustees 
_ © the Child Labor Committee adopted 
__ lhe following resolution: 


mpossible to determine now, while we 
e midst of war, whether universal 
training will be necessary to main- 
| security after the war, and 
ostwar international situa- 
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tion is clarified, this country should not 
depart from its tradition which has always 
opposed conscription of youth in times of 
peace. 

It therefore opposes action by Congress 
at the present time on bills providing for 
postwar compulsory military training. 


On November 22, 1944 the National 
Farmers Union joined its voice with the 
growing number of those who seek de- 
lay in action: “We oppose any attempt 
to establish permanent peacetime con- 
scription while plans are being formu- 
lated for a decent peace that will make 
nationalistic materialism unnecessary.” 

Even the American Legion (Warren 
Post No. 23, Bowling Green, Kentucky) 
on April 17, 1945 included the follow- 
ing statement in its resolution: 


We propose that the enactment provid- 
ing military conscription following the war 
be held in abeyance until it is determined 
whether this country is to become a part 
of a co-operative world movement or 
whether these co-operative measures are 
to fail. If they are to succeed, it is im- 
possible for us or anyone else to deter- 
mine what our national course is to be. 
If they are to fail, then we favor the early 
adoption of the program set forth above. 
The program which the American Legion 
proposes is not a patchwork program. It 
recognizes first, the new hazards for Amer- 
ica in modern scientific warfare, and, sec- 
ondly, that so-called universal military 
training, when and if passed by Congress, 
will probably be so modified that it would 
be nothing more than a delusion to look 
upon it as adequate national defense. 


The Willard Straight Post (No. 842) 
of the American Legion joins its voice 
in protest to action now. The follow- 
ing release was issued on June 4, 1945: 


Taking issue with the traditional stand of 
the American Legion on compulsory 
military training, the Willard Straight 
Post No. 842, New York City, today 
is sending a communication on national 
defense to President Truman and all 
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| Seaipae - pee att ory training at 
poses adopting compuls pnene-or 
this time and urges the app i a citi 
a Presidential Commission, natty and 
jan majority and an army, 
; inority, to develop a comp 
air force minority, SHonal: de> 
hensive plan for postwar n 

aed of the Willard Straight ae 
which includes writers, ee * # 
neys, business, and professional “i ee 
say that adoption of compulsory 7 : 
ing now “actually would hinder, rathe 
than help, an adequate program of na- 
tional defense.” ae 

The Post recommends that a commission 
be created by joint resolution of Con- 
gress and directed to bring in a report 
within one year; that it formulate our 
postwar defense needs and means of at- 
taining them and that meanwhile the 
Nation should give its fullest support to 
current moves to set up a world security 
organization. 

The full text of the Post’s statement gives 
its reasons for believing that compulsory 
military training would give the country 
a “false sense of security” while ham- 
pering what the Post lists as our vital 
defense needs, 


On May 5, 1945 Congressman Celler 
of New York included the following 
Statement in a national broadcast which 


was printed on May 7 in the Congres- 
stonal Record: 
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themselves. The axiom des 
git past 25 years is that mo dern (ed 
nical warfare has made Stronger Nation, 
stronger and weaker nations Weaker 
this is what we want, then by i mel 
let’s have peacetime militarism. Ang i 
we desire to make absolutely certain tha 
all proposals for the establishment of 
international organization for peace 
fail, then let’s pass the military training 
bill now. 


‘ MizirarisM or COoLLectivg SEcuriry)” 


Those who insist upon immediate ace 
tion assert that to delay action jg 
tantamount to failure to declare 
policy. It is the exact reverse, Jt 
is a declaration of a very definite Pol- 
icy! It is a declaration to the entire 
world that we are sincere in our ef- 
forts to build an international] Structure 
for permanent peace, that we believe 
honestly and wholeheartedly in collec- 
tive security. To refuse to take action 
now is to refuse to try again the jso- 
lationist road that leads inevitably to- 
ward war; it is to resist the develop- 
ment of an attitude of suspicion—the 
Same suspicion that the military is now 
again reviving—which kept us from 
being in the international organization 
after the last war and that prevented 
our active Participation in the League 
of Nations, Jt was our policy of isola- 
tion during the 1920’s and 1930's which 
Prevented the applying of sanctions 
when Japan entered Manchukuo; it was 


00se-stepped across the 
began the militarization of 
» Now the graves of tens 
of American youth; it 
was the lack of international co-opera- 
tion which Permitted Italian ships, 
laden with Soldiers, to go through the 
Suez Canal and 
quest of empire. 


To Tefuse now to follow the 


0) thousands 


begin the Italian con- = 


ad of unilateral action is a fundamen- 
“jal statement of policy, It is the ac- 
i oeptance for peace of a policy which up 
to now we have accepted only during 

eit is a courageous policy for only 
he who is fearful and suspicious must 
carry 4 loaded pistol. 

The issue is not one of the end to 
be achieved. All seek a way to peace. 
The issue is: shall we seek this way to 
peace by declaring now that we are re- 
turning to the old policy of military 
isolation, or shall we, by refusing now 
to accept conscription, declare that we 
are honestly eager and anxious to co- 
operate with the other nations of the 
world and to erect a framework for 
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international] co-operation and to find 
the way to world peace through collec- 
tive security, 

What greater paradox is there than 
at one and the same time our diplomats 
are seeking to build a collective world 
order and our Congress considering leg- 
islation which can be justified only on 
the assumption that World War III is 
inevitable? Surely, we have now, as 
we had not in 1918, destroyed enough 
cities and shed enough of our own 
blood to renounce military isolation, to 
accept collective security, and to build 
now an international order in which all 
people everywhere believe, hope and 
pray that it will stand firm! 
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Isory Peacetime 
A ie fe ward Compu 
Public a Training 


By Hepvic YLVISAKER 


HEN in June 1945 congressional 
OY ‘canines began on a Dill for a 


peacetime draft, opinions pane ed 
appeared well crystallized. 

i carefully 
tions of the public had been a 
surveyed by various opinion polls. The 
views of special groups, notably edu- 
cators, had been registered with equal 
care.* At that time, attitudes of the 
general public diverged sharply from 
those of the leaders of the Nation’s col- 
leges and schools. Seldom, in fact, in 
the history of opinion polling has a 
sharper conflict in views been registered. 
Differences in the studies preclude ex- 
act comparisons, but the American peo- 
ple apparently commended the principle 
of compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing with as much vigor as the educators 
condemned it. 
astic than their elders, but tending to 


teachers, stood the Sroup most immedi- 
ately concerned—American youth, 


Pusuic ATTITUDE 


As for the People—that is to Say the 
civilian Population of Voting a4ge¢—their 


viously only a part of their thinking on 
Other postwar : 
mood was to build a wor 
tional comity, but with Sy 
loose in the holster,” Thi 
dence of jp 


Polls. Queried ON various Postwar js. 


have Tepeatedly counter- 


1 Though 


churchmen, for €xample—have expressed at 
eir yj 4 


2 €WS are 
Paper is Confined to a 


of opinion polls. results 


balanced majority approval Of par. 
ticipation in an international Politica) 
organization with equal support for Do. 
tential force—whether an Internationa] 
police system, a large peacetime Uniteg 
States Army, or compulsory military 
training for American youth after the 
war. Admittedly the polls have Not 
(up to the time of writing) required a 
selection of alternatives. But such eyj- 
dence as there is indicates that the 
public would have considered a Choice 
of that kind unrealistic. 

Opinions on a peacetime draft were 
remarkably clear-cut for presumably 
So controversial an issue. Three ma- 
jor national polling 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup Poll), Fortune Survey (Elmo 
Roper), and 
tional Opinion Research Center—haye 
found affirmative attitudes toward the 
issue, True, none of the three polls 
explored the relationship between peace- 
time military training and the well- 
being of 
Opinions would have been different had 
this been done,? but it is to be doubted. 
_ The basis for this assumption is not 
Simply the 
voistered by the three polls, 
this in itself ig Convincing. More sig- 
nificant is the fact that each organiza- 
ees to the people with differently 
Pe finds Positions, each substantiated 
re es With its Particular amplify- 

€nce, and each Came out with 


almost “qually Jarge majorities. Ate 


€ findings bears this out. 


Solely in terms of t 
young men concerned. % 


7s OF THE GALLUP PoLL 


Gallup Poll, like other national 
agencies, conducts personal in- 
Br among civilian adults in all 
ae the country, representing ey- 
jmportant socioeconomic, age, edu- 
‘onal, regional, and political group. 
a ihe summer of 1943 Gallup has 
eh asking the same question, and 
, ihus is able to chart the trend of popu- 


jar opinion, as follows: 
After the war is over, do you think 
P every able-bodied young man should be 
required to serve one year in the Army 
or Navy? 
Yes No No 
Py opinion 
Be. (Percent) (Percent) (Per cent) 
July 
1943 66 27 ff 
Nov. 
1943 63 29 8 
Sept. 
1944 63 23 14 
Dec, 
1944 70 25 5 
May 
1945 70 24 6 
a 


Queried on when the program should 
_ be enacted, opinions have divided 
_ Slarply. Almost half of those voting 
_ Wr the principle said they thought the 
@islation should not be passed until 
fter the war, but an equally large 
up wanted immediate enactment. 
-Aough the trend of opinion on a 
Versal draft as recorded by Gallup 
uctuated slightly, the differences 
Ot been great, and the number 
able to compulsory training has 
s been large. Moreover, at the 
iting, affirmative attitudes ap- 
be stabilizing at a high point. 
ficance of the “Yes” vote 
arper focus when compared 
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with Gallup’s earlier findings which date 
back to 1938. Then Hitler and Hiro- 
hito appeared remote threats to peace- 
ful America, and few people welcomed 
the idea of a military draft. Even the 
outbreak of the European war did little 
to change their minds. By the summer 
of 1940, however, a remarkable shift in 
sentiment had occurred. Predominant 
opinion then was that a military draft 
was necessary. Excluding the “No 
opinion” vote, which ran about 7 per 


cent, the pre-Pearl Harbor trend was 
as follows: 


Do you think every able-bodied young 
man 20 years old should be made to serve 
in the Army or Navy for one year? 


Yes No 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 

Dec. 
1938 37 63 
Oct. 
1939 39 61 
June 
1940 50 50 
July 
1940 67 33 
Aug. 
1940 66 34 


A fair assumption from both trends 
is that opinions on compulsory military 
training have not been generalized, but 
have been specifically related in people’s 
thinking to time and circumstance. 


NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 


Of equal importance in interpreting 
Gallup’s results is the unequivocal 
phrasing of the question in terms of 
service in the Army and Navy. 

This probably explains why the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center found 
people even more receptive to the idea. 
The question asked by the Center was, 
in some respects, more generalized than 
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‘ttl e who 
Gallup’s, thus P eg i stint 
might balk at the idea of a - siete 
in either the Army or the ce ae 
were receptive to something ai 
Reserve Officers’ T raining Corps en 
equivalent, to vote affirmatively. 8 
the majority recorded in the mos : 
cent survey is not as large as that pre 
viously found, it remains impressive. 


NORC asked: 


Would you be in favor, or would you be 
against a law that would require boys to 
take a year’s military training after the 
war when they became 18 Years old? 


1944 1945 
For 79 per cent 72 per cent 
i ts ‘bc 
Against iy ee 20 . 
No opinion Sk £6 Sac 


NORC has also substantiated its re- 
sults in other ways. In the 1944 study, 
People’s views on Possible international 
Tepercussions of a peacetime draft were 
explored. The results were illuminat- 
ing. Seven in every ten Americans 
thought if the United States were to 
embark on the Program, other nations 
would follow suit; but they saw no seri- 


not lead to future wars. 
The Center also analyzed the Pat- 
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President Roosevelt’s pre-Peary Hathy 
policies—eight In ten of them, ’ 
against six in ten of the opponents : 
a military draft, holding that the Ja 

President tried to keep the Nation 5 

of war. prior to the Japanese attar 

And they were relatively less Pessimigt, 
about the future, though only ip degra 
63 per cent of them compared With 75 
per cent of the dissenting minorit 
thought the United States woulq be af 
war within the next fifty years. Qp 
other postwar issues there was little 
difference between the two groups 
though, not unexpectedly, more of the 
proponents than of the Opponents of 
military training adhered to the view 
that the program would not lead to fu- 
ture wars. 


FORTUNE SuRVEY 


At the time the congressional hear- 
ings on the bill commenced Fortune 
Survey had not Published anything 
bearing directly on the question, of 
more recent date than July 1944. Then 
it sounded out attitudes on two aspects 
of the problem: 


After the war, do you think the U. S. 
should draft all young men for a certain 
amount of army training during peacetime? 


Yes 69.1 per cent 
No 21.1 Se 
9.8 “ae 


After the war, d ink the U. 5. 
ahs Ra » GO you think 


all young men for a certaifl , 
amount of training during peacetime, Of 
Should : 
s we go back to the regular army — 
ystem of taking volunteers only? x 


] » Peo- 
: ning were more eens ed ra 61.4 per cent 
ee United States par ica oa 5 29:4 “ee 
cee acon of nations (72 per Two - 
Stam (63 per cent) "7 =e ve here, The ree a cae a 
? 


People who 


: 2pproved 
a UNIversa] 


draft Changed 


“chen given the alternative of a volun- 
eer army: However, the shift was not 

“great, and a considerable majority, even 
then, held to compulsory military train- 

-., The second point is that Fortune 
; 4 pny phrased the issue in terms of 
—— grmy training (like Gallup and unlike 
NORC), but also included the word 
“draft” which might have unpleasant 
connotations to some. Yet the affirma- 
tive vote remained large. 

Asked how long the training period 
should last, almost half (46.9 per cent) 
said one year; the choice of the next 
Jargest group (16.7 per cent) was two 
years; and the remaining groups se- 
lected periods ranging from six months 
to more than two years. As to the age 
of the trainees, a plurality (44 per 
cent) voted for the eighteenth birth- 
day, and almost a third (30 per cent) 
thought under 18 years was a good time 
tostart. Only 17 per cent felt that the 
men should be older than 18 years. 
The remainder (7 per cent) withheld 
opinions on the issue. 

Fortune explored another phase of 
the problem in the same study: whether 
OF not people thought the United States 
could have a sufficiently large army by 
télying on a volunteer system. Results 
showed an exact split between pro and 
fon opinions with a fairly large minority 
unable to make a choice. 

; After the war, do you think the U. S. 
Should have an army large enough for the 
fountry’s needs by taking volunteers only? 


— 


Yes 42.0 per cent 
No a 
No opinion oat 


Fortune also has reported evidence 
« changing attitudes toward military 
ts, Presumably brought on by al- 
red world conditions. For example, 
Tech 1939, Roper’s interviewers 
@ that three-fourths of the public 
ed a suggestion that every adult 
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male should spend at least two years 
in the Army. A year later, in May 
1940, a slim majority (53 per cent) 
voted for compulsory military training 
for young men, ages 18 to 20 years. 
By September 1942, however, 69 per 
cent agreed to the general principle that 
every man should have some military 
training, even in peacetime. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


The strong support for compulsory 
peacetime military training registered in 
public opinion polls should not be con- 
sidered an isolated attitude, but, as 
previously suggested, rather a part of 
a larger pattern of thinking on the 
postwar world. Thus people have also 
been strongly in favor of an interna- 
tional police force, a large peacetime 
army for the United States, and other 
forceful measures. 

Votes for an international police force 
have ranged from approximately 60 to 
80 per cent, depending on the question 
asked. For example, Fortune Survey 
in 1944 found that 54 per cent of the 
people agreed that a general interna- 
tional organization would need ‘a per- 
manent military police force of its own, 
stronger than any single nation’s”; in 
contrast, when the Office of Public 
Opinion Research of Princeton Univer- 
sity stated the proposition in terms of 
a police force “to keep the peace,” 77 
per cent agreed. 

However, a Gallup Poll taken in 
February 1945 showed that half of the 
American people wanted a peacetime 
United States Army at least a million 
strong; and according to a Fortune Sur- 
vey published in June 1945, 80 per cent 
said the United States should have a 
larger army, navy, and air corps after 
the war than Great Britain, Russia, 
China, or France. 

More revealing of the pattern of opin- 
ions were answers to this question, also 


itn he 
pee 


Tue ANNALS 0 


Becblished in the June 1945 } 
Fortune: 


i ich of 
In the Pacific (Atlantic) a ag ree 
these three possible strengths : oy 
it will be best for us to have 
pati) cher cent) 
Be strong enough our- 
selves to stop any 
disturbances there 
Be strong enough to 
join with other na- 
tions to stop dis- 
turbances, but not 
strong enough to do 
it alone 32.2 42.1 
Keep only a_ small 
force and wait to 
build it up until a 
disturbance _ threat- 
ens us 41 4.8 
Don’t know 48 5.4 


58.9 47.7 


Further questioning revealed that 
people divided their votes between 
Great Britain, Russia, and China as 
Partners to be counted on to help us 
keep the peace in the Pacific; whereas 
in the Atlantic, main reliance was 
placed on Great Britain, with Russia 
and France in the background, 

One interpretation of this cluster of 
attitudes, Particularly as viewed against 
majority Support for our Participation 
IN an international] league, would be 
that confusion and Contradiction mark 
Popular American thought, 


can attitudes at present, 
desire of the People is fo 
rightly or wrongly, they are hot pre 
Pared to rely on any one measur ; 
ensure fulfillment of that aim a 
STUDENTs’ Point oF View 


Persons of an a 
3 8€ to be syb; 
peacetime military draft wer cleet to a 


© somewhat 


a in i Loge eGR EE: Lea ive? aaa eee ee 
a Baie 3 [a ees 
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ssue of 


enthusiastic about the iden al 
oe their elders. A poll taken by tt 
Institute of Student Opinion Re | 
high school students throughout thee | 
tion, reported in the fall of “for | 
showed that less than a majority of a7 
students favored compulsory military 
training for boys from 17 to 23 ver 
of age. However, it is noteworthy that 
among the boys the favorable vot 
reached much higher proportions, The 
girls held back. 


Are you in favor of one year’s compu. 
sory military training for 17- to 23-year. 
old boys after the war? 


Boys Girls Total 

(Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 
Yes 58.5 38.5 48.5 
No 30.5 44.5 37.5 
No opinion 11.0 17.0 14.0 


High school boys welcomed the pros- 
pect of a military program more than 
they did that of a training program only 
partly military. (In this, as subse- 
quently reported, they differed from 


their teachers.) The girls, however, 
reversed that order. 


Are you in favor of one year’s compul- 
SOry service not necessarily military for 11- 


to 23-year-old boys after the war? 
Boys Girls Total 
(Per cent) (Percent) (Per cent) 
ne 46.5 45.5 46.0 
pe 41.0 3856 39.8 
No opinion 125 16.0 14.2 


_A suggestion of how college students | 
viewed the issue (but only a suggestion 
7 Cause of the limitations of the sami: | 
poe. was @ survey made in March 1945 -_ 
Ber Students at the University of 
oli T. There a majority (54 

: approved one year’s peace 
€ Army or Navy f 
young men. As ret 
Newspaper, the 
men were op 


€ student 
Majority of 
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majority of women approved—thus, ap- 
parently, reversing high school Opinion. 
Half of the students were against con- 
sidering legislation on the proposal be- 
fore the war's end. 


EpucaTors’ Point or Virw 


Manifestly, what the American peo- 
ple thought of a peacetime draft de- 
parted drastically from the views ex- 
pressed by those charged with the 
education of the Nation’s young people. 
Polls of educators’ opinions have shown 
majority disapproval of the proposed 
program. 

An example of this point of view is 
the study made in January 1945 by the 
Division of Research of the National 
Education Association. Questionnaires 
were mailed to superintendents of 
schools in communities over 2,500 popu- 
lation, to a random sample of high 
school principals, and to the president 
or secretary of each affiliated unit of 
the National Education Association. 

Of the 7,700 questionnaires sent out, 

3,800 were returned, a high proportion 
for this method of polling. 

Replies showed that opposition was 
_ Strong to immediate enactment of legis- 
lation for a peacetime draft. The 
lestion and the vote were: 


suming that a decision is to be made 
and that your opinion will influence 
gress, do you favor a full year of com- 
ory military training for all able-bodied 
men, the training to be given in 

camps under the exclusive direc- 
of the regular military agencies: 
avy, etc.? 


Yes No 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 
37 63 
32 68 
40 60 
34 64 
d cators were almost as much 


rogram as the public was 


for it. It must be admitted, however, 
that the proposition put to the school- 
men was stringent—so stringent, in 
fact, as to bear the marks of a “loaded” 
question. Nor was any provision made 
for “no opinion” answers. In any case, 
the question was much more specific 
than any of those used in the national 
Polls, not only in terms of conditions of 
training, and the implications of per- 
sonal responsibility, but significantly, in 
the time element. As will be recalled, 
a fairly large proportion of the people 
who wanted military training also 
wanted legislation postponed until af- 
ter the war. This may partly account 
for the striking discrepancy in attitudes 
between the two groups. 

But certainly if educators could have 
their say, legislation would be delayed 
until after the war. They voted 68 
per cent strong against immediate con- 
sideration. Their dislike of current pro- 
posals obviously did not stem from a 
generalized opposition to all military 
training—pacifism was not its root; for 
eight out of ten of all educators queried 
stated that they were not against all 
forms of compulsory peacetime military 
training. 


Alternatives lacking 


It was not too clear, however, just 
what kind of program leaders of edu- 
cation would substitute for a straight- 
line military draft. Approximately 50 
per cent favored a combined plan— 
military training plus something else. 
But their suggestions, when specific, 
were so varied as to prevent catalogu- 
ing. From the evidence on hand, how- 
ever, it is clear that most of those who 
were specific were inclined to give 
schools and colleges a hand in the proc- 
ess. Here are some comments illustra- 
tive of typical points of view: 


I favor a program of military training, 


ty of women approved—thus, ap- 
tly, reversing high school opinion. 
of the students were against con- 
ering legislation on the proposal be- 
e the war's end. 


’ EpucaTors’ PoInT oF View 


“Manifestly, what the American peo- 
Je thought of a peacetime draft de- 
parted drastically from the views ex- 
pressed by those charged with the 
education of the Nation’s young people. 
Polls of educators’ opinions have shown 
majority disapproval of the proposed 
program. 

An example of this point of view is 
the study made in January 1945 by the 
Division of Research of the National 
Education Association. Questionnaires 
were mailed to superintendents of 
schools in communities over 2,500 popu- 
lation, to a random sample of high 
school principals, and to the president 
or secretary of each affiliated unit of 
the National Education Association. 
Of the 7,700 questionnaires sent out, 
3,800 were returned, a high proportion 
for this method of polling. 

Replies showed that opposition was 
f strong to immediate enactment of legis- 

lation for a peacetime draft. The 
3 question and the vote were: 


Assuming that a decision is to be made 
now, and that your opinion will influence 
Congress, do you favor a full year of com- 
pulsory military training for all able-bodied 
| Young men, the training to be given in 
| ae Tillitary camps under the exclusive direc- 
| Yon of the regular military agencies: 
my, Navy, etc.? 


Yes No 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 
63 
68 
60 
64 


i intendents 
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for it. It must be admitted, however, 
that the proposition put to the school- 
men was stringent—so stringent, in 
fact, as to bear the marks of a “loaded” 
question. Nor was any provision made 
for “no opinion” answers. In any case, 
the question was much more specific 
than any of those used in the national 
polls, not only in terms of conditions of 
training, and the implications of per- 
sonal responsibility, but significantly, in 
the time element. As will be recalled, 
a fairly large proportion of the people 
who wanted military training also 
wanted legislation postponed until af- 
ter the war. This may partly account 
for the striking discrepancy in attitudes 
between the two groups. 

But certainly if educators could have 
their say, legislation would be delayed 
until after the war. They voted 68 
per cent strong against immediate con- 
sideration. Their dislike of current pro- 
posals obviously did not stem from a 
generalized opposition to all military 
training—pacifism was not its root; for 
eight out of ten of all educators queried 
stated that they were not against all 
forms of compulsory peacetime military 
training. 


Alternatives lacking 


It was not too clear, however, just 
what kind of program leaders of edu- 
cation would substitute for a straight- 
line military draft. Approximately 50 
per cent favored a combined plan— 
military training plus something else. 
But their suggestions, when specific, 
were so varied as to prevent catalogu- 
ing. From the evidence on hand, how- 
ever, it is clear that most of those who 
were specific were inclined to give 
schools and colleges a hand in the proc- 
ess. Here are some comments illustra- - 
tive of typical points of view: ; 


I favor a program of military training, 
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our pub- 
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into 
integrated with, and geared into, 
lic schools. 

All college men shou 
the required amount 0 
in college. a 

“T° s in 

Require three years’ military training 
all high schools. 

Be Taf en i 

Combination military-institutfonal Aree 
tion. An integrated sateen Coes 
tary program, including physical re 
tation. 


take 
ld be able to ta 
f military training 


Summer camps only, except for boys 
out of school. 


Can best be done in R.O.T.C. units dur- 
ing school vacation. 


An earlier study made in May 1944 
by the National Education Association 
explored in greater detail educators’ 
views on the kind of program deemed 
desirable. In this survey, superintend- 
ents only were asked for expressions of 
opinion. They voted overwhelmingly 
(85 per cent of the total return) for a 
more extensive preparedness program 
than in prewar years. Few, however, 
envisioned a strictly military plan, and 
most preferred a nonmilitary, or com- 
bined military-camping-national service 
Program. The question 


and summary 
of replies follows: 


If the United States were to move to- 
ward some type of more extensive prepa- 
ration for possible future emergencies 

, 


what type of Program would you consider 
best, or least objectionable? 


Compulsory national sery- 
Ice (Camp and non-camp 


service, Combining  citj- 

zenship training With 

eg on national proj- 

ects 
State and local camping eos — 

program a ee 
Compulsory military train- 

ing Deke Le 
Some combination of 2 or 

more of the above oh 
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OLLEGE AND Uy ay 
INION OF C IVERS ry, 
OF PRESIDENTS it 


College and university Presiden, 
were even more decidedly against inn 
mediate enactment of “4 Compulsory 
military training program. In a i 
vey by the American Council of Educa. 
tion and the American Association a 
Junior Colleges among more than 
thousand university and college Dresi. 
dents, 77 per cent advised delay jp 
congressional consideration of the Meas. 
ure. Instead, they strongly urged the 
setting up of a national commission to 
study the problem and make recom, 
mendations to Congress: 


Do you favor the creation by the Con- 
gress of a national commission representa. 
tive of many interests—Army, Navy, Edu 
cation, Business, Labor, Agriculture and 
Religion—to study all aspects of postwar 
national defense, including universal mili- 
tary training, and to make recommenda- 


tions to the Congress? 
Yes 80.1 per cent 
No 9 5 iz (74 
Uncertain 6.9 . “es 
No answer 3.5 “ae 


Judgments of university and college 
Presidents on the Principle of a peace- 
time draft were not, however, as de- 
risive as those found in the National 

ducation Association poll, possibly re- 
Hlecting in part the difference in the 
questions asked. Not any more of them 
than of the schoolmen approved the 
Principle, byt less than half (in contrast 
to almost two-thirds in the NEA study) 
Were definitely against it, and almost 
One-seventh were unable to make up 


t . 4 
any Minds or did not answer the ques 


favor the estab] 
Icy of Som 
Physically 


No 47.0 per cent 
“Yes <n 
Uncertain 
No answer 


oe 
eee 


The opinions of those who favored 
the principle diverged sharply regard. 
ing details of the program. In general, 
however, the largest single bloc of votes 
respectively favored these points: 


1, A combination of basic military train- 
ing, specialist training and non-military 
training (39 per cent). 

2. The program to be directed by the 
armed forces in co-operation with civilian 
education (40 per cent). 

3. No exemptions for any classes of 
men (44 per cent). 
$ 4A single continuous training period 

of twelve months (30 per cent). 

5. The program to begin at any age 
chosen by the individual between his sey- 
enteenth and twenty-third birthdays (44 
per cent). 


College and university administrators 
who opposed a peacetime draft were 
asked what forms of national defense 
they favored. Obviously they felt the 
need for strong measures of national 
Security, as shown in the following re- 
sults: Overwhelming majorities said 
they wanted an adequate professional 
Standing army and navy, an interna- 
tional police force and limitation of 
atmaments as an outgrowth of inter- 
__ Hational co-operation, and better health 
_ 4nd physical training programs in 
Schools and colleges. Important ma- 
Jotities also spoke for a large-scale re- 
Search program in the science and tech- 
_ Hology of war, peacetime planning for 
__ Speedy industrial conversion to war pro- 
duction, and increased facilities for 
-Taining officer personnel. 
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Program on the young men to be 
trained. This, too, was a study made 
among educators—the American Maga- 
2me Poll of Experts, conducted by Dr. 
Arthur Kornhauser of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The fifty members of the panel 
are all men and women well known in 
academic and educational circles: col- 
lege and university presidents, deans, 
administrative officers, professors. 

Panel members were asked questions 
like these: 


How would a system of peacetime mili- 
tary training affect the boys trained? If 
adopted, will it lead to graver difficulties? 
What about the health, discipline, and citi- 
zenship qualities of tomorrow’s young 
men? Shall we expect a year of military 
training to prepare them for a better life? 


As reported in the June 1945 Ameri- 
can, only a small minority of the panel 
foresaw any benefit to youth from such 
a program. Only 16 per cent thought 
the effect would be good, 26 per cent 
were doubtful, and 58 per cent were 
convinced that the consequences would 
be bad. 

A peacetime draft was criticized on 
four grounds: (1) it would take a valu- 
able year out of young men’s lives, 
difficult to make up; (2) military train- 
ing, by its very nature, tends to have 
undemocratic influences; (3) military 
training in peacetime would aggravate 
personal problems, lead to feelings of 
resentment and frustration with con- 
sequent ill effects; and (4) the com- 
bination of the youth of the trainees 
and the peculiar conditions of military 
life would have a harmful effect on 
the morals of young men. 

Quite a number of the panel acknowl- 
edged some good in the program, par- 
ticularly its effect on health and physi- 
cal fitness. But few thought a military 
draft was the best way to achieve this. 
A minority also saw other possible 


‘benefits, for example: heal 
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on the proposition that a progr line 
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CONCLUSION 


To sum up: At the time Congress be- 
gan to discuss the measure, the Ameri- 
can public for the most part wanted a 
universal military draft for young men 
when the war was over. So, in some- 
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what less degree, did the yo 

le, many of whom were 
ee Leaders of the Na om 
cational life, on the other hand 
in sharp disagreement with the D 
views. Educators felt strongly 
decision should be postponed yp 1g 
war was over, and many of them Bo 
skeptical of the soundness of the pa 
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ciple of compulsory peacetime military ; 
training. The people recommended mil. 
tary training as only one of many Meas. 
ures all presumably aimed to ensure ge, 
curity and peace. Educators were at | 
one with the public in a desire to main. 
tain national security—their Opposition 
to the proposed program was not based — 
on a general opposition to military meas, 
ures. The public and the educators 
were thus agreed on ends; they differed 
on the means to attain those ends, 


; proposed that the American 
ation, as a means of preparedness 
war, should establish a system of 
scetime conscription requiring a year 
of military service and training of all 
young men somewhere around the ages 
a of eighteen to twenty-one. In making 
yp our minds concerning this proposal, 
we must strive to balance one consid- 
eration against another and to select the 
course of action which, all things con- 
sidered, seems to offer the best prospect 
of national survival. The change pro- 
posed is drastic, almost revolutionary, 
in our American tradition. And yet 
perhaps that tradition needs to be 
changed. 

Precisely because of the revolutionary 
nature of peacetime conscription, we 
have little to go on in evaluating its 
probable effectiveness or its social re- 
sults. We have no American experience 
{0 guide us, and it is by no means easy 
fo discover what European experience 
teaches. In order to find the answer, we 
Must weigh and balance against each 
other a number of uncertain possibili- 
ties and probabilities, finally deciding 
on the basis of the best available evi- 
dence just what we should do. 
_ 1 there were a reasonably well- 
_ Wotked-out science of society, it could 
he itemendously useful to us at this mo- 
_ Ment of decision. But in fact sociology 
WS far from exact, and sociologists dis- 

On many of the fundamental 
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logical analysis of the entire 
On may have some value as a 
bution to the discussion, and that 
Spirit in which this paper is 
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; _A Sociologist Looks at Conscription 


By Witrarp WaLtER 


The method of our discussion will be 
to cut the question into Pieces by logi- 
cal analysis, dividing the major ques- 
tion into a number of smaller questions, 
and then to attempt an answer into 
which sociological principles may enter 
to some degree. The method is, of 
course, extremely aprioristic, but so is 
the entire discussion of this particular 
Proposal.. And it may be that socio- 
logical analysis will have some value in 
illuminating aspects of the subjects 
which might otherwise be disregarded. 
In preparing this analysis, every effort 
has been made to expose its logic for 
discussion without any deceptive over- 
layer of rhetoric. There are many sides 
to the question, and while the writer 
would vote for conscription at the pres- 
ent time, he does not intend to commit 
himself permanently to that position 
without hearing further evidence and 
argument. 


Locicat ANALYSIS 


Logical analysis of the problem indi- 
cates that if we had the answers to the 
following questions we should know 
better what to do about conscription: 

What is the prospect of future wars? 
If there are more wars, will the United 
States become involved in them? 

Will conscription increase or decrease 
the probability of war? Will it tend to 


produce war or to involve this nation. 


in war? Will it prevent war? 

How helpful will the proposed scheme 
be as a measure of preparedness? Has 
the scheme peculiar hazards as a means 
of preparedness? 

What will be the social costs of the 
projected program? And what will be 
its incidental benefits? 

What other measures should be taken 
to assure adequate preparedness? 
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now or postpone 
her time? 


Tur PROSPECT OF FUTURE Wars 


The probability of ao. : 
very great. If the causes which vet 
produced wars in the past are not re 
moved, then there will be other wars In 
times to come. War is deeply rooted in 
our society, while the present attempts 
to prevent it are extremely superficial. 
Nothing which is being seriously con- 
sidered today goes to the roots of war. 
After the conferences are over, the 
white race will still seek to dominate the 
rest of the world through its system of 
empires. Inherent in this situation are 
at least two causes of war: the pig- 
mented peoples may one day rebel 
against their oppressors whom they so 
greatly outnumber; and the aggressor 
nations, or great powers, may clash 
among themselves. In the postwar 
Period the frightful dynamic of rival 
class systems will still operate to set 
nations at one another’s throats. 

contented smaller n 
their age-old role a 
tional politics. 
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the international level has been. 
accelerated, that contacts of t 
tions through culture and trade 
greatly increased, but it Seems | 
that this will mean, for the foreseen 
future, increased friction rathe, 

increased brotherly love. 

Even if the dynamic of socia) Clase 
which, more than any other Single fi : 
tor, brought about World War Il, w ‘ 
entirely removed by the triumph of @ 
cialism in all the countries of the earth 
it would be too soon to hope for Peace 
Quincy Wright has shown COnvincingly 
that there is an affinity between social. 
ism and war. Two socialist States 
might just as well clash as two capi. 
talist states, and we may suppose that 
they would fight much better wars than 
capitalist states. 

Will the United States join in futur 
wars? Why not? The American pep. 
ple, who love peace so much that they 
never neglect an opportunity to fight 
for it, will have many such opportuni- 
ties now that the world is one. And we 
are rapidly building up a system of 
commitments which will assure us @ 
full and indisputed right to participate 
in the quarrels of all the world. 


CONSCRIPTION AND THE PROBABILITY 
OF WAR 


Granting that there is a prospect af 

ture wars in which the United States 3 
may become involved, we may ask } 
whether conscription would tend to i» 
crease or diminish national security by | 
Producing or Preventing war. The arg 
Ments here are nicely balanced. 
8Toup argues that conscription Wé 
end to produce war through prom 
mternational distrust and stimu 
Tivalry in armaments, through less 
faith in collective Security, and 
t Tough Creating a military cas 
8roup of €conomic interests which 
tere from war. It might 

“nate: young: ameuireee war 
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yoduce a warlike mentality. The other 
group argues that the world will be 
fetter off, and the United States more 

likely to be free from the threat of 
yar, if the representatives of idealistic 
America are In a position to negotiate 
from strength instead of weakness, It 
adds that the dangers inherent in weak- 
ness are infinitely greater than those 
derived from strength. 

There is much historical evidence for 
the view that preparedness programs 
stimulate international distrust and 
thus promote war. However, the pro- 
posed conscription program is so mild 
jn nature that it would constitute no 
threat to other nations; if other na- 
fions fear us in the future it will prob- 
ably be because of our naval and air 
strength, which has nothing to do with 
this proposal. Certainly the conscripted 
army would be of such a nature that it 
could not quickly be used for aggressive 
purposes. 

Conscription might lessen the faith 
of the American people in collective se- 
curity; in fact, it probably would. But 
oné wonders whether such faith is of 
any great importance at the present 
Moment. It is true that if all the peo- 
ples of the world, haves and have-nots, 
oppressors and oppressed, should sud- 
denly become so imbued with faith in 
collective security that they would 
Scrap all their armaments and cease all 
thought of war, then the Kingdom of 
Heaven would be at hand. But this 
S hardly likely to occur so long as 
Collective security continues to mean 
What it seems to mean today, that is, 
an attempt to guarantee and perpetuate 
© the existing injustices and oppres- 

be: Slons of the world by bringing more 
force to bear in their support. Lae 

|! is also possible that conscription 
~wduld tend to create a military caste 
@ a set of economic interests which 
be predisposed toward war. This 
again, is far greater with regard 
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to the naval and air forces than with 
Tegard to the conscription army. There 
1s also the danger of widespread indoc- 
trination for war, the inculcation of a 
warlike mentality in the masses of 
young men. This could happen, and it 
could help to produce war, but it seems 
Improbable in view of the average 
young American’s attitude toward such 
matters. 

On the other hand, there is the view 
that world peace will be greatly fur- 
thered by a strong America. Allow- 
ing for the possibility of ethnocentrism, 
the present writer believes the United 
States to be, of all the great powers of 
the earth, the only one which is no- 
ticeably idealistic and humane in its 
foreign policies. Would it not be well 
for the world if this idealistic power 
were also a strong power? Would the 
heavens fall if we were to say: My 
country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be right, 
and may she also be immensely strong! ? 

This view is strengthened by an ex- 
amination of the peculiarly exposed po- 
sition of our democracy. Somewhat 
underpopulated, possessing vast re- 
sources, perpetually unready for war 
but disposed to raise its voice in inter- 
national affairs, highly inconsistent in 
its foreign policy, slow in making up its 
mind, this Nation may some day be at- 
tacked by a foreign power. Military 
strength may discourage attack. The 
strong may perhaps enjoy peace, but 
for the weak there is never any peace, 
especially if they are rich and some- 
what meddlesome. 


Tue EFFECTIVENESS OF CONSCRIPTION 


The effectiveness of conscription as a 
measure of preparedness will be less 
than many of its advocates believe, but 
it seems to be a necessary first. step 
in any program of preparedness. The 
scheme has many hazards against which 
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Peacetime military B iesioals rap- 
a Speke nb and thirties 
idly. During the ee ing Corps on 
the Reserve Officers i ual abies 
eee se eee “spe its absurd 
aid’ dinectly 
questions and answers cople eae. 
from the textbook, was a very sour J oe 
to anyone who had ever seen a "¢ . 
military organization. The ‘ise set 
tion army, unless we are very care ia 
may become the same sort of thing. 
young lieutenant recently cehumed from 
combat put it this way: Will they 
train the boys with live ammunition and 
maybe kill a few? Will they expose 
them to shells bursting, say, 300 feet 
away? Will they have nerve enough 
to tell the boy, ‘Son, we’re training you 
now so that if you ever get in combat 
you can last two weeks, three weeks or 
maybe. a month instead of getting 
killed the first day?’ I doubt it.” 

An army, in peacetime, is a prey to 
the disease known as institutionalism, 
It stifles criticism and court-martials 
innovators. It makes poor use of the 
abilities of its men. It goes in for 
fancy uniforms and parade-ground ma- 
nheuvers but neglects the realities of 
war. It tends to be 
Preparing for the last War or still fight- 
ing the Battle of Gettysburg, cultivat- 


t is an 
ty true of the 
Which, in Peacetime 
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tion we might have the appearance by ' 
not the reality of an army 4 ie 
might neglect other Measures decatg 
of a false feeling of Security, py, m 
tions against this eventuality are Cleary 
indicated. ; 

It has also been Pointed out that th. 
der modern conditions a man dogg not 
become a trained soldier In a Year, sin 
he must learn infinitely more than a 
soldier ever had to know ip Previous 
ages. In addition, changes Of tech. 
nology will make the training of 1959 
obsolete in 1955. Advocates of Con. 
scription admit this, but insist that 
their aim is to give the man the Social 
conditioning which would enable him 
to function in an army System, and that 
if he had this he could acquire up-to. 
date skills in a short time. There js 
merit in this view. A soldier is g 
soldier, and he can quickly learn to 
fight with new weapons. Conscription 
would not, however, give us an army — 
instantly capable of offense or defense; 
this is one reason why such an army 
could not easily be used for Purposes of 
aggression. | 


SOCIAL Costs anp INCIDENTAL GAINS 


Both the social] costs and the inci 
dental gains of the proposed program 
would be considerable. These should 
be carefully weighed and _ balanced 
against each other, and every attempt 
Should be made to minimize the one 
and conserve the other. 

Some alleged costs of conscription 


may be discounted. Tt will not, as 
some say, create a gigantic veteran 
Problem, A veteran problem is created 


by Service in time of war, by. combat 
With its death and wounds and mental 
Strain, and b | 
Pee nae. they give themselves a 
Said tha 
the sex mora 
Te should 
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ever, a year of military service 
certainly disrupt the relations of 
sexes, and would strike a heavy 
t the American family. It would 
» the young man to postpone mar- 
"sage for 2 year or more, and would in- 
 oduce confusion by giving women an 
_ gdvantage in competition for jobs and 
education, thus discouraging marriage. 
Normal association of the sexes, with 
its informal but often effective educa- 
tion, would be interrupted for one year, 
and would be replaced, for the men, by 
institutional living in a one-sex group, 
and this would certainly complicate the 
problems of mate selection and mar- 
tiage adjustment. These things could 
not fail to affect the birth rate, which 
is already too low, especially among the 
educated and intelligent sections of the 
population. If conscription is adopted, 
measures to strengthen the family and 
_ Mictease the birth rate are indicated. 
; Organized labor is opposed to con- 
scription, presumably because its lead- 
ets feel the measure would affect the 
class struggle in a manner adverse to 
labor interests. The sympathies of 
Army Officers are, of course, with the 
_ _&mploying group, which would prob- 
ably affect the character of Army in- 
3 doctrination, so that labor’s objections 
_ May be well founded. If the measure 
3 adopted, labor should insist that 
there is some form of supervision which 
assure the impartiality of Army in- 
trination. 
From the viewpoint of an educator, 
of the greatest costs of conscription 
l€ waste of the abilities of many 
ds of capable young men. 
© seems no way of avoiding this, 
Point in deluding ourselves with 
Other kinds of gains. It might 
to compensate for the cost 
Z some way of discovering 
oung men during their 
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Period of service and then giving them 
help with their postservice education. 
any incidental gains are claimed 
for the conscription program. The ex- 
perience might have some educational 
value, but for most boys the value 
would certainly be less than that of a 
year of school. It may be that there 
would be some physical benefit to the 
conscripts, and that the discovery of 
educational deficiencies would make 
Possible remedial programs. It may be, 
but the method is one of burning the 
house down to get a piece or two of 
roast pig, since such ends could be ac- 
complished more easily in other ways. 
On balance, one would have to say 
that the social costs of conscription out- 
weigh the incidental gains, and the 
measure will have to be justified, if at 
all, on the grounds of overriding neces- 
sity. 


OTHER MEASURES OF PREPAREDNESS 


In the discussion of other measures 
of preparedness, the opponents of con- 
scription have made some of their 
soundest points. Without some of 
these other proposed measures, con- 
scription will not be an adequate means 
of defense. 

Modern war rests upon scientific re- 
search. Wars are won by learning and 
inventiveness as much as by bravery 
and military organization. As war 
grows more total, the relative impor- 
tance of its industrial and _ scientific 
aspects increases—and ultimately tech- 
nology and science are one. Emphasis 
upon scientific progress is, therefore, 
essential to national security. If con- 
scription interferes with scientific prog- 
ress, as it may, it could easily cost 
more than it is worth. Ideally every 
billion spent for training or armament 
should be matched by a certain ex- 
penditure (itself estimated on the basis 
of research) for scientific advancement. — 
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enough. Poi aia 
Another necessity is to find 


means of combating the ae eee 
inherent in a peacetime army. 10 : 

. keep abreast 0 
thing, the Army must p ihe 
scientific progress, be constantly init i 
alert for the possibilities of new dis 
coveries; there must be constant com- 
munication and interchange of person- 
nel between the Army and centers of 
research. Again, we must have higher 
pay and better social standing for Army 
officers. The salaries of our officers, 
who now wield vast power, are ridicu- 
lous in comparison with their responsi- 
bilities. If the Army is to attract good 
men, it must reward them adequately in 
both money and prestige. 

But more than that, the Army must 
learn to utilize the abilities of the men 
it has. Officers must be permitted to 
specialize, must be placed where they 
belong in peace as well as in war. In- 
ventiveness must be encouraged. Criti- 
cism must not be stifled. There must 
be a permanent revolution in the Army. 
Procedures to attain these ends could 
easily be devised, 


war. 
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All this is, however, Somewh, 
side the point. The claim. of the 
scriptionists is a modest one 
say their proposal is a necesga “ 
ment in any program of Preparednes 3 
They do not deny the Importance 
these other measures. And we shou 
add that it hardly seems Probable 
any of these other Proposed Meas ey 
would be adequate without the Progran, 


of conscription. 
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Is PREPAREDNESS ENougy? 


From the standpoint of Sociology, ; 
is clear that military preparedness alone 
is not enough to assure national Se. 
curity. If the United States is to be 
strong enough to survive, it must have, 
among other things: 

1. An adequate population, For 
this we need a population Policy which 
will encourage the reproduction of the 
fit until the optimum population is at. 
tained. 

2. A just society. If we go into the 
next war carrying the burden of racial, 
religious, and class antagonisms which 
we have carried in this war, we stand a 
good chance of losing if we Oppose a 
monolithic state. Here the sociologist, 
who is concerned with such matters, 
can make a great contribution to na- 
tional Strength. 

3. A progressive society. Herein de 
mocracy, with its relative freedom of 
opinion and economic enterprise and its 
emphasis upon the education and de 
velopment of the individual, may have q 
4 long-run advantage over totalitaria 
ism : 


4. A forej 
Swer 


sd more sane in the immediate 
». If the war is followed by a 
ophrenic pacifism similar to that of 
- twenties, We shall perhaps be less 
Bie t0 deal intelligently with reality 
Fats we are at present. Now at least 
{know that war is possible and that 
ce can become involved in it, but in a 
3 few years many people may be disposed 
io deny that fact. L 


CONCLUSION 


On balance, the writer would vote for 
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Conscription at the present stage of the 
argument. The proposed program en- 
tails great social costs and many haz- 
ards. It must be supplemented by 
broad social programs before we can 
hope to be secure. But some form of 
Preparedness is necessitated by the 
present state of our international re- 
lations and conscription is a necessary 
element in any program of prepared- 
ness. We should therefore adopt the 
measure and attempt to cut its costs 
and avoid its hazards as best we can. 


The late Willard Waller, Ph.D., was associate professor of sociology at Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. A veteran of World War I, he taught in 
Morgan Park Military Academy from 1920 to 1926. He was editor of War in the Twen- 
fieth Century (1940), and author of War and the Family (1940), and The Veteran Comes 
Back (1944). 
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CONOMICS deals with the crea- 
K tion of wealth; military seas ; 
ness with plans for its destruction. ae 
nomic analysis cannot yield an ane 
to the question of whether or not the 
benefits from a program of military pre- 
paredness are worth their cost. Those 
benefits are not measurable in economic 
terms. The desirable size and com- 
position of our military resources in 
peacetime must be evaluated in terms 
of military security and the prospect 
for success in building a dependable 
organization for international peace, 
law, and order. 

Economic analysis can make a sig- 
nificant contribution, however, to the 
discussion of preparedness _ policies. 
Once alternative Programs of military 
Preparation are presented to the public 
I for debate and decision, the economic 
| costs of these Programs and their im- 
iff pact upon the Nation’s economy are im- 
portant factors which must be consid- 
ered in making an intelligent choice. 

Wi If the same degree of military pre- 
Hi Paredness can be achieved by different 

i routes, 
may, indeed, become the decisive factor. 
While the final decision as to the de- 


grounds, the Public should 
much of the i Sa ae 


reflect those of 
the authors are affiliates 


c Implications of Universal] _ 
Military Training | 
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tary program. Any Policy of go b 
a scope as the proposal of “uniy 
compulsory military training jg ha 
to have a considerable impact UPON the 
Nation’s economy. The Purpose of 
this paper is to describe this impact ana 
evaluate the economic costs involved 

this projected program. t 


THREE BASIC ALTERNATIVES 


It is helpful to place this Specific pre. 
paredness program into its broader set. 
ting. No armament program js Purely 
national in its consideration. Essen. 
tially, the magnitude of America’s Post. 
war military program will be strongly 
influenced by the Prospects for the 
United Nations establishing successful 
machinery to maintain peace. 

With respect to security and defense, 
the United Nations have a choice among | 
three basic courses of action: 4 

Independent national armament— 
Each nation can tely primarily upon its 
Own military prowess. Economically, — 
this would unquestionably be the most 
costly course for every nation. It would — 
require the largest proportion of 
economic resources to be withd 
from civilian use. Politically, it wou 
be the most explosive policy, ent 
an almost Inevitable arms race. 
tarily, its effect would be paradoxica 
the higher the degree of prepared 
a nation would try to attain 

€r would Military security 
Ndeed, in 4 world armed to the 


- nation would have any sec 


would become possible. Hence, 
dividual economic costs to Be 
s by nations entering such alliances 
ght be somewhat less. But the same 
er of armament races and explosive 
tical atmosphere would prevail. 
A E orid police force—If the United 
“Nations were to pool their military re- 
3 urces into One Organization to main- 
"fain world peace, it is clear that much 
~ Jower economic costs would be required 
~ ‘than in either of the two alternative 
courses. Even though the various ar- 
mies, navies, and air forces might retain 
their national identities, with their de- 
ployment only loosely co-ordinated by 
an international security council, the 
individual security of each nation would 
be considerably strengthened at a rela- 
tively low economic cost. The estab- 
lishment of a true world police force 
under an organized world government 
would be the cheapest means of all, and 
would yield the greatest security. 
Tt is well to keep these alternative 
courses of world military development 
in mind when evaluating the economic 
Cost of the specific preparedness pro- 
| $fam of any nation, including the United 
States, To the extent that the United 
_ Nations succeed in erecting an effective 
_ “ganization for collective military se- 
-(Curity, the world burden of armament 
will be light. But to the extent that the 
Vhited Nations fail in such communal 

efforts, the world armament burden will 
stow er vittually without limit. 


i 
Some PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


N addition to the international im- 
ions of armament policy, other 
ental questions on universal 
ng have an important economic 
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ing force of professional soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen, and to what extent 
upon reserve personnel who have re- 
ceived some military training? We are 
coming out of this war with an ample 
number of trained personnel and a large 
amount of military equipment. Will it 
be necessary, then, to embark in the 
immediate postwar ‘period upon a large 
national preparedness program, particu- 
larly since the enemy countries are be- 
ing so stripped that they cannot wage 
war for many years? 

The problems encountered in evaluat- 
ing the economic aspects of an arma- 
ment program can be illustrated by a 
brief analysis of the proposed universal 
military training program, which re- 
mains, thus far, the only specific pro- 
gram submitted to the American people 
for immediate decision. 

The proposed program calls for a 
full-year’s training of every physically 
able young man reaching the age of 18 
years. After completion of the year’s 
training, he would become a member of 
the reserve forces for a period of five 
years, during which time he may or 
may not have to participate in one or 
more refresher courses.? 


SIZE OF THE ARMED ForcEs 


Men who would become eligible for 
conscription in 1946 were born in 1928. 
During the decade of 1928-37, the 
number of male births in the United 
States averaged around 1.1 million per 
year. About 93 per cent will attain the 
age of 18 years. If judged under pres- 
ent physical standards, nearly 25 per 
cent would not be accepted for training 
because of physical or mental defects, 
leaving between 750,000 and 800 ,000 
men to go through military training 


each year during the period of 1946 to 


1955. If, after training for one year, 


2The present May-Gurney Bill does not 


provide for refresher courses, but some mili- 


tary quarters favor them strongly. 


Tue AN 


‘ e 
the men would be placed in ee es 
forces for five years, the Unite S Gande 
would have, after 1951, a sein in in 
of four million men, plus 770, 

Bes 
ae Pe citact to realize that ba es 
serve force of nearly 5 se 
would not replace the Regular ai ’ 
Navy, or Air Force. We proba - 
would still be asked to maintain a oe 
lar professional military personnel ) 
at least 1 million men‘ to be recruited 
through voluntary enlistment. In or- 
der to attract the caliber of men desired 
for mechanized forces, substantially 
higher military pay will have to be of- 
fered than before the war when the 
average compensation per soldier and 
sailor was only $1,000 a year (includ- 
ing officers) . i 

In fact, the permanent postwar size 
of the regular professional armed forces 
will probably be determined quite in- 
dependently of whether or not the 
Nation adopts a universal training 
program. Assistant Secretary of War 


8 This is the estimate which appears in Kim- 
mel, et al., Postwar Fiscal Requirements, The 
Brookings Institution, 1945, 

* Brig. Gen. Edward A. Evans of the Army 
General Staff Committee for Reserve Policy 


of 500,000 Regulars, 


man active Reserve built up by compulsory 
training, ] 


For the Navy’s estimates, 
500,000 men, see the statement by 


These estimates may Jean toward 
Some Writers, Citing 
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“McCloy states emphatically 


trainees will not become a Part 
standing army or navy, eithe, 
or after training.”® By the time , 
men have been trained, they Will rep, 
to civilian life. It is, therefore 
tremely doubtful that a Program ‘a 
versal military training would reduc, 
the cost of the regular military esta 4 
lishment; it may well tend to have the 
opposite effect.” “3 
The projected armed force Would be 
much larger than before the War. Ty. 
ble 1 shows that in 1939 the Uniteg 
States had about 330,000 men in aCtiye 
service and 210,000 in the trained Re. 
serve (excluding the National Guard), 
a total of 540,000 men. According to | 
the above estimate, however, the United 
States would maintain, after full de. 
mobilization of World War II forces, 
a professional armed force of around 
1,000,000 men, with an immediate 
trained reserve of more than 4V, mil. 
lion—a total of over 5 million men, or 
ten times the trained Personnel thought 
necessary for national defense in 1939, 


ESTIMATES OF ARMAMENT Costs | 


The measurement of the economic 
impact of an armament program is a | 
difficult problem. Federal appropria- | 
tions for the military and naval estab- 
lishment are only one of the items im ‘| 
the ledger. There are many indirect 
Costs involved in Preparing a nation for | 
War, Theoretically, the most appropri- 
ate method of determining armament . | 
Costs is to estimate the volume of ce 
vilian goods and Services that could be 
Produced by the manpower and capital 
Tesources assigned to the military 
éram. This indirect “opportunity cc 
of armament is considerably higher 


* . Se his article in this issue of THE 
will take about 125,000 regular 
Personnel to carry out the training ] 


See Hanson © i 
Peacetime >” ee 
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REWAR AND PROSPECTIVE PosTWwAaR 


| * Fiscal year Army Navy and Marines 
| a ‘ Se eat Active Reserve Active | Reserve Active | Reserve 
sss 416 248 168 | 138 {17 110 51 
1936 96160 a 460 286 174 166 119 120 55 
rr 482 306 176 | 2178 114 128 62 
0) oo Se 501 317 184 184 116 13g 68 
i 539 328 211 188 139 140 72 
1049"... 365 SE 1,750 | 1,750 950 800 
After Demobilization, with Univ. 
Meemienoogtam~....... ll 5,620 | 1,000 | 4,620 d a 


«From Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1943 


‘From L. H. Kimmel, et ai., 
Washington, D. C., 1945. 


4The probable distribution of the armed 
period is difficult to assess at present. 


the immediate fiscal expenditures which 
appear in the Federal budget. 

For convenience, we shall use the 
term “armaments” to cover every ac- 
tivity directly connected with the mili- 
taty establishment. Two methods 
should be distinguished in evaluating 
the cost of a given armament program: 
the direct costs in terms of government 
expenditures, and the indirect or im- 
puted costs in terms of the “value of 
Civilian goods and services that could 
otherwise have been produced by the 
Fesources actually used to provide 
| atmaments.”® The latter measure- 
Ment involves a complicated technique 
of economic analysis if a high degree 
of accuracy is to be attained. In the 
ollowing we shall aim only at rough 
4pproximations. 

Federal armament expenditures in 
: the United States amounted to ap- 
_ WMoximately 1 billion dollars per year 

‘ during the late 1930’s. No one seri- 


See the cogent treatise by R. W. Gold- 
b, “Measuring the Economic Impact of 
€nt Expenditures,” Studies in Income 
alth (New York: National Bureau of 
ic Research, 1943), Vol. VI, pp. 46-83. 


, tables 165 and 166, for 1935-39. 


Postwar Fiscal Requirements, The Brookings Institution, 
( Assuming demobilization not yet completed. 
¢ The Reserve is based on estimated 770,000 


trainees per year and a 5-year reserve status. 
forces among Army and Navy in the postwar 


ously expects the regular appropriations 
of the War and Navy Departments to 
drop below that level after this war. 
Indeed, even under the most optimistic 
assumptions regarding the success of 
the United Nations Organization, arma- 
ment expenditures are likely to consid- 
erably exceed that figure during the 
1950’s. Any expenditures authorized 
for a universal military training pro- 
gram would be largely, if not entirely, 
in addition to that amount. 

The annual cost of such a program 
has been estimated at 1,047 million dol- 
lars.° This estimate presumes a pay 
of $30 a month, however, whereas the 
level of compensation might approach 
the present minimum military pay of 
$50 a month.*? The estimate, further, 
takes no account of instructional costs 
which may easily amount to 100 mil- 
lion dollars a year or more. Thus the 
training program may cost as much as 

9 See Kimmel, e¢ al., op. cit. This estimate 
assumes a compensation of $360 a year and 
an annual cost of food, clothing, lodging, and 
equipment of $1,000 per trainee, for 770,000 
trainees a year. 

10 The trainees would receive $50 a month 
unless Congress specifically orders otherwise. 
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Total 
ise it SESS 

721 

0 a ae oan an 

Pee) tae 

01) Oe ie ies 7,195 
After Demobilization he 

(rough approximation) ae 

Regular Forces.......---- ra 


Training Program 


6 Kimmel ef al., op. cit. 


1,300 million dollars per year or about 
$1,700 per trainee.*? 

If we assume that the professional 
personnel of the armed forces would 
number around 1 million, and that the 
average rate of total expenditure per 
man would be $4,000,!* we arrive at a 
level of armament costs of 5.3 billion 
dollars annually for the postwar period, 
after full demobilization.® This is al- 
most twice as large as was the total 
Federal budget during the 1920’s, Ta- 
ble 2 presents some highlights of di 
armament costs before the 
compares them with wh 
pected after the war. 

This estimate of 5.3 billi 
for armament expenditures 


11 The Office of 
estimate is $1,750 
each enlisted man 
12 This figure is slightly ] 

for 1939 in Table 2, and aes 
tive. Mechanization has 


m 
1939, and although the nee 


rect 
war, and 
at may be eX- 


on dollars 
after de- 


War Information’s current 


per year on maintenan 
in the Army, Be 


78 Kimmel suggests that j 
In t : 

level of armament expen diture oo 14-1950’ a 

tween 2.5 and 5.0 billion dolla where be. 

be expected. TS a year can 
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PREWAR AND PR 


Total Expenditures 
(in million 


t. |Navy Dept. 
Wide OR seed 


FOR THE ARMED FORCEs, 


spECTIVE POSTWAR 


Exp. per active Serviceman 
dollars) 


Total War Dept, Navy p 
rs 


$2,920 | $2,880 


335 
a 436 | 30 | an 4 
re 673 | 4,170 | 3,700 | yaaa 
3.515 3,680 4,100 3,700 4,609 
4,000 
1,700 


; — 
} 243. 
* Statisti the United States, 1943, p. 
ee aers Denohiiestion not completed. 


mobilization (during the 1950's) im 
plies a purchasing power of the dollar 
which prevailed in 1939-40, At the 
present 1945 price level, the amount. 
would be about 25 per cent higher, or 
6.6 billion dollars. In order to avoid 
speculation as to the postwar price 
level, the estimates are here presented 
in terms of 1939 dollars.14 
An expenditure rate of 5.3 billion dok 
lars a year for armament would be more 
than the total expenditure for educa- 
tion in the United States, both public 
and private—a sum which has never 
exceeded 3.2 billion dollars.® It would 
be about equal to the total expenditures 1 
for relief by all state and local gover — 
ments during the 1930’s,® would be — 
twice the amount spent altogether | 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the | 
Crum, in his paper on “Pos 
enditures,” 


ay 1945, p. 334, puts the prot 
nnual federal expenditures for 


8 The may expenditures (in 1942 
®cord total of $3,199,593,¢ 

Teached in 1 ) ? 
40 orl 
Of Education, --°'ne ta aay 


onal Youth Administration," anq 
d be 35 times the total sum spent 
, the League of Nations, World Court, 
 Jnternational Labor Office, and all other 
international organizations combined 
from 1919 to 1939.28 
It is not for the economist to decide 
whether or not a federal expenditure of 
5 to 6 billion dollars a year for arma- 
ment after the war is justified. If 
Congress and the people can be per- 
suaded that such is the price of mili- 
tary security, and that it cannot be had 
cheaper, then that price will be paid— 
or any other, for that matter. It is, 
however, the obligation of the economist 
to ask the questions: whether or not 
such a price is required for the desired 
national defense, and if it is, whether a 
universal military training program is 
an efficient means of bolstering that de- 
fense, or whether the billion or more 
dollars that it would cost might be bet- 
tet spent on the professional personnel 
of the armed forces, on better and more 
up-to-date ordnance and equipment, and 
on new scientific research and develop- 
Ment in the field of military technology. 
It is difficult to examine these ques- 
tions cogently at the present time, nor 
ate reliable answers likely to be found 
Until the postwar situation has crystal- 
lied and America’s needs and policies 
fan be more clearly defined. Since 
there is no danger of the United States 
cing attacked by an aggressor for at 
“ast ten years after this war, and the 
Nation’s present armed forces offer ade- 
late Preparation in the event of any 
‘tational complication during that 
d, the weight of the economic is- 
alone, not to mention the political 


mc ‘otal sums appropriated for these 
during their lifetime (not per year) 


this period reached approxi- 
lion dollars (including erection 
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and social questions, might justify post- 
Ponement of a decision on a peacetime 
universal training program until it js 
Possible to scrutinize alternative poli- 
cies more judiciously. 


INDIRECT Costs OF ARMAMENTS 


Government expenditures represent 
only part of the economic resources 
withheld from the production of civil- 
lan goods and services. Without dely- 
ing into elaborate calculations, the ma- 
jor components of indirect cost can be 
briefly analyzed. 


Manpower 


For the professional personnel, it can 
be argued that since they have volun- 
tarily chosen military service as their 
occupation, their remuneration may not 
be much out of line with what they per- 
sonally believe their earning capacity 
would be in civilian pursuits. The com- 
pensation of the regular military person- 
nel would be about 2 billion dollars.1® 
Since civilian labor earnings normally 
constitute around 70: per cent of the 
national income, the earnings of the 
professional military personnel may 
represent an equivalent of 2.8 billion 
dollars worth, of civilian goods and 
services withdrawn from the national 
economy. 

The remuneration of trainees would 
probably be less than what they could 
earn in civilian life, even considering the 
fact that they would receive food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter in addition to a cash 
salary of $30 to $50 per month. 

A fairly adequate way of computing 


19 Computed on the basis of 900,000 enlisted 
men at an average compensation of $1,750 
(counting rations, clothing issue, and so forth, 
but not counting possible dependency bene- 
fits), and 100,000 officers at an average cee 
pensation of $4,500. These estimates do no 
include retirement pay which if menied 
against years of service would ries he real — 
level of compensation considerably for e 
officers and mene ue Raines 


; imate the 
this manpower cost is to ae afaile 
loss to the national econo agetive 1 

° he pro uc 

by the withdrawal of tl ‘ioe DE 
bor of the young men oe be assumed 
Be sien would fall close 
that their contribution wou Be 
to the over-all average ae ie That 
product per Dee atiodo allt $3,500 
average was $1,900 in feet ot 
in 1944, Allowing for the effe 4 
overtime (10 per cent) and the incre x 
in the general price level (25 per cen ; , 
the latter figure would be reduced 3 
about $2,400°° worth of goods an 
services at 1939 prices and 1944 tech- 
nology. 

a sicttas to the 1940 census, 68 per 
cent of the young men 18 to 19 years 
of age were gainfully employed in the 
labor force, while 32 per cent were pur- 
suing apprenticeships or higher educa- 
tion. Hence, the 525,000 trainees (68 
per cent of 770,000) who would other- 
wise be in the labor force would, under 
conditions of moderately good employ- 
ment, contribute at least 1.3 billion dol- 
lars a year to the national product. If 
the potential contribution of the re- 
maining 32 per cent of the trainees were 
similarly evaluated (for one year is be- 
ing irrevocably withdrawn from their 
period of productive contribution to the 
Cost of with. 


men each year 
n dollars, 
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drawing 770,000 young 


workers, domestic help, 
farm laborers, 
well below that 


20 This Productivity Tate of $2 
of goods and Services per traine 
with a rate of $2,800 Per ‘regula 
Which reflects the higher level 5 2 
Maturity on the Part of the latte 


400 Worth 


T group 
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cation of many trainees m 
a is ea vest of higher skilled ang mo 
i ive work is lost. Assigning 4. 
productive Sa te to th the 
average productivity rate to the Would. 
be student simply means an allowaneg | 
for that loss, by transferring part of jy, 
future productivity into the presen; for 
accounting purposes. he 

This figure of nearly 2 Dillion dol. 
lars’ manpower cost of the training pro, 
gram may err on the side of Conserya. 
tism. ‘Trainees may be handicapped in 
finding employment prior to induction 
due to the imminence of a year’s ab. 
sence from the community. Upon their 
return they may find that their read. 
justment to civilian life and resumption 
of normal employment requires at least 
several weeks. Thus, the training pro- 
gram may actually cause a loss of some. 
what more than a year’s productive 
labor.** This additional loss of produc- 
tive effort may be partly offset, how- 
ever, by skills acquired by some of the 
trainees which would prove useful to 
them later in civilian occupations. 

To round out the Picture: the “op- 
portunity cost? of the total manpower 
resources assumed to be employed by 
the armed forces under the program 


projected (1,000,000 professional per- 
sonnel and 770,000 trainees) might well 
reach 


a magnitude of 4.7 billion dollars 
ber year, 


800ds and 
Wise have 
engaged in 


measured in terms of the 
services which could other- 
been produced by the men 
the military program. 


Industria] resources 


N early all 
equipment us 
Ishment are 


the arms, munitions and 4 
ed by the military estab- — 
Produced by civilian work- ; 


throughout th 
Production ag 

21 This Will espec} i 
P Pecially be true if 
=f Program later includes refresh 


ents, 


fore, represents roughly the amount of 

: goods and services which could Other- 

"wise have been produced for civilian 

¥ use. A few modifications are necessary, 

a however, to prevent duplication. Most 

. of the food served to soldiers and sail- 

ors, for instance, would still have been 

eaten by them were they in civilian oc- 

cupations. At least part of their cloth- 

ing falls in the same category, while a 

‘number of other items require similar 
adjustments. 

By deducting from the total arma- 
ments expenditures the major items of 
payroll, food, and most of the clothing 
cost, We arrive at a figure that roughly 
represents the “opportunity costs” of 
the industrial resources employed in the 
military establishment. 

With respect to the universal military 
waming program, that figure might 
amount to about $720 per trainee 22— 
or about 550 million dollars in total 
representing the cost of all military 
equipment, arms, ammunition, and so 
forth, used by the trainees. 

Adding this amount to the imputed 
manpower cost of 1.9 billion dollars, 

the training program as a whole would 
|divert a potential amount of goods and 
\Services worth 2.5 billion dollars from 
cwilian use. This “opportunity cost” 
is nearly twice as high as the direct 
Federal expenditures required for the 
Program. 
. For the regular armed forces, the av- 
“age total expenditure per active serv- 
iceman was $4,170 in 1939. Deducting 
the same rate for food and clothing as 
in the case of the trainee, and an aver- 
a8 pay of $1,000,2* we obtain $2,530 


** Subtracting pay of $360, clothing of a0 
and food of $190 from Kimmel’s conservative 
Cost estimate of $1,360 per trainee (at 1939 
tices) 


“to, since 1939 estimates are being used, the 
: level of pay (see above) is here used. 
Validity of this estimate will not be af- 
d, therefore, by the probable postwar in- 
in regular military pay. 
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Per active serviceman (Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps), representing the annual 
Cost of the military equipment, tanks, 
airplanes, vessels, guns, ammunition, 
and the like, used by the regular force 
in peacetime. 


Total indirect cost 


If, after demobilization, a standing 
force of 1,000,000 is maintained, the 
annual cost of industrial resources 
would amount to about 2.5 billion dol- 
lars, at 1939 prices and a state of mili- 
tary mechanization comparable to that 
prevailing in 1939. This represents a 
very conservative estimate. Mechani- 
zation of the postwar armed forces will 
be much greater than in 1939. The 
cost of a typical capital ship, for in- 
stance, has increased from approxi- 
mately 30 million dollars to 100 million 
dollars, and the development of armored 
divisions of which the American Army 
had none until 1940, has introduced a 
vast array of expensive equipment. It 
is doubtful, therefore, that the annual 
cost of armament and equipment per 
man in the postwar military establish- 
ment will return to the prewar level.24 

Another factor suggests that this esti- 
mate may be low. Assistant Secretary 
McCloy states that the Army’s active 
reserve should be ready to swing into 
action in six weeks’ time or less.25 A 
trained force without adequate weap- 
ons is helpless. Obviously, there will 
not be time to manufacture weapons for 
4 million men reservists in 6 weeks’ 
time. Hence, it must be presumed that 


24 Major General Weible of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff has stated that the increase in the 
mechanization of the armed forces and of 
their requirements for increasingly complex 
equipment can be represented by a virtually 
straight line on a graph. This would suggest 
that the figure for “industrial resources” cost 
would continue to increase steadily after the 
war. 

25 See his article in this issue of THe An- 
NALS. 
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“ t ity F d 1 “Opport : 
Federal OTe Exp ee diveres Cost tg? 
Expenditures Economy conor 
Font llth a a a 

eat 2.5 1.6 aan 

U ] Training 35 aH 3 ae 2 
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evel? Armed Forces.....---- es cds - — 

5.3 7.8 ; 9.7 
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about 5.3 billion dollars. Tabje 3 


the War Department hopes to maintain 
equipment sufficient to put such a huge 
land force into the field immediately at 
any time. The cost which such an 
arsenal would entail might easily 
amount to 1 billion dollars per year or 
more, representing a capital value of 
equipment of 8 to 12 billion dollars, to 
be kept in readiness for the trained re- 
serve.”6 

Adding to the estimate of minimum 
cost of industrial resources (2.5 billion 
dollars) which would be diverted to the 
support of the regular establishment, 
the value of the manpower resources 
($2.8 billion), we atrive at a total in- 
direct cost (in terms of the value of 
potential civilian goods and services) 
of 5.3 billion dollars per year for the 
regular military establishment, assumed 
to be maintained indefinitely after de- 
mobilization, 

The total peacetime armament pro- 
gram, i.e., the regular armed forces and 


. - The dj 
penditure appearing in € direct ex- 


the 
budget meanwhile woulq yee 
on 

*6 This does not repr 

% es 
lation, but is bana, ie et led caley 
from informal discussions mo tes derive 
t presumes an b Oticials, 


maintenance cost of 19 ot oud 
the capital value Of the eo 


briefly summarizes the various com- 
ponents of the armament cost. 


INCIDENTAL BENEFITS 


It has been argued that a universal 
military training program might bring 
certain benefits to the civilian economy, 
that it might reduce unemployment, 
would educate the trainees in discipline 
and self-reliance, would improve their 
health and physical stamina, and that 
the year of training would not be en- 
tirely lost to the economy since the 
trainees might return with certain skills 
that would be useful in civilian pur- 
suits. Nearly all of these benefits are 
subject to controversy, however, and 
might be offset by less favorable aspects 
of the Program. Whatever they may 
Prove to be, they can hardly be used 
as Teasons for the adoption of universal 
training. They are not the objectives 
of the Program; training for war is its 
only goal, 

There is, of course, great need for ~ 
better health Services, better education, 
and better character-training. We shall 
"se our economic resources more Wise!) 

PES if we achieve whatever degree 
eee Preparedness we its 
- et at a minimum cost thr 
Jee an Single-purpose military P | 
tary : < attain these other no 

J€ctives directly through Sp 


health ; 
educa : 
grams. tion, and vocation 


is the Army an appropriate 
cy for unemployment relief. To 
move 770,000 productive young work- 
~ gzs from the economy is not a way to 
contribute to the wealth of the Nation, 

nor is it a solution to the problems of 
maintaining full employment. Indeed, 
Me by placing the burden of the care of 
| these large numbers of men upon the 
; shoulders of the taxpayers, it might ac- 
tually aggravate the real problem of 

creating full employment. 


War POTENTIAL IN PEACETIME 


In the weighing of alternatives lies 
the clue for wise decision. Assuming 
that a high state of military prepared- 
ness is found necessary in the long-run 
postwar period, is the universal military 
training program an economically justi- 
fiable part of such a defense program? 

To justify its considerable direct cost 
in Federal appropriations and indirect 
Manpower and resources costs, it must 
be shown that the training program has 
definite, concrete advantages as an es- 
sential part of military defense. The 
Mere possession of a large trained re- 
Serve is no guarantee of security (as 
France found out in 1940) if an ag- 
gressor, relying primarily on more mod- 
€tn weapons and surprise strategy, can 
find a way of setting this defense at 
naught. 

In this proposed program, all men are 

_ tobe trained for one year whether they 
are to become radar specialists or truck 
 Mtivers. A different period of training 
18 required for each special task, and 
a1 infantryman can be satisfactorily 
ined for combat in 15 weeks,”’ but 
are called for service for the same 
tion. It has further been the ex- 
e that peacetime training, where 


cording to General George C. Mar- 
estimony before the House Military 
mittee, in explaining the sending 
Id boys into combat. 
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it was practiced, tended to settle into 
a stabilized curriculum that changed 
slowly, if at all, and offered training for 
the Jast war rdther than the ext one. 
In any case, an intensive training period 
would still have to be provided for the 
reservists in case of a war emergency, 
before they could be sent into combat. 

There is little to suggest that the 
United States, if it had adopted peace- 
time conscription, as was proposed in 
1920, would have been better prepared 
for World War II than were European 
nations with such training. It could 
hardly have been foreseen, for instance, 
that we would have to fight the Japa- 
nese in the jungles of New Guinea, nor 
the Germans in the mountains of Italy. 
Amphibious operations of the type that 
have characterized this war had never 
been used before, nor had radar, rocket 
weapons, or atomic bombs. It is likely 
that our military training of the twen- 
ties and thirties would have been poor 
preparation for the fighting of the 
1940’s, 

Arguments in its favor boil down to 
the time element of the increased speed 
with which armies can be put in the 
field in the event of conflict, and of the 
respect which this might possibly create 
in aggressively minded nations. These 
arguments can hardly be considered 
very convincing, especially in view of 
the danger that new developments in 
scientific warfare may render mass land 
armies obsolete. 


Industrial technology 


America’s great war potential in 
peace is her industrial might. No other 
single factor has contributed so much 
to her outstanding military success in 
two world wars. As war becomes more 
mechanized, only a handful of nations 
have the industrial capacity to produce 
large tanks, huge bombing planes, and 
the tremendous quantities of ordnance 


and munitions necessary for modern 


ie 


conflict. The United States is one of 
hose nations. ° ; 

The war potential of a nation pci 
rests upon its industrial and mene 
technology. A country with a hig ci 
put per worker, with an pa scat 
which new techniques are quickly 
fused and adopted by producers, with a 
tradition of co-operative relationships 
between industrial management, labor, 
and the government, and without the 
waste and moral frustration which ac- 
companies widespread unemployment 
and economic distress—such a country 
will be the best prepared in the event 
of another war. 

Military defense also calls for a 
highly competent and modern profes- 
sional armed force. Its effectiveness 
will depend less on its size than on a 
well-trained corps of officers, upon the 
conducting of research in materials, 
equipment and armaments, kept up-to- 
date with the newest developments in 
science and technology, as well as in 
organizational techniques.?® 

Universal military training would not 
bankrupt the economy of the United 
. States. The main issue is rather 
whether it really is the most effective 


8 According to an Associated Press report 
of June 27, 1945, Senator Kilgore of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee “disclosed 
that General Eisenhower had told him that 
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ns of bolstering our defeng, 

ging, an equivalent amount ¢f, 
sources might not be employeq + 
different way to greater advante, 
Having 4 million reservists Available 
any time does not mean that they i” 
all ready for combat duty; jg 
new world war should break out, j 
would take some time to build the arms 
and munitions needed for all-out 
effort. Soldiers without arms are not 
ready for battle. While industry j, be. 
ing converted to war, the masgeg of 
draftees could be trained, Perhaps the 
more quickly and efficiently on account 
of the pervasive sense of emergency and 
patriotic morale which will surely be at 
a low ebb during peacetime. 
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CONCLUSION 


Leading military and naval authori- 
ties claim that this Nation needs around 
one million professional fighting men or- 
ganized in alert and well-armed stand- 
ing forces regardless of what postwar 
policies be adopted. The costs of such 
a program have been described. The 
€conomic costs of universal military 
training have also been _ estimated; 
whether or not these large additional 


Costs are justified depends upon what 
such 


concrete benefits 


its proposed. regular armed forces. 


Professor of economics at [0 
Research Council, research fe 
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. to America’s military 4 
Potential that are not already obtained q 
y this Nation’s industrial capacity and 


a training program can add in ’ 


UCH is being said about the 
x educational benefits of universa] 
a military training. The spokesmen for 


2 the armed forces do not themselves base * 


their arguments for military training in 
peacetime on the educational benefits to 
be derived from it. They stress mili- 
fary necessity. They also point out 
that there will be concomitant educa- 
tional benefits to the youth of the Na- 
tion which should not be ignored. A 
number of civilian agencies, however, 
“support peacetime universal military 
training on the grounds that it will pro- 
vide large educational benefits to the 
youth of the nation. Spokesmen for 
these agencies argue that this training 
will reduce illiteracy, improve health, 
provide vocational education, and pre- 
pare for citizenship. 

It is indeed encouraging to find large 
groups of organized citizens arguing for 
the abolition of illiteracy, for the im- 
Provement of health, for the develop- 
ment of vocational proficiency, and for 
the promotion of good citizenship, all of 
Which are basic to the welfare of our 
& Society. But it is difficult to under- 
Stand why anyone should argue that a 
year of compulsory military training in 
Peacetime can be justified as a means 
be, 0f achieving these values when our pub- 
_ schools and our colleges are already 
ganized for exactly that purpose. Do 
_ civilian organizations that support 
|. laty training on educational grounds 
ibute benefits to military training 
it the Tepresentatives of the armed 
$ do not themselves claim for it? 
do, as now appears to be the 
It is imperative to clarify the is- 
Mining the facilities that al- 
for the achievement of edu- 
nefits that are attributed to 
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Education—By Whom, For What? 


By A. J. BRuMBAUGH 


universal military training, and to con- 
Sider the kind of training that would 
be provided under military auspices to 
achieve these same benefits. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Civilian education at the elementary 
and secondary level has long been dedi- 
cated to objectives that include the re- 
duction of illiteracy; the inculcation of 
good health habits: the promotion of 
good physical growth through exercise 
and adequate diet; the development of 
ideals of citizenship and the promotion 
of the practice of good citizenship 
through instruction in social studies, 
sportsmanship in competitive games, 
and the practice of self-government in 
school and community organizations; 
the development of vocational compe- 
tence through an exploration of voca- 
tional fields and opportunities, instruc- 
tion in vocational curricula, and 
placement services designed to aid the 
individual to find appropriate employ- 
ment or to enter advanced instruction 
leading to his chosen professional goal. 
These objectives were clearly and force- 
fully stated in the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education formulated in 
1918 by the Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association.1 They 
have been restated with increased em- 
phasis from time to time since that date. 

The colleges and universities also 
have given special consideration in re- 
cent years to clarifying their aims. 
Their statements of aims generally in- 
clude the development of health, the 
cultivation of ideals and attitudes es- 
sential to good citizenship, and the de- 


1 Bulletin No. 35, U. S. Office of Education, ; 
1918. > Lanes 
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who are mentally deficient. The data 

do indicate, however, that serious men- 

fal deficiency occurred in six cases per 

thousand registrants examined. There 
/ appears to be a reasonable basis for 
Inferring that the major factor in rejec- 
tion because of educational deficiency 
Was illiteracy. Owing to a change in 
Policy on the part of Selective Service 
_ “inning in June 1943, when illiteracy 
Pet se was no longer considered a cause 
_ *Ftejection, the data on rejections for 
Py, educational deficiency cover only the 
Midd from April 1942 to March 1943. 
‘portant as are the number of re- 
S for educational deficiency, of 


directly related to the educational op- 
portunities afforded individuals in the 
various states. This relationship is evi- 
dent in Table 1, which shows the me- 
dian expenditure per classroom unit and 
the number of rejections per thousand 
registrants in each of the states. 

It will be noted that in the states 
where the educational expenditures are 
relatively high (for example, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington) the number of ~ 
rejections per thousand registrants be- 
cause of educational deficiency is much 
lower than in those states where the 
median educational expenditure is com- 
paratively low (for example, Alabama, 
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* Tuberculosis and Ear not included in 
Registrants.” 


Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia). 

The inferences to be drawn from 
these data seem very clear. The prob- 
lem of educational deficiency, of which 
illiteracy is an important phase, among 
American youth cannot be solved ade- 
quately by the introduction of remedial 
measures as an incidental Part of a pro- 
gram of universal] military training at 
The Army has 


States whose educati ay vn a Ee 
are comparatively low senaes 
cational facilities are corre a ae 
limited do not have th ponding] 
sources Necessary to d serie re 
educational °PPOrtunities ae ate 
tive to a Program f, alter a 
erates through aan eae ilit- 

i . Sj the 


“Ten Leading Causes for Rejection of Negrs 


provision of federal funds to Supple. 
ment the resources of the Various states 
where the need for better educational 
advantages is most obvious and where 
the resources within the States are most 
limited. 

The percentage of young men who 
fail to qualify physically for military 
service is also disturbing. In his An 
nual Report for the fiscal year 1941, 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran says: 


_ During this past year, physical examina | 
tions of nearly a million young men reg- 
istered for service in the armed forces te- | 
vealed 43 per cent physically unfit for 
general military duty. About 28 per cent | 
were rejected as unfit for any military | 
duty. Some of the defects are correctible; | 
most of them could have been prevented | 
But these men... are being sent back | 
Into their communities untreated? _ 


According to the data published by 
ational Headquarters of the Sel 
ree System, the rejections per | 

between April 19 


e before they are used either as an 
ctment of civilian health education 
| services or as an argument in sup- 
‘port of universal military training as 
~ an agency for promoting public health. 
Some of the rejections for military 
~ service were due to congenital or con- 
stitutional factors that could not be 
remedied by any program of health 
education. In other cases the physical 
conditions leading to rejection were 
remediable in nature. Many of the 
remediable conditions can be attributed 

to inadequate diet or inadequate medi- 

cal services. The fact that any consid- 
erable percentage of American youth 
who reach the age of 18 should be re- 
jected for military service because of 
physical defects that might have been 
avoided had the schools and the com- 
munities provided adequate health serv- 

Ices Certainly is no credit either to the 
schools or to the communities. It must 

not be forgotten, however, that the 
health services in the schools are still in 

the early stages of development; that in 
Many Communities they are wholly lack- 

img; and that even at their best the 
health programs in our schools are lim- 
ited to the control of communicable dis- 
eases, the prevention of disease, and the 

__ Pfovision of lunches. The school health 
Services are especially limited because 
Senerally they are not equipped to pro- 
_ Wide remedial health services and can, 
etefore, only recommend to parents 
“Mat teeth, eyes, ears, or tonsils be given 
Attention, In far too many instances 
-- Parents fail to co-operate in providing 
4. Necessary medical services, either 
“use of the cost involved or because 
‘Y are not sufficiently enlightened 
“ut the importance of medical care to 
the recommendations of school 

Icers, 

te important than the finan- 
of parents to provide ade- 
h services for their children 
nomic status of the 
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Community that supports the schools. 
Schools located in the poorer regions of 
the United States where the ratio of 
children to adults is relatively high 
usually have very limited community 
health Services, if any at all. 

The data on rejections for health rea- 
Sons of men examined for military serv- 
ice show that the percentage is rela- 
tively high in the geographical areas of 
low economic status. 

These inadequacies in the health 
Services of the schools and of the com- 
munities in which the schools are lo- 
cated may well lead to the hasty gen- 
eralization that the solution to this 
problem lies in the adoption of univer- 
sal military training. It may even be 
argued with considerable force that un- 
der military regulations every youth 
must undergo a rigid medical examina- 
tion and must accept the remedial serv- 
ices that are provided under military 
auspices. It must be admitted, further- 
more, that in certain respects the medi- 
cal services and the physical condition- 
ing programs of the Army surpass in 
excellence the school and community 
health programs as they now operate. 
Even though it may be conceded that 
under a program of universal military 
training many of the physical defects 
of youth admitted to military service 
may be corrected, we cannot depend - 
upon military training to provide the 
solution to the health problems of youth 
throughout the nation. The limitations 
of military training as an agency of 
health education must be kept in mind 
and alternative possibilities must be 
considered. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


It must be recognized, first of all, 
that when a youth reaches the age for 
entering military training the status of 
his physical condition is already largely _ 
determined by factors affecting his de- — 
velopment during childhood and do es- 
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done at 
cence. The most that Dieser ton- 
this age is to repair je faprove mus 
sils, remedy hernias, and inp 

lar tone. f 
a the second place, in any wea 
of military training the jects me 
the health problems of young men ‘ 

ae ional but largely reme 
primarily educationa Dita pn 
dial. The chief objective is to pu ‘ 
into physical condition so that they ca 
endure the rigors of military training In 
anticipation of possible combat duty. 
The instruction in health and hygiene 
is of the most elementary nature, fo- 
cused primarily upon the prevention of 
communicable diseases. Also the physi- 
cal conditioning phase of military train- 
ing is designed to develop physical 
Strength and endurance; it is not of a 
type to cultivate recreational habits and 
skills that the men in training are likely 
to employ in their later civilian life. 

In the third place, there is no indi- 
cation in plans that have been an- 
nounced thus far that youth with 
marked physical deficiencies will be 
eligible for military training. Those 
who will need most to improve their 
physical conditioning will be excluded 
from such benefits as may be derived 
from military training. The argument 
for health education through universa] 
military training, therefore, loses much 
of its force for only those who can 
qualify for the training will be bene- 
fited by it. 

In the fourth 
physical vigor of our Citizens, which we 


can qualify 
€pends to a 
ealth statys 
of the young 
mothers of to- 


for military training. It q 
large degree upon the h 
and the health education 
women who will be the 
morrow’s youth. 

military training as 
education has no Perti 
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percentage of Our Population. 
problem still remains one {, a 
tacked vigorously by our Civilian ing Ks 
tutions. ' : " 
The alternative to univers 

training in the area of health, ag in i 
area of illiteracy, is clear. ~ 
improve the health education in a 
schools. We must provide bette; facil. 
ties for parent education and {o, ma, 
ternal care. We must develop Schoo] 
and community programs of TeCreation 
and physical education that wil] Main. 
tain physical vigor and that wil] cultj. 
vate recreational habits Appropriate ty 
adult life. We must educate oy; Citi. 
zens regarding sound diet; and we must 
improve the standards of living in the 
underprivileged groups so that the im. 
pressive number of physical defects due 
to medical neglect and to dietary def. 
ciency may be prevented. To throw 
these large responsibilities upon the 
Army, with the hope that in one year 
of military training designed primarily 
to achieve other ends any appreciable 
gains will be made in improving the na- 
tion’s health, is merely to close our eyes 
to the need for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of health education. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The third educational argument ad- 
vanced in support of military training 
is that it will give youth vocational 
training. The desirability of vocational 
training for many American youth, @ 
fact for all excepting those whose §2 
'S @ Profession, is not an issue here. It 
S Accepted as a fact. But before gra 
Ing that military training can be look py | 
to as the means of giving vocationé 
education appropriate to the needs and 
demands of our civilian society, SeV 
questions must be carefully consi 

hat types of vocational skills aré 
quired jin Military service apart 
Certain highly specialized me 
Operations engaged in by limite 
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; ] military 
vanced in support of viteaan youtl for 
training is that it wil It is claimed 
democratic citizenship. 4t agumetit 

ho advance this 8 ‘ 
by those w +¢ of social, eco 
that youth from all sorts backgrounds 
nomic, racial, and religious ba aritive 
ee tn net inbaed 
enterprise; that they will be haw? 
with a deep sense of loyalty a rage 
country and its government; an i 
they will be benefited morally and spi 
itually. One of the terms that occurs 
time and again in the arguments ad- 
vanced to support military training as 
a means of educating for citizenship is 
“discipline,” which is construed to mean 
orderliness, respect for authority, and 
self-control. 

Taken at their face value these claims 
have a strong popular appeal, but be- 
fore they are accepted at their face 
value they must be critically appraised. 
What is the nature of the democratizing 
influences under military auspices? Are 
they in any important respects different 
from or superior to the influences in the 
schools where children of all] national, 
racial, religious, and economic classes 
study and play together, excepting, of 
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tence as a free citizen, Indoc 
tion in military training is indispe 
and has legitimate ends Within 
framework of an army. But th one 
are to orient the individual to the 
poses of military training; namely a 
win a war, to kill in order Not to 
killed, to follow orders withoyt Ques. 
tion. These emphases are directly F 
posed to the ideals embodied jp th 
secular and religious instruction given 
during childhood and youth, In fact 
this very antithesis between the pur 
poses of military training and the da 
velopment of a sense of responsibility ag 
a free citizen will give rise to confusion 
and emotional conflicts at a time when 
youth’s sense of values should become 
clearly defined. 


DISCIPLINE 


There is, moreover, obvious confusion 
regarding the meaning of discipline 
Military discipline implies ability to 
obey orders. It is the product of regi- 
mentation under a hierarchy of com- 
mands. There is no distinction between 
military discipline as such in the army 
of a democracy and in the army of a 
fascist state. Discipline for democratic 
citizenship in contrast to military disci- 
Pline implies that the individual as 4 
free citizen voluntarily subordinates his 
Personal interests to the interests of the 
éroup. He «thinks problems through 
and arrives at a tational course of ac 
fon in terms of values which he him — 
Self accepts, The discipline of regr — 
ventation Points toward dictatorship. 
oe not the discipline that fits for free 
ee - It is important that 
singe the widespread confusion b 
i @ssumption that military aise 
Pine trains for Citizenship. Z 
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- Es should be kept in mind | 
ee this discussion is not 
the question of universa 


gas a strictly military measure 
sed upon military necessity. It is 


~ the arguments that were advanced to 
‘wake military training more palatable 
3 to a dubious public. These arguments 
4s they relate to illiteracy, health, voca- 
tions, and citizenship have little founda- 
tion. 

But there are other questions regard- 
ing the bearing of universal military 
training on education that must not be 
overlooked. Why do so many edu- 
cators, particularly college and univer- 
sity presidents, oppose military train- 
ing? The first answer that occurs to 
those who favor military training, in 
fact one of which much has been made 
in public statements, is that these edu- 
cators are endeavoring to protect vested 
interests. Those who make these state- 
ments naturally imply that the Army 
has no self-interest in promoting its pro- 
giam. The facts are that educators do 
hot know what would be the effect of a 
year’s military training. Will it reduce 
enrollments? Will most young men 
Who would normally go to college at- 
lend college beforé taking military 
training? Perhaps college enrollments 
will actually increase. Educators are 
Concerned about issues far more funda- 
mental than enrollments and income. 
they believe that a year of regimenta- 
on runs counter to the independent 
oe thinking that must be the privilege and 
© Tesponsibility of free men. They 
_,, ve that if the year spent in mili- 
YY training were given to liberal or 
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_ Mofessional education, some of the ma- 
objectives of military training might 
Chieved. In fact, military officers 
Wh rank have recently made elo- 
- and convincing statements re- 
8 the value of liberal education 
in the armed forces. They have 
the importance of being able 
independently, to face unex- 
ean 
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pected problem situations, and to solve 
those situations on the spot. They 
have, moreover, demonstrated their be- 
lief by assigning selected groups of 
Competent men to the colleges and uni- 
Versities to be instructed under the aus- - 
pices of these institutions. This policy 
is sound because it recognizes that it is 
not the function of military agencies to 
Provide the type of education that can 
be given effectively in civilian institu- 
tions. But now it is proposed to with- 
draw physically qualified male youth 
from civilian life for a full year of train- 
ing under military auspices. Does this 
represent a shift in point of view? Does 
the Army now intend to assume the 
educational functions for which civilian 
agencies already exist? 

On April 17, 1945, General Marshall, 
in a letter addressed to Senator Thomas, 
Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, opposing legislation which was 
designed to prohibit the employment of 
men inducted under 19 years of age in 
actual combat service until they had 
been given six months or more of mili- 
tary training, said: 


The training program is very intensive 
and equally thorough. Furthermore, most 
of the instructors now concerned with this 
work are veterans of actual combat ex- 
perience. Under the present procedure the 
newly inducted soldier who is being pre- 
pared as a replacement for the ground 
forces undergoes a training course of from 
15 to 17 weeks. He is taught how to care 
for himself in the field; how to employ 
both his primary and secondary weapons; 
and how he and his weapons fit into the 
squad and platoon. Satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course means that he is quali- 
fied for service to which he is to be as- 


signed.® 

It is true that General Marshall indi- 
cated further that additional training 
was provided while these men were en- 


5 Congressional Record, Vol. 91, No. 79 
(April 23, 1945), P. 3700. 
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route to assignments overseas oe 
they were placed in Sgloalees ens 
where they might have the lea 5 a 
of veterans. The fact remains, itn 
ever, that on the basis of gett 
Marshall’s statements a full year 0 
universal military training would oe 
template extending the scope of : : 
program far beyond the training tha 
was regarded adequate in the present 
war for combat service. 


CIVILIAN TRAINING SHOULD BE 
IMPROVED 


We cannot continue to provide in- 
adequately for the important educa- 
tional needs of our society which the 
war has brought into sharp focus. Nor 
can we meet these needs by adopting 
peacetime universal military training. 
The educational needs of the nation are 
one thing; the defense needs are quite 
another thing. To confuse the two is 
merely to neglect the former and to 
misrepresent the latter. The course of 
action with reference to our educational 
needs seems obvious: Improve the 
schools so that all youth capable of 
learning shall not remain illiterate un- 
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ti] they reach the age of 18 op) 
Develop health education and heal, 
services on a national scale so that #. 
physical vigor of both young men any | 
young women may be Improved, jn, : 
stead of concentrating on that Segment | 
of youth that Is already in the best 
physical condition. Combine liberal 
and vocational education in existing 
institutions so that youth may have 
command of the technical skills that 
may be required in war and at the same 
time may be versatile in meeting emer. 
gency situations, civilian or military, 
Educate youth for the responsibilities 
of citizenship under conditions in which 
they may acquire a pattern of values {9 
guide them in their decisions as citi. 
zens. 

Intelligence, health, vocational com. 
petence, loyalty to the ideals of democ- 
racy——these are the foundations of our 
national strength. To build these foun- 
dations throughout childhood and youth 
is the responsibility of civilian institu 
tions. Now is the time to extend and 
Strengthen the services of these instic 
tutions so as to meet the needs that are 
so clearly apparent. 


€, and Science, dean of the College, and 
i and secretary of the Commission on 
Central Association 0 f Colleges and Sec 


"yr IS understandable that the chiefs 
“] of our armed forces are desirous of 
pringing about an early decision with 
regard to our military peacetime organi- 
zation, but it is difficult to see how we 
can make correct judgments as long as 
we confine the discussion to the problem 
oi compulsory military training. Army 
and Navy representatives have assured 
ws that general military training is be- 
ing advocated by them strictly for mili- 
fary reasons and not as a program of 
national education, social welfare, or 
employment, though they are personally 
convinced that military training would 
not be detrimental to the youth of 
America. 

Our military leaders have shown real 
genius in directing the strategy of the 
Plesent war and have displayed true 
democratic Statesmanship in managing 
the vast mobilization of our human and 
industrial resources for the common war 
effort. There is every reason to assume 
that the Army and Navy initiated the 
legislation concerning obligatory mili- 
laty training only after examining the 
lessons of the present war with regard 
'0 both our national security and the 
Preservation of our democratic life. 
~wever, by singling out compulsory 
Thilitary training for advance debate, 
_ Je basic aims of our future military 
g _ Policy Cannot be sufficiently clarified, 

Md many People are misled into a dis- 
sion of secondary issues. Obviously, 
‘troduction of a permanent mili- 
taft law constitutes only one step 

the achievement of an ade- 
Military peacetime establishment, 
in the opinion of responsible 
f the bill it may be the most 
ant measure. ; 

lighly desirable that the Amerl- 
uld receive from authori- 
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4 Professional Army Versys Military Training 


By Hajo Horzory 


tative sources a frank description of the 
general Plans for the defense of the 
United States, in order to arrive at a 


realistic military policy which Congress 
not only could pass today but would 
sustain as well in future years when 
military Problems will seem less press- 
ing. Without such information ‘a sys- 
tematic exploration of American mili- 
tary organization is impossible, and 
most citizens will form their Opinions 
about conscription largely on sentimen- 
tal grounds. Nor can the scope and 
character of a military training scheme 
be defined without a full investigation 
of other aspects of military prepared- 
ness. 


EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE 


It has been the popular view in Amer- 
ica to consider peacetime conscription 
as incompatible with democratic insti- 
tutions. Historical study does not bear 
out such assertion. Leaving ancient 
history alone, the modern citizen soldier 
was the result of the new democratic 
and liberal ideas. The American Revo- 
lution showed for the first time on a 
still modest scale what common citi- 
zens could do in the military field. 
Thereafter the French Revolution pro- 
claimed unreservedly the obligation of 
every citizen to take up arms in the 
defense of his country. Though in the- 
ory this obligation was never revoked, 
universal conscription was never put 
into practice under the two Empires os 
in the restored monarchy. Prior to the 
Third Republic the dictatorial and pseu- 


doconstitutional rulers of France were 


i ing conscription to the full, 
pe aes have been done by a 
oe ular militia system which could have 
Petal the social order. To gain the 
ee of the bourgeoisie its members 
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ilitary 
service, while the actua The French 
persuaded to re-enlist. eT ea 
Army before 1872 was ns ies 
professional army which use str 
cruitment a plutocratic selective sy: ee 
As a consequence of this abe si 
of democratic principles the officers he 
complete control of the armed a 
and, on the strength of it, exerte : 
great influence upon the policies of the 
Government. The French officers class 
resisted liberal reforms when the Third 
Republic began to enforce national 
service on a universal basis and was 
often compromised by its collaboration 
with antirepublican movements which 
endangered French democracy. The 
Political anemia of republican govern- 
ment in France was not caused by 
peacetime conscription, but rather by 
the relative strength of the reactionary 
forces which encouraged the military 
groups to cling stubbornly to the politi- 
cal and military privileges which they 
had enjoyed under the authoritarian 
regimes of the past. 


EXPERIENCE OF GERMANY 


In Prussia and Germany the intro- 
duction of universal] conscription also 
occurred under libera] auspices. The 
new policy was, in the opinion of its 
authors, not only a means of liberating 
Prussia from French domination but an 


for reforming the 
Great along liberal lines, 
Prussian monarchy was 
absolute rule of soldier k 


the thos 
by cre- 
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ating self-government and a 
army. Every citizen was to Serve 
the army, but army commissiong 
to be on a merit basis. Moreover, 
regular army was to be relatively sm, 
and the great mass entered g milit, 
which was to be finally administereq 
the representative councils of Self-goy. 
ernment. 

The whole reform program a 
thwarted after 1815. With the Testora, 
tion of the Germanic states the con. 
servative forces rallied to the suppor of 
the old prerogatives of the Crown and 
gentry. In military affairs this meant 
the preservation of the exclusive royal 
command and of the virtua] monopoly 
of the Junkers over officers commis. 
sions. Obligatory military Service was 
maintained and was socially broader 
than in France. However, there were 
no citizen soldiers, since Prussia had no 
citizens but merely subjects. Conscrip- 
tion was only a different, and inciden- 
tally cheaper, system of recruitment for 
an army which reflected the lack of po- 
litical rights of the people and was a 
tool for the suppression of liberalism. 

Twice during the century this system 
was challenged by the rising tide of the 
liberal movement. First the Revolution 
of 1848-40 tried to establish a liberal 
regime. But Prussian as well as Aue 
trian absolutism was largely saved by 
the armies. Jn the early sixties the 
Prussian liberals and democrats at 4 
tempted to wrest control over the army 
from William I but were defeated be 

‘smarck. Germany was a militaristic é 
State before the adoption of universal 4 
Conscription, The new military organ 
“ation: did | noteaftest the fundamental | 
Character of the state, since its old 
*ts continued to Wield supreme 
ee Consequently could manipul 
litiog System according to their 0 

al desires 
hew 
after 1919 


Situation arose in G 
- The Weimar 


‘and to face conflicts with the army 
Peers similar to those of the French 
Republic after 1871. But the provi- 
| A of the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
q iting conscription strengthened the 
We ands of the professional officers caste 
nd made the Reichswehr a domain of 
the antirepublican elements. 


ai: 


IMPLICATIONS FOR Democracy 


These examples may suffice to show 
that conscription of itself does not hin- 
der democratic development, as is com- 
monly believed in the United States and 


in Britain. Conversely, a _professional 


amy and navy is by no means neces- 
sarily a menace to democratic life, as 


uropeans are inclined to as- 
Ny 


tions in modern England was never 
seriously hampered by her military or- 
ganization, although the existence of 


Monarchical institutions might have 
served as a rallying point for a mili- 
tary fronde. 


In 1919 the Americans and British 
on one side and the French on the other 
heatedly debated the democratic virtues 
Of the two systems of military organi- 
zation, trying to impose upon Germany 
the one best suited to democratic forms 
of government. The American and 
British officers and statesmen carried 
the day, with results which will be stud- 
| led by everyone interested in the origins 

_ Of the Second World War. Though it 
Would be rash to say that they were 
Wrong in all circumstances, it should be 
Ps “mphatically stated that recent histori- 
Fs ia events afford an excellent object les- 

a showing the futility of comparing 
_ ¥stems of military organization in an 

“sttact manner. The various forms of 
ty service can be profitably stud- 
ly in the setting of the constitu- 
and political structure of indi- 

States. 
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EArLty AMERICAN VIEW 


In America, for the century after 
1812 it was customary to consider a 
professional army as the type of mili- 
tary force most ideally fitted to demo- 
cratic conditions. This was a complete 
reversal of the philosophy of Washing- 
ton, who put the emphasis on popular 
forces. However, his fears about “mer- 
cenary armies, which have at one time 
or another subverted the liberties of 
almost all the countries they have been 
raised to defend” + were not borne out 
by the history of the United States. 
But this may have been merely the re- 
sult of the small size of the American 
Army, and not at variance with Wash- 
ington’s general sentiment as stated in 
his report to Congress of 1783: 


Although a large standing army in time 
of peace has ever been considered danger- 
ous to the liberties of a country, yet a few 
troops, under certain circumstances, are 
not only safe, but indispensably necessary. 
Fortunately for us our relative situation 


_ requires but few. 


However, even when the American 
Army was large, as at the time of the 
conclusion of the Civil War, it did not 
become a politically unruly group. 

The republican government was soon 
so firmly established that the genera- 
tions following the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution forgot to speculate on the rela- 
tionship of military organization and 
democracy. To most people in the 
United States the minimum of a mili- 


1 “Sentiments on a Peace Establishment,” in 
Vol. 26 of the Bi-centennial Edition of Writ- 
ings of Washington, from which also the fol- 
lowing quotation is taken. General John 
McAuley Palmer was the first student of 
American military history to rediscover this 
report and see its fundamental importance 
for an understanding of Washington’s military 
theories. Cf. John McAuley Palmer, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Wilson, 1930, and America in 
Arms, 1941. 
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harp contrast 
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tary establishm 
militia or prof 
the logical policy of a pe 
tion. This again was In S 
to the conceptions of Was ders Of 
: minent leaders 

practically all the e he United 
the founding period of the RaETG 
States. They were very conscious | 

: : i constellation 
the unique international , ee: 
which had enabled the Colonies to 3 
come independent. They were ss hae 
by the thought that the young Repu ; 
lic might be drawn into the turmol 
of international conflicts and might 
have to defend its new liberty in less 
favorable circumstances. Therefore 
they not only proposed to maintain the 
old general muster but wanted to estab- 
lish an effective military reserve by a 
more intensive peacetime training of 
the able-bodied younger men. 

This plan was not adopted, and for 
more than a century the militia proved 
of doubtful value in contributing di- 
rectly to the military strength of the 
United States in times of war. All wars 
of the nineteenth century into which 
the United States was drawn were un- 
necessarily costly in human and mate- 
rial losses. But most foreign wars were 
minor conflicts, and American security 


Powers of the age could not strike at 
the Western Hemisphere. 


With the new century this 


Situatio 
Was irrevocably changed, j . 


TE hag Tapidly 
So Fesponsibility in 
with their ability foy military lead 
ship, while the Politica] direction of th : 
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r and the mobilization of ing 
ies largely in the hands of cj 
In the course of the war the 
committed blunders in dealing With 
litical, social, and economic Probie | 
ion 


for which they were little Prepared 1. 
their peacetime training. “But faim 
civilian experts were often ¢, eh 
equally baffled by these war tasks ang 
they frequently showed Complete jp, 
capacity to live up to the urgent Need 
of actual warfare. On the whole these 
were minor shortcomings, which can 
explained by the separation of Civilian 
and military life before the war and by 
the speed with which the Nation had 
to be readied for the struggle. The 
armed forces have certainly managed to 
attract the confidence of al] Sroups and 
parties within our democratic Society, 
The question remains whether We 
should consider the type of armed forces 
of World Wars I and II as the best in- 
strument of future warfare, which, ay 
we know, may be fought by different 
methods. Before the present war, mili- 
tary scientists asserted that mass ar- 
mies had become powerless and that the 
future belonged to the highly trained 
elite armies. An American writer dis 
paragingly characterized the big na- 
tional armies of the nineteenth century 
as “armed hordes” 2 which had ruined 
the fine art of war and made wats 
bloodier and more inhuman. Charles | 
de Gaulle €xpressed similar ideas in his 
remarkable Study Vers Varmée de me 
“er* The book from which Ger | 
man generals learned so much con | 
tained hj ata 


titer ‘blished in 1934. ‘Translate 
"1 Army of the Future in 


Second World War has not con- 
these predictions. We have wit- 
the revival of mobile warfare 
igh the use of armored troops and 
| forces, but the same large numbers 
of soldiers as in the First World War 
fave been employed, and employed use- 
~ fully, by the fighting nations. Mere 

numerical superiority of itself has not 
settled the battles of this war, and qual- 
ity has played a decisive part. But not 
only quality and quantity of men but 
those of matériel as well have to be 
taken into consideration. An abun- 
dance of fine weapons and equipment 
goes far to make up for less training 
and experience. The present war con- 
sequently has been both a race in the 
mobilization and training of fighting 
men and in mass production and the 
scientific development of weapons. 

The character of modern war calls 
for a more highly trained nucleus of 
professional military men in the armed 
forces, The modern officer is still sup- 
posed to possess the timeless virtues of 

| a leader of men in battle, but at the 
| Same time he is expected to master and 
i to teach the most heterogeneous techno- 
| logical subjects, while showing a sound 
/ critical judgment on intricate political 

__ 4nd economic problems. An industrial 
Society like ours produces many of 

these professional skills, and in many 
__Téspects an officer can never hope to 
_ ‘qual the civilian specialist. In time 
Of War many army jobs should be 
Med over to civilians; in peacetime 
vere should be at least regular contact 
“tween the military and the civilians. 
Mt no good system of national defense 
€ built without a group of military 
€ssionals with an adequate under- 
Ing of many specialized activities 
enables them to construct com- 
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war is rapid and requires tireless effort 
on the part of its students, it may be 
asked whether it would not be wasteful 
to impose on the officers the obligation 
to train continuously large masses of 
green recruits. Would it perhaps be 
wiser to maintain a small model army 
the members of which could concen- 
trate on the preparation of industrial 
and military plans? Such program 
could be supported by another argu- 
ment. Since in our age equipment and 
weapons are so quickly outdated by 
new inventions, it may seem useless to 
stock up large quantities beforehand. 
It would be practical to start mass pro- 
duction only in an emergency, and to 
be satisfied with the manufacture of 
samples in normal circumstances. 

A small skeleton army free to experi- 
ment with new scientific inventions and 
to pioneer in modern tactics has many 
supporters in the public and in the serv- 
ices. Undoubtedly an army of this 
type would be capable of fulfilling some 
of the most important tasks of any 
modern defense organization, which be- 
comes helpless if it cannot be adapted 
smoothly to changing conditions of war- 
fare. Without a highly efficient brain 
trust of defense, which is at leisure to 
develop new ideas and has ample funds 
to test them, even the largest peacetime 
establishment will remain weak. 

Yet, the rapid change of weapons has 
been exaggerated by many writers. If 
the still serviceable implements of war 
which were manufactured before this 
war were enumerated, they would fill a 
long list. It was part of our trouble 
that we did not have enough of the 
older weapons in 1941. Moreover, it 
seems questionable whether or not reli- 
ance upon a professional skeleton force 
would give us the best brain trust of 
national defense. If it is true that in 
any war skills developed in civilian pur- 
suits will have to be used, it ap 
extremely doubtful that the es' 
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en m the 


ment of a seas pro 
would be a wise policy. 
segregate the Army and — to an 
general social life and cou feanee 
independent military policy, a be 
so since the standing forces W 
much stronger than in the past. = 

It is unnecessary here to follow o : 
this line. of thinking. A program i 
founding our military defense pie 
upon professional forces meets a 
strongest objections in another field. 
rests upon the assumption that America 
would again, as during the two World 
Wars, have-the necessary time of, let 
us say, eighteen to twenty-four months 
to mobilize fully for war. This is pos- 
sible, but only if we ourselves prepare 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
In the two World Wars the United 
States could rely on her allies as her 
first line of defense. In 1917 Russia 
fell by the wayside, in 1940 France was 
overpowered, not to speak of the severe 
punishment that all our allies took on 
both occasions before American help 
became effective. It would be bold, in- 
deed, to expect that America could for- 
ever count on having her allies perform 
these services or on being the last big 
power to be attacked. It should also 
be remembered how unable America 
Was to assist in the Prevention of wars 
before either World War, on account of 
her military unpreparedness, 
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. jonal security. From j 
of meme conclusion can be dra; 
perk three, OF finally five, Powers ate 
to use their power in ‘COmImem they will 
have to guard, in addition '0 their 9 
ramparts, their communication links, 
Germany gained her tremendous mij, 
tary advantages in the First World War 
largely by her ability to isolate and 
thus overwhelm Russia. The Present 
war would have taken a very different 
course if Germany had cut the last Jing, 
of communications between Russia anq 
her western allies or had been able ty 
establish direct contact with Japan, 

The three powers will have to cop. 
struct their national defense systems 
not only with a view to their own safety 
but with an eye to co-operation in the 
interest of peace. Only a common 
strategy can lead to an economy of 
forces in time of war and a reduction of 
national armaments in time of Peace, 
Without discussing details, the applica- 
tion of these principles would call, on 
the American side, for the maintenance 
of most of our bases in the Atlantic, 
from Greenland and Iceland over Ber- 
muda to the Caribbean. This chain of 
defense points should be linked up with 
the British system by an advanced base 
Mn the Azores. The British defense 
axis” would consist of Gibraltar, Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Singapore, Australia. 
In the Dutch East Indies it would join 
oun Pacific System, which would stretch 
rom the P hilippines over points in the 


Central west Pacific to the Aleutians 
and Alaska. 


be through th 


€ Straits 
€a and over t 


and the Black ii | 
he Pacific. 4 
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N ° s 
ae a only our national security 
“nctioning of the United 


‘ation depends on defense ar- 
nents of this general nature. In 
e this requires forces which can- 
e produced by a law making mili- 
jraining obligatory. Training is 
“ot identical with military service, and 
“spe naval, air, and land forces which 
Bate needed to make the bases secure 
ind provide striking power in case the 
~ ecurity Council should decide on mili- 
ary action cannot be mere trainees. 
phese forces should be composed of 
men Willing to serve overseas at least 
for one year, and preferably even for 
4 longer period after having passed 
through their elementary military train- 
ing? It would be useless at this mo- 
ment to set down concrete figures, but 
it is obvious that the naval, air, and 
ground forces needed will be consider- 
ably larger than our military establish- 
ment of 1939. 
To expand recruitment beyond the 
‘prewar level will be extremely difficult, 
particularly in the Army ground forces. 
The active Army comprised 174,000 
men on July 1, 1939. But the quality 
Of its personnel was most uneven. En- 
listment should be made more attrac- 
_ lve by higher pay, better housing, 
_ Changes in discipline, and so forth; but 
“would be oversanguine to expect a 
latge numerical increase of effectives 
‘tom such measures. As long as the 
aimed services are outside the purview 
is Of the average American boy, he will 
“itmally regard military service as an 
Undesirable career. The introduction 
g.. the Maintenance of adequate occupation 
ot . Germany and Japan over a period 
-4IS constitutes a special problem. For 


t two to three years fairly large and 
Upped troops will have to be em- 


‘Adaptation of the National Service Act 
In ne second period of occupation, 


t military forces will be needed. 
second period that the peace- 
n proposed in this article may 


hich will have to be kept in service, 
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of compulsory military training would 


change this situation, and it seems rea- 
sonable to anticipate in this case a 
marked increase both in enlistments 
and in the numbers of candidates for 
commissions in the reserves. 


CREATION OF SUFFICIENT FORCES 


Universal military training appears 
as the only way to create active armed 
forces sufficiently strong to protect our 
immediate defense needs and make our 
participation in international action un- 
der the United Nations Charter pos- 
sible. Such punitive military actions as 
the United Nations may take in the 
future should not be visualized in di- 
mensions approaching the World Wars 
and requiring the total mobilization of 
the great nations. Under the Charter 
the big powers can intervene at the 
earliest sign of danger, and it is prob- 
able that they will act long before the 
whole world is again in flames. How- 
ever, though total national mobilization 
may be unnecessary, temporary rein- 
forcements would be required. A uni- 
versal training law of itself would not 
produce such additional troops, but re- 
serve forces would have to be formed 
by special arrangement. Universal 
training would produce a large pool of 
manpower trained in the elementary 
skills of the military trade, but it would 
not create military units which could 
be dispatched at short notice. But it 
may be assumed that many trainees 
would be willing to volunteer for a few 
years’ service in such a mobile reserve. 
The National Guard, if properly or- 
ganized, may afford the best method to 
institutionalize this force. 

The existence of standing forces and 
a mobile reserve would enable the 
United States to feel safe and play her 


role in the United Nations. The Char- 
ter, in contrast to the Covenant of 
1919, has strong teeth, but it does not 


ee ey 
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r im- 
pretend to make conflicts gate an 
possible. In aoe ete big powers. 
the free co-operation of the ccharowt 
We have a vital interest 1n iota 
of their unity and, on the who sy os 
be satisfied with the progress made i 
this direction. A serious breakdown z 
the co-operation among the big ‘soe 
would be a calamity of the first order, 
but it would not necessarily mean war, 
particularly if our outer defense posl- 
tions were strong. It would be a sig- 
nal for new armaments over the whole 
world. We could face this situation 
calmly by an intensification of universal 
military training. 
Meanwhile, a universal military 
training law is needed, but its scope 
and character cannot be defined with- 
out fuller discussion of our entire peace- 
time establishment, which should be 
judged in the light of military expe- 
rience and American democratic tradi- 
tions. A combination of universal 
peacetime military training with provi- 
sions for standing forces‘and organized 
reserves is demanded by the present 
world situation. Such a program is 
unobjectionable, perhaps even desirable, 
from a democratic Point of view if the 
necessary precautions are taken. The 
services have been reticent about the or- 
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ing can be drafted if ni debate 
focused on these points. 
y/, PERIOD OF TRAINING 
f ‘ars 
“Is it necessary to have a full Year op 
military training? Or would six Mon 
with refresher courses in Subsequen; 
years be sufficient? The elements, 
training of the draftees of the Present 
war takes seventeen weeks. Such ». 
sults could not be achieved jn Peace. 
time, but twenty-four to tWwenty-siy 
weeks ought to be adequate. Jt Should 
be kept in mind that in the case of a 
total mobilization in future, former 
military trainees would need additional 
specialized training adapted to the thea. 
ter in which they would be deployed, 
This would be almost equally true with 
trainees of twenty-six weeks as with 
those of fifty-two weeks. Moreover, 
their overseas deployment depends 
largely on the conversion of our indus- 
tries to war production, which, even 
with better preparation than was pos- 
sible in the situation before 1940, will 
take time. A shorter period of training 
than the one year now usually given 
may well be the right scheme; for the 
loss of precious time for vocational and 
Professional training in our civilian life 
weakens our national defense, too, and — 
can only partly be made up by speeding — 
UP our educational Processes. = 
While the general Principles of out — 
future defense Organization can be de 
tel M outline, their practical apple 
eared Calls for additional investigat one 
new public discussion, ie 


m May 1943 ynpiy recently he 
fice of Strategic Se 
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HAT we as a nation desire above 
[Y all else is to live in freedom and 
ae ace...1f we are to succeed in liv- 
% a thus, two things are necessary: (1) 
ge must make all possible efforts to 
: jessen the development of international 
 ¢ensions; and (2) we must maintain in 
our own country a strength so obviously 
‘adequate that a potential enemy or 
combination of enemies would be un- 
likely to risk attack, and so actually 
adequate that we could make a good 
defense if we should nevertheless be 
attacked. 


AyoIDING INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


In order to lessen the development 
of international tensions we must, in 
the first place, help to complete the 
establishment of a strong international 
Organization. It is true that we are at 

| the present time the strongest nation 
in the world in terms of production. 
But it is also true that the population 
Of this country is only 714 per cent of 
the population of the earth. Hitherto 
the greater part of the other 924% per 
cent has been negligible as constituting 
potential enemies. That is no longer 
‘Me. Masses totaling far more than 
_ Our own population are already as Ca- 
_ Pable of modern military action as we 
__4t@; and the swift increase and distri- 
bution of technological knowledge will 
_ *00n bring other hundreds of millions 
“Mnto the category of dangerous poten- 
val enemies, We have not been gifted 
Making other peoples love us. It is 
4€ctly conceivable that unless a 
international organization is es- 
d, with ourselves as loyal mem- 
lere may descend upon us a Coa- 
f enemies so overwhelmingly 
that the most extreme degree of 
in this country would be 
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of no avail. It is perfectly possible 
that if we kept under arms at all times 
all able-bodied men not indispensable 
for the maintenance of life and the pro- 
duction of military munitions and sup- 
plies, we might nevertheless be over- 
whelmed by hordes far greater than the 
sum total of the millions we could mus- 
ter. And it is perfectly possible that 
the attack would be of such a deadly 
scientific nature that the sheer volume 
of our defense would have little or no 
significance. 

It follows that the paramount task 
before this country at the present time 
is participation in the complete estab- 
lishment of a strong international or- 
ganization. No single element in an 
over-all program of national defense can 
possibly be justified unless it is clearly 
consistent with such participation. 

But even after the establishment of 
such an organization there will remain 
the huge and continuous task of sup- 
porting it with high intelligence, genu- 
ine good will, and firm resolution. No 
matter how sound the plan of the inter- 
national organization may be, it will 
not run itself. Its intricate and far- 
flung activities will require the guidance 
and the championship of the world’s 
ablest leaders, among whom we should 
be well represented, and the services of 
a very large number of skillful and 
well-trained men and women, among 
whom there should be a great many of 
our own citizens. In our own country 
the international organization must 
have the continuing support of the 
great majority of men and women of 
influence in many fields, particularly in 
the fields of politics and business, 
Whatever the safeguards of the inter- 


national charter, and whatever the com- 


petence of the leaders and of all the per- 
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‘ ization, 
sonnel of the international hata al 
policies will be formed in will be 
political field and projects ng fal 
launched in the national + we oti 
that will affect the strength of the till. 
national organization for good ‘ om 
In our own country, moreover, the “ 
ternational organization must have re 
continuing. support of the majority 
whole population. 
oval i faeries that we must set up 
a program of general international edu- 
cation for all our youth, and a program 
of specialized international education 
for a far larger number of young men 
and women than have ever received 
such education hitherto. 


STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


However, participation in a strong 
international organization is not suffi- 
Cient to guarantee our peace. It is 
probable that future means of attack 
will be such as can be employed with 
great suddenness, and that any outlaw 
nation in a future attempt at large- 
scale aggression would attack us first. 
In that event, the attack might come 
with such suddenness and power ‘that 
whatever international defense might 
be assigned to us would be too little 
and too late. 

It is therefore necessary that we h 
the national strength to discourage or 

-Tepel attack, An adequate program for 

the attainment of such Strength, actual 
and obvious, would Contain at least 
these five elements: 

1. Military stren 
quantity, in quality 
all unification. 

2. Sufficient general and 
entific and inventive g 
us in possession 


ave 


Sth adequate in 
, and in its OVer- 


ma 


yY be n 
e the program of national ecessa 


defense. 
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4. An industrial organization }j 

in t far as may be necessary, to the 
am. of national defense, “| 

Pa itera unity of a degree go | 
as to make men and women Benerally | 
ready to participate actively jpn a 
program of national defense, anq 4 
save us from internal cleavages 
would lessen or nullify our strength th 
time of danger. 

The lack of any one of these five gle. 
ments would constitute an area of fatal 
weakness. 


1. Military strength 


Military strength must center in 3 
permanent military establishment, 
which must, of course, include men and 
machines prepared for fighting on the 
ground, on and under the sea, and in 
the air. It should be large enough to 
fulfill our military obligations as mem- 
bers of an international organization, 
to take care of national police duties, 
and to present a very considerable sur 
plus of additional strength. Tt should 
be much larger, in any case, than the 
pitifully small skeleton forces which, 
for all their valor, so nearly did not 
suffice to save us, at the beginning of 
the present war, from invasion all 
Possible defeat. Yet it should not bé 
So large as to menace the character of 
the stability of our national life or the 


adequacy of other Phases of our na 
onal strength, pa 


though 
Command sho 
Portance, 

Part of an 


uld have very great 
It should be determine 
over-all plan developed 
Onscious of all the | 
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a owledge of the problems of the pres- 
ent military establishment, I should 
yess that the number of men con- 
aS cerned should be not less than 1,000,000 
and not more than 1,500,000 (with 
dual disarmament in prospect as 
the international organization gains in 
strength). It is to be remembered that 
no size would suffice to meet the larg- 
est possible coalition of potential ene- 
mies or to avert sudden attack of a 
deadly scientific nature: there is no 
such thing as the provision of military 
strength adequate through its mere 
mass. 

It is obvious also that military qual- 
ity is as significant as military quantity, 
and that military quality must manifest 
itself in a new inventive and organiza- 
tional imagination and in a new ‘thor- 
oughness of liaison both as among the 
various branches of the military estab- 
lishment and with all other elements 
in the whole program of national de- 
fense. 

There is a fair question as to whether 
the permanent military establishment 
should suffice for our specifically mili- 
taty strength, or should be supple- 
mented by a constantly renewed body 
Of reserves. The weight of such evi- 
dence as is now available to me leads 
Me to think that there should be some 
Such supplementation. I am not en- 
tering into the details of this discussion, 
*cept to assert four convictions: 

a. Such a body of reserves should be 
‘iticlly and frankly supplementary to 
© Permanent military establishment. 
“s -A proposal for such reserves 
* Should be in relation to the size and 
_ lafacter of the permanent establish- 

Ment, It would be one thing to sug- 
t the development of a body of re- 
€s a8 supplementary to a permanent 
lishment of 500,000 men: it would 
€ a different thing to propose it 
lementary to a permanent estab- 
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c. Such a proposal should be based 
on a reasoned argument as to the num- 
ber of men needed for such a purpose. 
So far as I am aware, no one has yet 
Suggested any valid criterion for the 
determination of what is “adequate” in 
this connection. 

d. The general question of the neces- 
sity for the development of such a body 
of reserves is prior to and more im- 
portant than the question as to how 
such reserves might best be obtained. 
Even if an extensive and elaborate re- 
serve plan were to be adopted, it would 
not follow that there is only one way 
to secure the necessary number of men. 


2. Scientific and inventive activities 


We must have sufficient general and 
special scientific and inventive activity 
to keep us in possession of the most ad- 
vanced military weapons. ‘This involves 
far more than the maintenance of ord- 
nance research within the military es- 
tablishment itself. It involves a far 
closer liaison with the scientific re- 
search bodies and laboratories of the 
country than was maintained before 
the outbreak of the present war. The 
contribution of these bodies and labo- 
ratories during. the war has been in- 
valuable; and plans already developed 
for continuing liaison appear to be ex- 
cellent. The only point I care to make 
in this connection is that for the pro- 
duction of a few thousand men devoting 
themselves wholly or almost wholly to 
work on the top levels of ‘military re- 
search and invention there must be very 
large numbers of less specialized scien- 
tists and vast numbers of young men 
and women with a good general training 
in science from whom, as they mature, 
the specialists can be drawn. The 
strength requisite at the top of the 
pyramid cannot be reached unless the 
base is broad. Even in the present war 
the operation of the Selective Service 
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System—which has in general been - 
admirable—has been seriously at ee 
in the spending, for unspecialized an 

unscientific duty, of men who had itn 
them to make major scientific contribu- 
tions. The development of young SCI- 
entists, moreover, depends upon the 
maintenance of the flow of young teach- 
ers of science—and the recent stoppage 
of that flow will have very serious re- 
sults for years to come. 


3. Medical and related professions 


We must have medical and related 
Professions adequate in quantity and 
quality, and linked, in so far as may 
be necessary, to the program of na- 
tional defense. This is too obvious to 
need further discussion—save to re- 
mind any reader who may need the 
reminding of the tragic shortages of 
medical and nursing care both in the 
services and in civilian life. 


4. Industrial organization 


We must have an industrial organi- 
zation linked, in so far as may be neces- 
Sary, to the program of national de- 
fense. Such linking involves, obviously, 
the maintenance of constantly renewed 
Plans for conversion to war Production: 
but, more than that, it involves the 
maintenance of healthy and CO-opera- 
tive conditions within every one of the 
industries concerned. The best of plans 
will be of no avail if men will not work. 


5. Internal unity 


We must have intern 
existence of major tensj 
country would be a constant invitation 
to designing aggressors, and a Potentia] 
instrument ready for their hands. « 
vide and conquer!” How much easi 
to conquer if the division jg alre ra 
there, ready at hand : 
A nation known to be 


al unity. The 
Ons within oyr 
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tion known to be weak; 4 nation kno 
to be united is a nation known to be 
strong. eae 

There exist today within our Count 
divisive tensions of the utmost s 
ness, tensions which have in some meas, 
ure impeded our effort even in the Pres. 
ent war. They will not cure themselyeg 
and there are no signs that the various 
agencies that have been laboring With 
them hitherto will suffice to cure them, 
They are indeed growing worse rather 
than better. If they are not Cured, or 
at least very greatly relieved, it is un- 
likely that our Nation could again 
achieve sufficient unity to enable us to 
withstand such peril as we have now 
withstood. 

The most dangerous of these tensions 
are those of poverty and near-poverty, 
and those of race prejudice and race 
hatred. 

It was true not long since, and it is 
probably still true, that more than half 
of all the families of this country re- 
ceive incomes which are below a fairly 
defined decency standard, too many of 


er lous. 


- them being below even the subsistence 


level. This economic “other half” has 
little reason for national pride, for con- 
tentment with democracy, or for love of 
those who are economically fortunate. 
So long as this “other half” exists and 
Suffers, it js material ready for the 
Manipulation of any fifth columnist 
Whose assigned task may be the fanning 
of flames that are already alight. 
Within this area the struggle of capi 
tal and labor Tepresents the most acuté 
form of tension—that struggle being i 
*ssence, on the side of labor, its deter 
mination to win a place in the sun of 
cape for the vast numbers of in ‘ 
einen 0 are the laborers, I am a Bi: 
ng the rightness or wrongness 
oe and motives active on eithet 
; ‘ am merely underlining the = 
y of the tension, which is all too | 


t * ‘ 
© assume stil] Sreater seriousness ai 


| a present war—eventually, if not im- 
mediately. 
How can such dangers as these be 
% mitigated ? They are not being ade- 
quately met by government agencies, 
by capital, management, or labor, or 
by private foundations. The masses 
concerned are too vast and too various 
fo render possible the finding of quick 
and easy Solutions. Yet the dangers 
are very great. 
The immediate need would seem to 
be for a wise and powerful leadership 
which would bring together and keep 
together influential representatives of 
the conflicting interests concerned: 
would toil with them for temporary con- 
ciliation and understanding; and would 
enlist their support for a very extensive 
program of economic research and edu- 
cation. 
The long-run need would seem to be 
for the establishment of such a pro- 
gram, which should include: first, 
Steatly expanded efforts, both govern- 
mental and private, in the field of eco- 
fomic research; second, general eco- 
omic education for every potential 
leader and every potential follower in 
the field of earning, and for every po- 
tential consumer—which is to say, for 
‘vetyone; and third, specialized eco- 
Nomic education for a far larger number 
Of young men and women than have 
ver received such education hitherto. 
For the sake of brevity I refrain from 
the Parallel discussion of the field of 
‘Tacial tensions—a field in some ways 
even More dangerous. Here too the ex- 
'Sting agencies, public and private, are 
ng rather than gaining ground, while 
those who suffer most from these ten- 
“uS are increasing both in numbers 
™ the consciousness of their griev- 
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of great concerted national effort to deal 
with a great national danger. 


UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


The plan thus outlined involves an 
over-all vision and a synthesis of re- 
Sources that call for the highest states- 
manship: it must not be and cannot be 
beyond the powers of democracy to 
produce such statesmanship. 

The plan calls also for the directed 
utilization or education of vast numbers 
of persons: in the international organi- 
zation and in international education; 
in the permanent military establishment 
and in the training of supplementary 
military reserves; in the tmedical and 
related professions; in scientific re- 
search and education; in industrial liai- 
son; and in the fields of economic and 
sociological research and education. No 
single one of all these elements, I re- 
peat, can safely be neglected in an over- 
all plan of national defense. 

Such a plan would seem to call for 
the creation of a General Staff for Na- 
tional Defense, in which, in addition to 
executive and co-ordinating officers, 
there should be representatives of the 
international interest, the military es- 
tablishment, science, medicine, indus- 
try, economics, and sociology. Each of 
these interests, in turn, should have its 
own General Staff. The military estab- 
lishment already has such a staff: each 
of the other interests should have a 
general staff concerned with activities 
in its own field relating to the national 
defense. 


EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES 


Those activities include a_ vast 
amount of education and training: in- 
ternational education, general and spe- 
cialized; military training; scientific 
education, general and specialized; eco- 
nomic education, general and special- 
ized; and sociological education, gen- 
eral and specialized. - eC ai 
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The general education— international, 
scientific, economic, and serail =e 
is a matter for our schools, pub a : 
private, and for the more elemen i 
phases of college and university wo 
in those same fields. Such education 
already exists in a considerable cae 
ure; but it should be greatly enriche 
and should be so extended as to touch 
and orient all students. From the Gen- 
eral Staffs of the interests concerned 
there should come persistent sugges- 
tions and ample supplies of appropriate 
material. 


Specialized education 


Specialized education in international 
affairs should include not only the ob- 
viously appropriate college courses, but 
also work in the language, geography, 
and history of a particular foreign coun- 
try, plus a year’s study in the country 
concerned, under staff direction—or, in 
this case, under international direction 
—and at government expense. Such a 
plan, as I see it, would represent the 
ordinary plan of student exchanges 
made systematic and very greatly mag- 
nified. We have sent some millions of 
young men to Europe on an inevitable 
mission of war: why should we not send 
a hundred thousand young men and 
women to Europe or to South America 
or elsewhere, every year, on a mission 
peaceful in itself and Productive of an 
understanding which would thereafter 
make constantly for peace? 

Specialized economic and sociological] 
education should include not only the 
obviously appropriate college courses 
but also at least a semester, and prefer. 
ably a year, of field work done under 


the direction of the General Staff con- 
- cerned, and at gover 


believe that our co 
greatly through the 
tensions, if for man 
fifty thousand or eve 
sand young men and 
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gage annually in each of these two t 
of education. Only in such a massiy 
directed approach to these Most cre 
cal problems do I see hope for the sch 
tion of what has hitherto remained . 
tragically unsolved. 

Specialized scientific education a 
be handled much more completely in 
college and university laboratories. but 
I would suggest that as a climax there 
might be, for some thousands of those 
who prove to be most gifted, a year A 
work, at government expense, in mile 
tary or in public or private civilian Te- 
search institutes. 


Size of reserve corps 


If there is to be an annual training 
of military reserves, it is obvious that 
success in such training would call for 
a skillful and imaginative revision of 
the whole program of military training 
—a revision which is already under way 
in some very able military minds. 

As to the number of men requisite 
annually for training as reserves—as- 
suming that there are to be reserves—I 
repeat the statement made above that 
so far as I am aware no one has yet 
Suggested any valid criterion for the 
determination of the number which 
would really be adequate. The War 
and Navy Departments are quite sim- 
Ply and quite understandably asking for 
the utmost they could possibly get: it 
remains true that under certain con- 
Celvable conditions the utmost they 
could possibly get would still be im” 
adequate. And it remains true that | 
to take all able-bodied young men fot z 
such training would not only incur the 
ODjections Commonly raised against it, a 
ut would also interfere disastrously — 
with the several types of education ¢ 
Cussed in this Paper, and would # 
weaken, rather than strengthen, 


gram of national defense conceivec 
Whole. : *h 


F 
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tt is my considered opinion that the 
2 umber of young men and women de- 


sirable for the various types of edu- 
cation and training here discussed— 
including military training—coulq be 
secured on a voluntary basis, provided 
the General Staff for National Defense 
were duly efficient in the indication of 
quotas, and provided that the several] 
types Of education and training—in- 
cluding military training—were made 
as excellent and as soundly attractive 
as they could and should be made. 
If, however, the attempt to get the 
required numbers of persons on a 
yoluntary basis should fail, then the 
necessary quotas for all phases of the 
over-all program should be set by the 
General Staff for National Defense, and 
should be secured by a plan of conscrip- 
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tion which should provide for both the 
military and the other needs. 


The costs of the over-all program 
here proposed would indeed be abso- 
lutely great; but I can see no reason 
to think that they would equal more 
than a tiny fraction of the costs of war. 

Some one—or many—must see the 
over-all vision and translate it into 
reality. Only so can we hope for na- 
tional unity, for national strength, and 
for the opportunity to live in freedom 
and peace in a world in which the 
nations, for better or for worse, have 
been drawn into mutual relations which 
are now far more insistent, far more 
complex, and far more interpenetrating 
than they have ever been before. 
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§ AMERICAN soldiers were set- 
tling down for the second time = 
less than thirty years to the ee ca 
ing, but essential chore Spe ela eis 
conquered Germany, a United at 
Senator unveiled a startling plot he dis- 
covered in the Reich that might have 
succeeded in fomenting World War Ht. 
This Senator, Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia, returned from Germany with de- 
tails of hitherto secret documents that 
fortunately found their way into Ameri- 
can hands. He released a confidential 
report on a meeting of German indus- 
trialists at Strasbourg on August 10, 
1944, that dealt with their plans to dis- 
sociate themselves from the Nazi party, 
strengthen their economic contacts with 
foreign firms, and cloak future activities 
under the guise of nonmilitary research. 
The long-range objectives of these 
representatives of Krupp, Rochling, 
Messerschmitt, Rheinmetall, Bussing 
and Volkswagenwerk, and of the Ger- 
man Naval Ministry and Armament 
Ministry, was readily evident to the 
Senator, for this was his reaction: 
“Masquerading as ‘neutral’ 
men without politica] allegiance, they 
have already conceived vicious plans for 
a third attempt at world conquest,” 
Supporting this view was the con- 
firmed Nazi trick of Teporting the ar- 


business- 


ed effort to pre. 
vent Seizure of “private Property” by 
the Allies and to establish the oper 
as non-Nazi. anata 


Even as these revelations of master 
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led to World War II. Sincere, but mis. 
led groups of such varying interests Be 
education, labor, and religion were 9, 
ported girding for the imminent fight 
to forestall military preparedness of thig 
nation by vigorous opposition to com. 
pulsory military training. 

Their spokesmen and writers Were 
aligned on one side, ready to battle With 
the leaders of the armed forces United 
in the demand that every American 
youth be required to take one year of 
compulsory peacetime military training 
in the Army as insurance against the 
rise of another Hitler. 


MILITARY POINT oF Virw 


The military position that peace can 
be maintained through the willingness 
and ability of the powerful American 
republic to enforce it has been cate 
fully and impressively expounded to 
Congress this summer, for all propo 
nents of preparedness realize that if an 
adequate peace force is to be secured 
legislation must be enacted before the 
travesty of this latest war is too readily 
forgotten, 

There was no underestimating of the 
Opposition as Army, Navy, and Marine 
Chiefs presented their situation report 
to the Postwar Military Policy Commit 
tee of the House of Representatives. A 
glittering array of the highest brass 
shone brilliantly as the case for com 
Pulsory military training was presented. 

here was Admiral King, Marine Com 
mandant Vandegrift, and General 0 
the Armies George C. Marshall, flanked 

Y a determined corps of military 2" 
naval experts. a 

t was a familiar duty to General 
Marshall. After World War I he aid 
eneral Pershing in preparing univ 
ining plans that an indifferent oat! 


tr 


4 
} 
a 


ng om of Foreign Wars of the United 


" a to consider. Those plans that 
K rallel_ the pending program for one 


a ey of compulsory training were then 
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rated in a bill by Senator Wads- 
orth of New York. Now a member 
of the House of Representatives and a 
member of the policy committee, Con- 
gressman Wadsworth once more has 
seen the necessity of supporting the 
cause of a strong national defense. 

The Army’s argument was effectively 
summarized for the committee by Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, that veteran 
champion of the preservation of peace 
by force who, as Secretary of State in 
1931, walked alone when he sought to 
threaten Japan out-of warring on China. 
Unimpressed by America’s ability to 
Maintain peace, the Japanese war lords 
ignited the flame of destruction that 
finally engulfed the entire world. 

Declaring that in almost every inter- 
National crisis that arises the eyes of 
all nations turn to the United States for 
leadership, Secretary Stimson said the 
principal objective of universal training 
is to produce the necessary military 
strength for the purpose of national de- 
fense and for the purpose of enabling 
this nation to discharge its obligation 
under an organized plan for world 
Peace, 

Veterans organizations without ex- 
ception wholeheartedly supported the 
Ptnciple of compulsory peacetime 
Waining before the committee. Only 
ohe group of combat veterans, however, 
Ook cognizance of the opposition to 
€ War Department’s one-year-in-the- 
Amy plan. That organization is the 


“lates, and it is the V.F.W.-suggested 
tetnate to the bitterly opposed War 


ct formula. with which this 


€ is concerned. 
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eterans of Foreign Wars pro- 
it the National Guard, Naval, 
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and Marine Reserves be employed to 
Sive “at home” compulsory peacetime 
military training over a period of years 
to every young man. The proposal was 
Presented to the House Committee as a 
Suggestion to satisfy objections to the 
Army plan raised by educators and au- 
thorities on social problems. 

The V.F.W. idea was not conceived 
as a reply to the expressed fears of la- 
bor organizations that “labor would be 
the first to suffer if America were to 
follow a path of militarism,” the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ state- 
ment, and, as the American Federation 
of Labor put it, that the nation would 
be “building a huge military machine 
for future wars.” 

No group of citizens has a more real- 
istic awareness, of the significance of the 
demand for military and naval pre- 
paredness than the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars who have personally experienced 
the realistic effects of unpreparedness. 
Nearly one million strong, including 
more than 600,000 servicemen of the 
present war, we have lived through bit- 
ter trials assigned us by a complacent, 
peace-loving nation—trials that tragi- 
cally emphasize the results of inade- 
quately trained manpower, shortages of 
weapons and supplies, and a pitiable 
lack of knowledge of the ruthlessness of 
modern war by the green troops forced 
into it. 

Not so many years ago—but a longer 
period of time by far than it might 
have been had we been prepared— 
many witnessed with alarm and shame 
the spectacle of men being trained for 
a war that has leveled Europe. Instead 
of rifles, they shouldered wooden guns. 
Instead of cannon, they were sighting 
stovepipes. Instead of tanks, they ma- 
neuvered with clumsy trucks. 

Our green troops have ripened into 
the most powerful body of fighting men 
in the world. They have defeated the 


greatest armed threat to its security 
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that the world has ever faced. We 

i ind thanks for that 
may well give profound , be 
amazing achievement. But, will we re 
given the grace of time to prepare i 
the event of another war? And, at Be 
same time, some sober thought must be 
directed to our casualty total that ap- 
proaches one million of maimed and 
dead, one of whom was my own son, 
killed before he lived twenty-three 
years. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars states 
emphatically that it is for preparedness 
to maintain peace by force of arms, if 
necessary. We believe this can best be 
accomplished through universal com- 
pulsory peacetime military training. 
We believed this twenty-five years ago 
at a time when another costly war had 
ended with its lesson unlearned. For 
twenty-five years we have preached the 
tragedy of unpreparedness. For twenty- 
five years we have sought compulsory 
training. 

At the last National Encampment of 
the V.F.W. in August of 1944, at Chi- 
cago, our views on peacetime training 
were again restated.. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted that closely fol- 
lows the language and intent of the 
earlier resolutions of twenty-five years 


ago. Here is an excerpt from that reso- 
lution: 


On the assumption that no generation of 
Americans will ever fail to give its talents 
for the protection of our great country, be 
it resolved by the 44th National Buaaw : 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States that it once More reiter 
ate its stand on this—one of the natn 
burning questions of the hour—and mn 
mand that the Congress of the Unit] 
States enact a universal peacetime ; 
pulsory military training law, saa 


While the thousands 
the V.F.W. National 
clearly on record for a 

. . . . com 
training law, it is significant ae 
not attempt to Specify the rane s 


of delegates to 
Convention are 
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which compulsory training was to a 
effected. 
THE OPPONENTS 


The formula or method of trainin 
has wisely been left to the determing, 
tion of those better qualified to plan, 
Unfortunately, it is the lack of unapi 
mous agreement between those who are 
for compulsory training which makes 
the task of Congress more difficult 
The opponents of universal training are 
united against any plan while those 
who support the idea are divided op 
methods and formula. It must be ad. 
mitted that the leadership of the 
V.F.W. has been groping for months ip 
an effort to find a workable solution 
which would do the job and minimize 
the arguments of the opposition. 

The opposition is generally directed 
at the proposal to give every boy one 
full uninterrupted year of training in 
the regular Army. The charges brought 
against the proposed year of training 
are largely of the four types given by 4 
group of educators and authorities on 
social problems, in a recent poll con- 
ducted by the American Magazine. 
These are effectively summarized in af 
article in the June 1945 issue of that 
magazine by Dr. Arthur Kornhauser; 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University, His poll showed 
that expert Opinion feared: 

1. Taking a valuable year out of @ | 
young man’s life, keeping him from — 
continuing his education, delaying his 
“areer, preventing or interrupting his 
marriage, and uprooting him from his” 
ome or Community at a most impo 
tant stage of his growth. 4 
ks Undemocratic influence of 
eet and naval discipline, running” 
ti 0 the qualities of individual 1 
ve and self-discipline and 
Tegimentation. ote 
. velopment of sl: 
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"4, Moral effect on the young man 
called jnto training at a time he is too 
easily tempted by sex, drinking, and 
ambling and when he might be 
rompted to blow off steam in the com- 
pany of strangers and questionable in- 
q fluences. 

; Fifty-eight per cent of the experts 
were of the opinion that one year of 
compulsory training would be harmful, 
26 per cent*were doubtful of the harm- 
ful effects, and 12 per cent said they 
believed this type of training would be 
good. On the beneficial side were listed 
physical development and training in 
citizenship and leadership, points which 
parallel the preamble to the V.F.W. 
resolution in favor of compulsory train- 
ing. 

While testimony to the House Com- 
Mittee hearings showed that the Gallup 
Poll on compulsory training moved 
from 37 per cent favorable in 1939 to 
63 per cent for approval in November 
1943, that the National Opinion Re- 
search Center at the University of Den- 
ver found 79 per cent in favor of the 
plan in an interview conducted in De- 
cember 1944, and that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States recently 
voted 2,229 to 239 for universal mili- 
fary training, the opposition of many 
educators is well known. 

On January 24, 1945, twelve of 
America’s most prominent college prest- 
dents addressed an open letter to Prest- 
dent Roosevelt, urging him to drop his 
tequest to Congress for a universal mili- 
lary training law. And at the House 
Policy Committee hearings postpone- 
_ Ment of legislative action was urged by 

Such organizations as the National Edu- 
tion Association, the Association of 


American Colleges, and the American 
Meil on Education. Appearing 


t the plan were groups directly 
ed with social problems and 
apparently formed for the ex 

rpose of blocking universal 
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military training—“The Women’s Com- 
mittee to Oppose Conscription,” and 
the | Greater Philadelphia Committee 
Against Wartime Enactment of Peace- 
time Conscription,” for example. 


SUGGESTION oF V.F.W. 


In the light of current opposition to 
the demand for one year of training in 
the Army during peacetime, the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of the 
V.F.W. has been re-examining the en- 
tire problem. They have come up with 
a suggestion, not a plan. What Mr. R. 
K. Christenberry of New York, Chair- 
man of that Committee, has proposed 
is not offered as an inflexible or un- 
yielding demand which would discard 
other thinking on a method for com- 
pulsory military training. It represents 
only some serious thinking by the able 
members of our National Legislative 
Committee. 

Our legislative committee believes 
they may have a workable plan in a 
suggestion to employ the National 
Guard, Naval, and Marine Reserves in 
giving military training over a period 
of years to every young man. They 
believe that such training should be 
compulsory and for the period of one 
enlistment of three years. In other 
words, at a predetermined age and in 
accordance with workable regulations, 
each boy would automatically become a 
member of the National Guard, or Na- 
val, or Marine Reserve for a period of 
military training. 

Under this proposal, compulsory mili- 
tary training could be given in a boy’s 
own community, leaving him in his 
home, in his job, with his family, and 
with the opportunity to continue his 
education. The trainee would have 
only the same obligation as the volun- 
tary members of the reserves—to par- 
ticipate in drills and training periods 
set each week at the local armory, and 
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to take two weeks of training each sum 

r at a reserve camp. sagt 4 
We believe this type of training or 
be equally as beneficial to the ae 
volved, and to the nation’s mainte <i 
of an adequate defense force, as 0 

ini der the barracks life 
year of training un ba og 
that marked our prewar training ' 
some of our present fighting men. Pi fo) 
doesn’t recall the cry “OHIO”—“Over 
the Hill in October”—our pre-Pearl 
Harbor draftees coined to express their 
disgust and dissatisfaction with their 
assignment as barracks soldiers? 

We believe that training under the 
National Guard formula will instill a 
respect, if not admiration, for military 
life. We believe many of the young 
men exposed to this type of training 
would desire to continue voluntarily in 
the reserves, thus building upon that 
keystone of national defense. 

There is a most efficient parallel for 
this type of service, and that is the 
compulsory training plan of the Swiss. 
Their tiny republic has remained a bul- 
wark for peace in its mountain fastness 
from the days of Napoleon through Hit- 
ler. Its strategic location and diplo- 
matic importance have some bearing on 
Switzerland’s continued neutrality, but 
its small, efficient Army has caused 
many a conqueror to debate trying to 
penetrate through the Alps to face it. 

The Swiss require every young man 
to receive 116 days of military training 
Over a period of two years—just about 
the equivalent of the drill periods and 


of our National 


is supplemented 
by refresher courses from time to time 
? 


tactics and new 


The same opportunity would be 
available to our men under our sug- 
gestion. By Continuing in the reserves 
they would keep abreast of the Progress 
effected by the Army’s and Navy’s ere 
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be directed by the War and Navy 
partments. The men in training wy, 
learn far more, and not be found ; 
position of having to learn all 
again in the event of hostilities 
under the one-year-and-out plan, 


Over, ‘| 
thay | 


ORGANIZATION AND Cogr 


It may be asked, how would trainj 
on the National Guard basis pe or. 
ganized and how much would jt Cost? 
The answer presupposes that the Army 
and Navy assume full direction and 
that the cost of providing sufficient fa, 
cilities—such as armories, ordnance, 
and supplies—be borne by the Federal 
Government, rather than by the States 
that could not afford to underwrite the 
Guard’s expansion. 

Some, may argue that there are too 
few National Guard units established 
today to permit successful Operation of 
this proposal. But, with the support 
of the Federal Government, in a rea- 
sonable time there could be a Guard 
unit established in each essential area, 
The facilities are readily available, in- 
cluding thousands of camps, air fields, 
and installations built by the Army, and 
wartime Naval Stations, too, that can 
be turned over to the reserves, And 
there will be ample surplus equipment 
for a start. Only a plan is needed. 

And, as regards leadership. Today, 
we have a nucleus of 200,000 soldiers 
commissioned from the ranks through 

fficer Candidate Schools. These men | 
have demonstrated the effectiveness Of 
the Citizen-soldier type of training, and | 
have written the V.F.W. to sup | 


» Would prove attractive to 
training under any form of compu 

fre, it should be stated 
Veterans of Foreign Wars we 
On a proviso in whatever fo: 
Pulsory Military training is 
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_, man forced into service would be 
required to participate in any ciyi] 
emergency: in which the National Guard 

“or regular Army might be called out. 

As for cost, the National Guard plan 
would likely place a lighter load on the 
errayer than maintenance of trainees 

in Army Camps and naval stations, year 
in and year out. Those in the reserves 
would be paid for weekly drills and 
summer Camp, an aggregate sum far un- 
der the regular Army or Navy pay for 
one full year. Whether the Guard plan 
is adopted or not, facilities and equip- 
ment for training civilians would be the 
same. 

The National Guard plan, as con- 
ceived by the V.F.W., would not inter- 
fere with education in the colleges or 
disturb the status of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps. It is logical that 
RO.T.C. training could be accepted in 
lieu of National Guard service, provided 
that the R.O.T.C. cadets underwent ma- 
Meuvers under field conditions during 
the summer vacations. The officers pre- 
pared through the R.O.T.C. have set an 
enviable record in this war. They were 
indispensable in the training stages and 
they have proved their valor and effi- 
ciency in combat. 

And a junior edition of the R.O.T.C. 
likewise made its contribution toward 
teducing the need for extended periods 

of elementary military indoctrination— 


Omar B. Ketchum, National Legislative R 
Wars of the United States, has been active m I 0." 
tion in World War I as a member of the 35th Division. 


: : j bor activities. : 
M™ newspaper work and in organized Bs sae ened of Kansas in 1934 and Cap- 


two terms, and was Landon’s opponen 
ber’s opponent for the senatorship in 1936. 
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eee corps that operate so. effec- 
high tea sinetei. basis in America’s 
VEFW aah For this reason the 

‘“-W. Legislative Committee also has 
advanced the thought that the rudi- 
ments of basic drill and discipline could 
be taught in high school cadet corps in 
Preparation for compulsory training in 
the National Guard and other reserve 
units. 

The idea of training men at home, in 
the company of intimate friends, should 
quiet many of the fears of those oppo- 
nents of any type of compulsory mili- 
tary training. The objections of the 
groups I have identified should be an- 
swered if we are to have compulsory 
training in order to prevent another 
devastating war, or at least to be sure 
that our fighting men know how to take 
care of themselves at the start of an- 
other war. 

Regardless of whether or not the Na- 
tional Guard suggestion is adopted we 
firmly believe some form of compulsory 
military training should be enacted by 
Congress. If the experts of the War 
and Navy Departments are definitely 
committed to a program of one full year 
of training and Congress believes the 
majority of opinion follows that of the 
War and Navy Departments, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars would not at- 
tempt to obstruct such a plan or pro- 
gram. 


epresentative of the Veterans of Foreign 
V.F.W. activities since 1930. He saw ac- 
He spent many years in Kansas 
He served as Mayor of Topeka for 
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National Security 


By A. P. YouNG 


ee policy of national pecan ee 
Great Britain will follow 
. lored and de- 
postwar years will be co ored Bec 
termined by her past traditio si of 
especially by the moving experiences 4 
five and a half years of total war. 
is well to recall that during 1940, when 
Great Britain stood alone and even her 
friends felt within their hearts that, she 
could not survive the terrible threat 
coming from the diabolical, yet highly 
efficient, Hitler military machine that 
faced her across the channel, a great 
spiritual change took place throughout 
the British family. I was in London 
during those momentous months of 
1940, from May to September, work- 
ing at the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service as a colleague of Ernest 
Bevin, and to me they were the most 
impressive and formative months of my 
whole life. I think all the British peo- 
ple, from the highest to the lowest, must 
have felt as I did, and certain it is that 
during that time when the determina- 
tion of the British People was so won- 
derfully expressed by Churchill in the 
famous passage: “We shal] fight on the 
beaches, in the fields, and in the 
Streets,” the spirit of the British team 
rose to exalted heights such as we had 
never known before. The Sacrifices and 
suffering, both mental and spiritual, ex- 
perienced by this island People at that 
time generated a Profound Spiritual 
change which expressed itself in a uni- 
fied team effort Projected into the un- 
certain future with 4 complete faith and 
confidence that this team spirit could 
hot be overcome. Under the inspirin 
leadership of Churchill, who express 
and exemplified al] that was best in . 
British character and temperament ii 
team faced the ordeal of fire, cons L e 
all the time that through the oe 
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ae hae ee i Bebe ove 
aT ve pees 


and Great Britain 


ture of blood, sweat, and tears, 
would some day come. . 
I stress this spiritual change to 
out the important points which haye 
rect bearing on my main theme, py 
that this change was the root ¢ | 
of certain important trends in British | 
thought, which were manifest jp tan. 
gible form during the subsequent four 
years; and secondly, to point the les. 
son that no profound spiritual] Change 
can take place within the heart of ap 
individual or of a group of individuals 
unless great suffering entailing Sacrifice 
is endured. It so happened during the 
last two and a half years that the fu- 
ture policy of Great Britain has heen 
clarified in two main directions, express- 
ing thereby the universal wish and de 
sire of the whole people—a direct out 
come, as I believe, of the spiritual 
change to which I have referred, 


NEw EpDucATION BILL 


Tt may well be that future historians 
will say that the new education bill was 
One of the greatest happenings in Great 
Britain during the war period. Parlia- : 
ment, in passing this bill, not only took — 
a decisive step towards rehabilitating — 
and improving in the years to come, 


Ie 
p 
'e. 


beyond all recognition, the educational — 


: 


A, 


Sound instinctive judgment of the 
Ish people that in the years to com 
Must use more effectively than ever 
fore the instrument of educati 
Solve those Many problems thé 
distressing mankind. ‘ 


nols into the stream of the working 
“Gotld at the age of 14. In that respect, 
the American educational System has 
Picea ahead of ours, but in the next few 
ears we shall attain in this respect a 
comparable position whereby all the 
young people will remain at school until 
the age of 16. Of equal importance, 
this progressive move is coupled with 
compulsory part-time education for 
those between the ages of 15 and 18, 
and later on between 16 and 18. 
whereby all boys and girls at work will 
attend for at least one day a week 
school or college, where opportunities 
will be afforded them for blending a 
liberal education with their specialized 
work, whatever it may be. This scheme 
of part-time education connotes the full- 
@st co-operation between industry and 
commerce, and the education world, and 
the industrial world will, of course, 
have to plan for the use of young peo- 
Ple on this basis to permit their ab- 
sence from work at stated periods. 
Unquestionably industry will see to it 
that this national system of part-time 
education does not impose any financial 
hardship on the participants. 
The new education bill also gives, 
i for the first time in British history, due 
and proper recognition of the impor- 
lance of what is known as adult, or 
: further, education—that process of edu- 
“ation that goes on after the preliminary 
~ Sage at school, college, or university 
- “4S ended, and the young boy or girl 
_ *S taken up his position in the world 
ork. There has been a profound 
Significant change in the thinking 
ducationalists in Great Britain dur- 
the last two or three years concern- 
Als matter, which I personally feel 
Sout great hope for the future, in 
long last it is now fully recog- 
education in its broadest and 
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deepest Sense is not something that be- 
§Ins and ends with the early preliminary 
stage Within the world of education, but 
It is a continuous process stretching 
from the cradle to the grave. From 
this fundamental concept there is grow- 
ing apace in Great Britain at this mo- 
ment the realization that as a new 
house of education is constructed in the 
years ahead to meet British needs, in- 
creasing attention must be given to fur- 
ther, or adult, education, and I visualize 
that in twenty-five years from now, the 
main pillar of this new educational 
house which we are setting up to build 
may well be adult or further education. 


INDUSTRY’s PaRT IN EDUCATION 


It is fully realized that as we develop 
education in this new and largely un- 
tilled field of endeavor, new educational 
instruments will have to be developed, 
and I believe profoundly that industry 
in its broadest sense will have to play 
an ever-increasing part in the further 
educational process. One aspect of this 
problem is the urgent need to move 
people from one country to another, so 
that the citizen of one country, by re- 
siding in another country for a period 
of time not less than a year, can get to 
know his brother citizen of the other 
country and thereby develop a spirit of 
good will and fellowship that is neces- 
sary to the achievement of an enduring 
peace. For some months before leaving 
England early in March of this year, I 
was working with an important group 
of educationalists and industrialists on 
a scheme for transferring people from 
Great Britain to America, starting with 
the boys of the age of 17-plus in the 
schools, then going to the teachers col- 
leges and later on embracing the crafts- 
men, foremen, technicians, and man- - 
agers in the world of industry. The 
idea behind the thinking of this group is 
that the individual so moved would re- 
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side for at least a year in America and 
then return to his home country. The 
plan visualizing such transfers is being 
made on a very big scale, and it is hoped 
that once such a scheme is launched, a 
similar group might be established in 
the United States to plan transfers on 
a corresponding basis in the opposite 
direction. Whilst the idea at the mo- 
ment is to organize transfers within the 


English-speaking nations, it is realized, - 


of course, that once such a foundation 
has been established, it would be neces- 
sary to extend the idea further, to em- 
brace other countries throughout the 
world. The group with which I have 
been working had further visualized 
that such a transfer scheme might well 
be launched under the all-embracing 
title of Atlantic Foundation. 


Economic ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


The economic world, or, if you like 
to call it so, the world of industry, em- 
bracing all the workers who are doing 
four fundamental things to support life 
and continuity on this planet—growing 
things, mining things, making things, 
moving things—is now so much the 
central dynamic core of national life 
that from it evolves the wealth, well- 
being, and to a high degree the happi- 
ness of the people. If this central core 
suffers a maladjustment of its atomic 
structure, then the evil forces generated 
radiate afar, and affect the body politic. 
Nothing, therefore, can be of greater 
importance to any nation than to en- 
sure that the government or manage- 
ment of this world of industry is dedi- 
cated to democratic principles Such as 
those which have held do 
in the political firmament for genera- 
tions. If we can, through education 
bring about better management of the in- 
dustrial world, thereby bringing greater 
life, liberty, and happiness to all the 
people working in this World, then most 
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surely we are marching forwarg 
a path of enlightenment, leading 
better future in which the danger of 
war will subside. ve 
I think it can be safely said hy 
there has been a growing realization o¢ 
these fundamental truths in Great Brit 
ain during the war years amongst all 
strata of the community, and this yp. 
alization is now manifest in the dete. 
mination of the British people tha 
whatever happens after the war, the 
pursuance of a full employment Policy 
must be given first attention by what. 
ever government is in power. By thisT 
mean that the British people are deter. 
mined that their economic world in the 
postwar years shall meet what they feel 
is a primary obligation, to give satis 
fying work to all those citizens, male 
and female, able to render a work serv- 
ice. By full employment we do not 
mean that at any point of time there 
will be no unemployment; on the con- 
trary, we visualize that under the best 
conditions there may be a pool of pos 
sibly half a million people out of work, 
but only for short periods of possibly 
six or eight weeks at the most, neces- 
Sary to bring about the transfer of the 
worker from one employment to al 
other. Certain it is that never again 
will the British People tolerate the tet 
tible condition of mass unemployment — 
that obtained between the wars, when — 
for certain periods we had as many 48 


three million Persons out of work f 
Perlods of years. re 


4, to render a work service. In deal- 
with this problem, I feel that T 
ouching the core of the subject of 
fjonal security of the larger powers, 
~ pecause I am certain that if, in the post- 
gar years, every national economic sys- 
Finis could evolve in such a way as to 
satisfy this primordial condition of pro- 
~ yiding work for all those able to give 
‘his service, then the biggest single step 
would be taken by each nation to guard 
Ys own security, and in combination 
this action of all the nations would be 
decisive in preventing, as we must, an- 
other world upheaval. 


Postwar MILITARY TRAINING 


The question naturally arises as to 
the British attitude towards compulsory 
military training in the postwar period. 
The British temperament and character 
até Opposed to regimentation of any 
Kind’ In certain respects the British 
ate the most rugged individualists in 
the world, but they have the unique ca- 
pacity of combining this individualism 
with a spirit of co-operation that has 
sttved them in such good stead in the 
terrible years of total war. I feel, 
thetefore, that the current of thought in 
teat Britain at the moment, and with 
Wen greater strength in the postwar 
_ Meats, will run against enforcing com- 
& Pulsory military training in Great Brit- 
_ “0. Rather will the British rely on 
_ Whintary methods for developing physi- 
_ “i fitness and the team spirit that is 

oc by groups of people working 


se, and generally, I feel the conclu- 
_. teached by the Youth Advisory 
il, under the chairmanship of 

olfenden, which are embodied 
' Important report entitled The 
‘Service After the War,” issued 
ist 1943 (H.M.S.O. 27-259), 
governmental policy in the 
It is, perhaps, desirable, 
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psa that I should reproduce the 
Outstanding conclusions reached by this 
important Advisory Council when they 
Investigated this matter Je 

ss f 
years ago, " 


REPORT OF THE Youtu Apvisory 
CouNcIL 


Recognizing that the problems of 
education are not confined to the four 
walls of the school, the Government 
asked the Youth Advisory Council in 
August 1942 to consider “the position 
of the Youth Service as an element in 
the educational system after the war.” 

The Report reviews briefly the back- 
ground of young people at home, at 
school, and at work. Its recommenda- 
tions are: 

1. That a building program be car- 
ried out which will guarantee healthy 
living conditions for all young people. 

2. Full-time attendance at school 
should be made compulsory up to the 
age of 16 as soon as possible. Up to 
the age of 18 the first call on the work- 
ing day should be education. The up- 
per limit to membership of the Youth 
Service should not be lower than 20. 

3. In peacetime, maximum hours of 
work for young people up to the age of 
18 should be forty-four hours, inclusive 
of part-time education. They should 
also have a minimum annual holiday of 
twenty-four working days. Under the 
Factory Act, 1937, employment for 
juveniles in factories was limited to 
forty-eight hours a week. In January 
1939, the maximum hours for children 
under 16 were reduced to forty-four a 
week, but this limit has been relaxed 
during the year. (The Council aoe 
recommends reduction of wartime work- 
ing hours.) There have hitherto been 
no government poke about an- 

idays for juveniles. 
ae ponte vocational guidance wae 
ices should be extended in order 4 


ey 
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avoid children entering | acai ted 
“dead-end” jobs. Local Education 
+43 : iged by statute to 
thorities should be obliged by ; 

i irls information, advice, 
give boys and gir Peco 
and assistance with respect to cho 

mployment. : 

. Hs tees their leisure aii a 
widest possible variety of interest snou 
be encouraged, but any sort of com- 
pulsion should be avoided. Holiday 
facilities should be increased, wartime 
army camps being turned into holiday 
camp sites and arrangements for over- 
seas travel made. 

6. Voluntary organizations already 
doing valuable youth work should be 
encouraged and financially aided, but 
brought under some measure of public 
control. 

7. Youth Centers should be provided 
throughout the country for the educa- 
tional, physical, and social recreation 
of both young people and adults. The 
aim should be to lead young people on 
to adult life and not keep them unduly 
in an atmosphere of adolescence. 

8. The Sea Cadets, the Army Cadet 
Force, and the Air Training Corps 
should continue after the war, but the 
educational, social, and recreative side 
of their work should be greatly ex- 
panded. The National Association of 
Training Corps for Girls should also 
continue as a uniformed Organization. 


RESHAPING OF Human RELATIONS 


The broad answer 
is, of course, some for 
cil, backed by force if 


to world security 
m of world coun- 
and when neces- 
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path leading to the establishment 
world council, whereby disputes 1. 
tween nations shall be settleg arog 
the conference table and not by the il 
bloody arbitrament of War. » All tia | 
ing people agree that the elimination al 
another war is absolutely Cssentiag, | 
The world has now been SO Compresge, 
by the onrushing scientific mind, that 
the 2,200 million people now living F. 
this planet are related to one another 
much as were the two hundred People 
living together in a village community 
a hundred years ago. In a rea] Sense 
the only problem facing the world js the 
reshaping of the whole sphere of human 
relations to conform with the totally 
new conditions of living on this planet 
which have so suddenly been forced 
upon us all by the growth of scientific 
mind intelligence. 
This can only be accomplished 
through a change of heart; a spiritual 
change which honestly recognizes that 
the intangible transcends the tangible. 
The scientific mind at this moment i 
delving more deeply and efficiently into 
the untold secrets of nature than ever 
before, striving to unleash the unlimited 
energy encased within the atom itself. 
All this means that another world war, 
Say twenty years from now, breaking 
Cut at any point on the surface of this 
compressed world of living, would opel 
the floodgates for new sources of enelgy — 
to be applied to destruction, many times — 
8teater than those harnessed during the ; 
Present conflict. nder enen condi 
Hons, a war breaking out at any point 
vend instantly, like a flame, engulf 
ae herefore, as sensible people, W! 
actiee common sense, we mus 
costs b e Sa qi hap ening eb ‘ 
As e avoided in the conscl 
heties aim, then nothing é é 
a a am sure that the 
© met together in Sa 


ave been fully conscio 


> aglling dangerous threat of another 
- world conflict. With this Constantly in 
our minds, I am one of those who 
4 optimistically believe that the difficul- 
ties that arise through free discussion 
of these problems can and will be OvVer- 
come through a spirit of mutual trust 
and toleration, so that at long last some 
form of world government supported 
by force, if and when necessary, can be 
evolved to protect mankind from this 
terrible danger and save us all. 


CONDITION OF GREAT BritTAIN 
AFTER WAR 


All this implies that each nation will 
have to devote money and energy to 
the perfecting of an instrument of force 
to be used solely for the purpose of 
protecting the world family if it is 
found necessary to do so in this way, 
and the British people will see to it 
that whatever government may be in 
power, this aspect of the problem will 
Teceive proper and adequate attention 
at all times. Britain, even after five 
and a half years of total war, having 
Suffered great physical destruction, is in 
better shape than ever before for han- 
dling this mechanistic aspect of the 
Problem of avoiding war. First, her 
Productive equipment is greater and 
better than ever before, this taking the 
form of factory buildings, machine tools, 
and other manufacturing appliances. 

Secondly, the craftsmanship skill of 
ee her People is at a higher level than ever 
efore, and especially have we learned 
uring the war years the miraculous 
tesults that can be achieved quickly 
Hough intensive training and educa- 
_ ton in the craftsmanship field. T his is 
_ ‘videnced by the fact that three mil- 
10h women are now working in our 
Nufacturing plants, and in many 
S the work they are doing equals 
ich was done in the prewar 
Y some of our finest craftsmen. 
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Third, we have for long built up a 
fine spirit of co-operation between the 
So-called labor and management groups, 
aving for more than a generation ab- 
sorbed the trade union system into our 
bedy politic. In prewar years, the 
home policy of the Ministry of Labour 
was to encourage industry to develop 
from within self-government through 
the closest co-operation between the 
trade union and management groups. 
Long before the war the engineering 
manufacturing industry had built up a 
fine piece of negotiating machinery from 
within, through close working of the 
trade union and management groups. 
This negotiating machinery served Great 
Britain well during the war by virtually 
eliminating all strikes. This is proved 
by the fact that the total time lost 
through strikes during this period was 
about one-fiftieth of one per cent of the 
total time worked in British factories. 

Fourth, great impetus has been given 
to research during the war, and our 
physicists and scientific workers rank 
with the best to be found elswhere in 
the world. 

All these factors in conjunction mean 
that on the mechanistic side we can 
pursue with greater efficiency then ever 
before the problem of “keeping our 
powder dry,” so that should the oc- 
casion arise, we shall be ready to forge 
an instrument of war second to none to 
be used solely for the purpose of de- 
stroying a potential aggressor should 
the world council decide that such posi- 
tive action is necessary. 

I conclude on the note of co-opera- 
tion. This is the key to the future, 
and whether or not we use the key 
aright will largely depend on the steps 
we take through our educational sys- 
tems to bring about better understand- 
ing of one another in the realization 
that we are, whatever our country, race, 
or creed may be, brothers, living to- 
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gether on a compressed planet, each violate sige renege the ind 
possessing what is after all the indi- a spirit and his God, the Cre 
all. 


vidual’s most treasured gift—that in- az 


A. P. Young, O.B.E., is a member of the Factory and Welfare Advisory Board ¢ 
British Ministry of Labour, Visiting Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, Chairman é 
Confederation of Management Association of Great Britain, and of the Works Ma 
ment Association of Great Britain. For many years he ‘was manager of the R 
Works of British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd. He has written both technica] and 
technical books. 


the past twenty-seven years the mani- 

_ festations of the policy have varied, but 

fhe policy itself has remained essen- 
ially unchanged. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the postwar period 
will be one in which the same policy 
will be found to be paramount with So- 
viet leaders. 


SUPPORT FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Foreign Commissar Molotov restated 
his government’s policy most recently 
at San Francisco in his opening remarks 
asthe Chairman of the Soviet Delega- 
ton, He indicated one form in which 
itis manifested, when he said: 


The Soviet Government is a sincere and 

fm champion of the establishment of a 

sitong international organization of se- 

curity. Whatever may depend upon it 

and its efforts in the common cause of 
; the Creation of such a postwar organiza- 
lin for the peace and security of nations, 
will teadily be done by the Soviet Govern- 
— Ment.2 


Support of any agency which gives 
‘Promise of restraining wars which 
, ‘eaten the security of the Soviet Un- 
7. iS not new on the part of the 
SR. The League of Nations was 


Ported when it offered some hope to 


Molotoy, Speeches and Statement 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
Organization in San Francisco, In- 
Bulletin, Embassy of the U.S.S.R., 
n, D. C., Special Supplement, May 
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a National Security and the Soviet Union 


By Joun N. HAyAas 


those who were t 
€ven though it wa 
Stalin Stated this 
ter Duranty in th 
power, 

correspo 


tying to stop Hitler, 
S not entirely trusted. 
Point of view to Wal- 
e year Hitler came to 
Stalin was responding to the 
ndent’s question as to whether 
Or not the Soviet position towards the 
League would always be negative. In 
answering “No, not always and not un- 
der all conditions,” Stalin explained: 


- - . the League may become a sort of 
brake to hold back the development of 
military activities or to prevent them. If 
this is so, if the League can offer itself as 
a sort of hillock on such a path, so as to 
Somehow make warfare more difficult and 
to facilitate to some extent peace, then we 
shall not be against the League . . . in 
spite of its collossal shortcomings.” 


The next year his country indicated its 
willingness to accept an invitation to 
join, and it was tendered and accepted. 

While supporting the League as at 
least a “hillock” delaying passage down 
the path to war, the Soviet Union did 
not consider that membership in the 
agency relieved it of the necessity of 
maintaining a strong army. A month 
after talking to Duranty, Stalin made 
this point clear in a sharp statement: 
“Those who try to attack our country 
will receive a stunning rebuff to teach 
them not to poke their pig’s snout into 
our Soviet garden again.” * Five years 
later on the eve of this war he addressed 
the 18th Communist Party Congress in 
March 1939 and set forth i tasks in 
the sphere of foreign policy. ter he 

2A. Kolskii, Liga Natsi (ee organizatsiya t 


5 
st), Moscow, 1934, p. 3. 
tee i 17th Party Congress, January 


26, 1934, J. Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma (11th 
’ OTS 


scow, 1939, p. 438. 
reese to 18th Party Congress, March 10, 


1939, ibid., p. 574. 
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first plank calling for aaa ipe ve 
the policy of peace and the aes e 
calling for caution to avoid being en 
into conflicts from which the U.S.S. : 
could not be expected to gain, he state 

the third task: “To strengthen the 
might of our Red Army and Navy to 
the utmost.” Peace, caution, strength 
were the watchwords, rounded out by a 
fourth task which has always been dear 
to Soviet leaders—strengthening the 
bonds of international friendship with 
the working peoples of all countries, 
who are interested in peace and friend- 
ship among nations. 


SovieT REcoRD ON DISARMAMENT 


Stalin’s 1939 statement of policy in- 
dicated the extent Soviet leaders had 
moved away from the struggle for inter- 
national disarmament, which Foreign 
Commissar Chicherin had begun at the 
Genoa Conference in 1922, and which 
Litvinoff had sought to have accepted 
at meetings of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva front 1927 to 1930 and at 
the Disarmament Conference itself in 
1932". The day now seems remote 
when the Soviet Government proposed 
to its neighbors at the Moscow Con- 
ference in December 1922 “to estab- 
lish a definite plan for the reciprocal 
reduction of military effectives, a plan 
based on the reduction of its army to 
200,000 men on the Condition that there 
be a reciprocal reduction of the armies 


of the states on the Western boundary 
of Russia.” 


Disarmament 
uct of the early 
ing the last war, 
finally by the 
ence’s adoption 
“armament consis 


Proposals were a prod- 
Postwar period follow- 
but they were Silenced 
Disarmament Confer- 
of the Principle of 
tent with national se- 
5 See Eugene A. Korovine, The 


Disarmament, Internationa] Con 
292, September, 1933, 


USSR. ang 
Ciliation, No. 
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curity” in accordance with the fo. 
of Article VIII of the Covenant a 

League of Nations. Since that ting 
Soviet thought has turned to strength 
ening its own Army and Na :, leg ‘ 
pace with the needs of the times. The 

is every indication that such g Pole ; 
will continue. 


“WITHERING AWAY” OF THE Stapp 


A. Y. Vyshinsky, Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs and dean of the legal 
profession in the USSR, has given 
support to the conclusion that the Sp. 
viet Union will support a powerful army 
and navy in the postwar world. Ipaq 
careful analysis of the politica] theory 
on which the Soviet state rests, he re- 
viewed the problem for the Moscow 
University on June 12, 1944, drawing 
attention to Bukharin’s elaboration of 
the theory known as the “withering 
away” of the state.é Vyshinsky te- 
marks that Bukharin taught that in this 
withering away process as society ap- 
proached Communism, the first mani- 
festations of state power to wither 
would be the army and the fleet. Vy- 
shinsky explains how this theory was 
used by the German: General Staff t0 
their own ends in attempting to defeat 
the Soviet Union from within, and pro- 
ceeds to expose the dangers of sucha — 
theory. He concludes by quoting Stalin | 
to the effect that the form of the Soviell | 
State is changing and will change in ac | 
cordance with the development of the ~ 
country and in accordance with the 
changes in Conditions beyond its bor 
ders, but during the current phase th 
Soviet state has two functions: (1) 
tary defense of the country from atté 
from any direction, and (2) eco 
rganizational and cultural-educa 


work on the Part of agenc 


® See A. Vyshinsky, Sovets. 
v Otechestvennoj Voine, M 
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the foregoing, the conclusion 
‘ystified that in its search for se. 
the U.S.S.R. will adhere to ang 
sport any organization or coalition 
ch can De expected to maintain the 
Be while following a policy of frienq- 
tip for the U.S.S.R. At the same time 
“strong army and navy will be main- 
~ gined and developed to the extent nec- 
: sary 10 meet threats arising from the 
potential failure of collective security 
measures. ‘The remaining part of this 
aper is devoted to the manner in which 
this military force may be expected to 
be maintained. 


ComPULSORY MuILiITArRy SERVICE 


Military service of a compulsory na- 
fure has long been the law of the Soviet 
Union. The principle has even been 
incorporated in the Constitution of the 
Usis.R: Stated in the briefest pos- 
sible terms, the duty is set forth in 
Article 136 as follows: “‘Universal mili- 
laty service is law. Military service in 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
San honorable duty of the citizens of 
the U.S.S.R.” 

An analysis of recent legislative be- 

» gins with the basic compulsory service 
) law of 1930.7 This law remained in 
lotee after the adoption of the new 
: Constitution of 1936 and provided the 
_ Means under which the U.S.S.R. pre- 
 Pated for war. It was amended in Au- 
_ dist 1936 when the age of entrance into 
_ st training period was lowered. On 
“lle day the Germans invaded Poland, 
ts 1939, the U.S.S.R. enacted a new law 
‘gthening the term of service, and 
the German Army actually en- 
“l Soviet territory in 1941, there 
further extension of compulsory 
8 to provide extensive reserves 
the factory workers on whom 


Law on Compulsory Military Service, 
1930, Sobranie Zakonov, S.S.S.R., 
40, Art. 424. 
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the Government wo 
Ww 

ee ee In this extended form 
yp tradition of compulsory military 
ining has served as the foundation 
or the Red Army and Navy. 


uld call as Cities 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


The 1930 law may be taken as an ex- 
ample of what the Soviet Government 
thought adequate in peacetime when 
there was no immediate threat of war. 
Three stages of service were provided 
for—pre-service training, active service, 
and service in the reserve. Citizens, un- 
less excepted for reasons to be discussed 
below, entered upon their pre-service 
training on reaching their nineteenth 
birthday, and their active service on 
reaching their twenty-first birthday 
prior to January first of the year in 
which the class was called. The period 
of the “active list” was five years for 
privates, while the commanding staff 
was subject to service to the age of 40 
for junior commanders, 45 for middle 
commanders (major), and 50 for sen- 
ior commanders. Full time during the 
five years was not required. Service 
was not necessarily in the field, for per- 
sonnel could be assigned to nonfield ac- 
tivities such as studies or military pro- 
duction. All branches of service— 
army, navy, and air forces—were in- 
cluded in the same law. 

On completing the period of active 
service or on the order of the Defense 
or Navy Commissariats, the service 
man was placed in the reserves. If a 
person had not been called for active 
service for one reason OF another before 
reaching his thirtieth birthday, he could 
be placed in the reserves by the Defense 
or Navy Commissariats, without having 
entered upon the period of active mili- 
a Re ment was permitted 


Voluntary enlist 
men and women who were not yet of 


=~ ae 


\ 
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military age, but who had reached a 
eighteenth birthday (seventeenth birt - 
day, if they wished to enter military 
school), or to men who had been as- 
signed to nonfield duties, although the 
regular physical examinations had to 
be passed, and applicants had to qualify 
politically. This meant that they must 
not be under court examination or sen- 
tence. Their period of service was the 
same as that of persons called in the 
compulsory manner. Women were not 
subject to compulsory service, except in 
time of war, and then only for special- 
ized services. 


DEFERMENTS 


Deferments were granted students, 
scientific workers, agricultural immi- 
grants, persons who had been settled 
in new places by state agencies, and 
qualified agricultural specialists em- 
ployed by collective and state farms 
and by machine tractor stations. Even 
during the period of deferment, the per- 
sons were required to take courses in 
military science. The period of defer- 
ment and the list of schools granted the 
privilege were determined by the De- 
fense and Navy Commissariats in con- 
sultation with the commissariats imme- 
diately concerned in the work of the 
persons under consideration, Ag a gen- 
eral rule, the period of deferment was 
sufficient to permit completion of the 
course or the special work concerned 
and extensions were given to those Be 
had this work interrupted by special 
duties which required the person con- 
cerned to leave this study or work, un- 
der orders of government, Professional] 
or Communist Party agencies, 
event would the deferment extend be- 
yond the thirtieth birthday, at which 
time active service was begun, or the 
person’ was transferred to Service in the 
_Teserves. If on the completion of Study, 
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a person wished to continue 
vanced school, his deferment 
tended if he gave evidence that 
been accepted for admission to 
vanced school, and it was one o 
for which deferments might he 

tended. : Fe 

Students abroad could likewise he 
ferred if they had been sent abroaq y 
government or professional Agencies, g | 
if the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs — 
agreed. 

Teachers, laboratory specialists, ang 
assistants in the institutions approved 
for deferment were also deferred, ag 
needed, but only until reaching the age 
of thirty years. Other persons not ip. 
cluded in the categories given could be 
deferred in exceptional cases on the ap: 
plication of the interested agency, 
Even persons included in the categories 
granted deferments could be called for 
service if the need arose. 


EXCLUSION FROM SERVICE 


Certain groups of Persons were eX- 
cluded under the 1930 Jaw from front 
line service with the Army or Navy. 
They were those who, because of their 
background as elements against which 
the 1917 revolution had been fought, Hd 
had been deprived of political rights — 
under the early constitution of each Re- 
public of the Union, They were also 
Persons convicted of crimes against th 


for service in the rear. With the 
m constitutional law in 1936, when | 
litical tights were granted to all 
Zens, regardless of their backs 
this exclusive Provision lost : 

embers of aq religious s 
before 1917 as well as at th 
call for service, forbade mili 


under arms, could © 


m such service, after the fact 
, established. The court order 
pe presented to the commission 
jstering conscription not less than 
nths before the regular call for 
person concerned, together with a 
 cetificate showing the state of his 
‘ealth. If his health was bad, he was 
: excused entirely, but if it was good, 
jis name was kept on a list until he 
~ yeached the age of forty. He could be 
galled for nonmilitary work at any time, 
uch as lumber-jacking, rafting, plant 
vollection, fire fighting, and work against 
} ‘epidemics, in accordance with proce- 
dures established by the Commissariat 
@f Internal Affairs in agreement with 
‘tie Commissariat concerned with the 
activities listed. In wartime, service 
Commands were to be formed from 
these groups. 


PRE-SERVICE AND THE RESERVE 


Preservice training was carried on 
at schools in the neighborhood in which 
the candidates lived. Persons found 
physically dificient were excluded. The 
taining consisted of military science, 
: mhilitary-political orientation courses 
yaid body-building. The period of 
| Waning was two months. When a 
) Uahdidate passed to the “active list,” 

Aeserved full time for two years if as- 
"Signed to the ground forces, followed 
WY three years on call with refresher 
“aining at intervals. The full-time pe- 
Was lengthened to three years for 
t defense commands and border pa- 
‘guards with two subsequent years 
reall, and to four years for the fleet 
for those given special technical 
ling, with one subsequent year On 
During the period on call, the,re- 
lr service was not more than two 
, Of which not more than one 
could be required in any one 
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Riad in the reserves continued un- 
Teaching the forty-first birthday and 
was divided into two periods—to the 
age of thirty-four and thereafter. Re- 
fresher service was not longer than 
three months during the full period in 
the reserve, of which not more than one 
month could fall in any one year. 


THE Rise or HITLER 


After the rise of Hitler, the Soviet 
Government began expanding its ap- 
Propriations for defense, and it also re- 
duced the age for compulsory military 
service by a law of August 11, 1936.8 
Under this law, the age for beginning 
service on the “active list” was reduced 
to 19 from 21. The same principle of 
the basic law to the effect that the de- 
termining date for age was January 
first of the year of the call was retained. 

At the time military titles were in- 
troduced into the Army and Navy by 
law of September 22, 1935,° there was 
approved a statute covering service by 
commanders. It extended the periods 
of active service for junior officers to 
the age of forty, and reserve service to 
the age of fifty; for majors to the age 
of forty-five and fifty-five respectively 
and for senior officers to sixty and 
seventy respectively. 


WARTIME CONSCRIPTION 


Complete revision of the law on mili- 
tary service occurred on September 1, 
1939,1° as the German Army advanced 
into Poland. It followed the pattern 
of the 1930 law but provided changes 
in those instances expected to improve 


8 See Law on Compulsory Military Service, 
August 13, 1930, Sobranie Zakonov, S.S.S.R., 
1936, I, No. 46, Art. 392. 

9 [bid., 1935, I, No. 57, Art. 468. ; 

10 For text as approved by Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., see Stenographic Record (in 
Russian), Extraordinary Fourth Session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 


1939, p. 222. 
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‘service and placed in the reserve of the 


preparation for active military opera- 
tions. Three periods of service were 
defined—pre-service training, active 
service, and service in the reserves. 

A preparatory pre-service training 
was established to begin in the fifth 
grade in school, when a child was usu- 
ally eleven or twelve years old and to 
progress at the rate of two hours: a 
week for three years. The pre-service 
training itself was to begin for students 
in the eighth grade, who were usually 
fifteen years old, and continue for three 
years at the rate of two hours a week. 
If a student were deferred after the 
tenth grade, the same pre-service train- 
ing continued. Training was to be in 
the hands of military specialists as- 
signed to the staff of the school and 
under the supervision of the Commis- 
sariat of Defense. 

Active service began for those who 
had completed ten years of school when 
they had reached or were to reach eight- 
een years of age during the year of the 
call, and for others when they had 
reached or were to reach nineteen dur- 
ing the year of the call. Calls were to 
be made annually between September 
15 and October 15. Registration for 
each class of recruits was to occur in 
January and February preceding the 
call. 


DEFERMENTS AND EXcLusiIons 


Deferments were to be granted only 
to those certified as completing their 
higher education, and to Persons tem- 
porarily ill. During peacetime, persons 
who were the only wage earner in a 
family and who were Supporting two jp- 
capacitated parents were given special 
status. 
found when they were actually inyg- 
lided or were beyond fifty-five years of 
age for the mother and Sixty years of 
age for the father, Persons with such 
dependents were excused from active 
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second category, unless status change, 
during a five-year period following the 
date active service would ordinarily 
have begun. 

Persons under arrest or depriveg af 
political rights under a sentence ie 
crime, or banished to remote regions be. 
cause of political or other reasons, were 
to be exempt from service during the 
period of their incapacity. 

Women with medical or veterinary 
training or with special technica] skills 
could be placed on the service list dur. 
ing peacetime and required to serye in: 
time of war. 


PERIODS OF SERVICE 


The period of active service was Set 
at two years for privates in the ground 
forces, and three years for noncommis- 
sioned officers. The period in the air 
forces was three years for privates and 
noncommissioned officers. Four years 
of service were required from privates 
and noncommissioned officers in the 
coastal defense units. The longest pe- 
riod, five years, was reserved for the 
Navy. The Commissariats of Defense, 
Navy and Internal Affairs could extend 
the period of service up to two months, 
and could transfer Personnel from one 
type of service to another, 

After service, the privates and non- 
commissioned officers remained in the 
Teserves to the age of fifty. The re- 
Serves were to be divided into two cate- 
80rles, the first of which comprised per 


sons who had had full actual service, 
and the 


for one r 
dergone f 
80ry reservists faced two-month re 


ses nine times during their Period 
e reserve. Officers served longer 
fresher periods, and were to be held 
on active duty longer in accordance 
‘with their rank and whether they were 
in the Army or the N avy. 

‘ Approaching wartime conditions 
e prought forth in 19401! an amendment 
to the 1939 law, by extending the train- 
ing period in the Army and Navy air 
forces from three to four years for pri- 
yates and noncommissioned officers. 
Candidates who failed in their studies 
at officers schools or who were ousted 
for disciplinary reasons were required 
fo serve full time as conscripts. The 
amendment also provided that con- 
scripts should report for service with a 
full complement of winter and summer 
clothing which would be held in army 
warehouses until discharge and used to 
Teclothe the trained soldiers at that 
fime. Provision was also made in the 
amendment for free postal service for 
privates and noncommissioned officers, 
both as to letters written by them and 
to them. 

The principle of compulsory military 
service was extended in the early days 
Oi the war to all males from sixteen to 
ity years of age.12 They were re- 
/ Wuired to take military training in their 
4 spare time outside their regular work. 
_ W this way the industrial and profes- 
_ ‘ional population was prepared to play 
lls part in the guerrilla bands when the 

€tman army overran cities and coun- 
tty settlements. . 

_ Officers are trained as a profession in 

_ *Series of military academies and spe- 
_ “alized schools. The war has been the 
| Ceasion for adding to these schools at 


wine 


For text as approved by Supreme Soviet 
the USS.R., a Stenographic Record (in 
an), Eighth Session of the Supreme So- 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1941, p. 571. 
lavestiya, No, 221 (7597), September 18, 
cee J 
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th 
Ley ee youth, for in August 
ar “re were established nine 
Ov Military Schools for boys who 
i ke the army their career. 
€se schools offer a seven-year course 
to 4,500 boys who are children of Red 
Army men and guerrillas, and for sons 
of Soviet citizens who were killed by 
the occupying forces of the German 
army. Children enter at the age of ten. 
A Preparatory course is given candi- 
dates from the age of eight who plan 
to enter the schools when they reach 
ten years of age. 


EcoNomiIc PoTENTIAL 


National security is not preserved 
alone by a foreign policy directed to- 
wards collective security and by com- 
pulsory military service. Soviet leaders 
for a generation have kept before them 
the goal of full economic development 
of their country. Coupled with efforts 
to install industries essential to the pro- 
duction of tools of war has been the ef- 
fort to place these industries out of 
reach of a potential invader. This war 
has shown the success of some aspects 
of that policy, and at the same time 
the crippling effect of loss of plants near 
Leningrad and in the Ukraine for which 
no real replacement existed behind the 
Urals. 

It may be assumed, and present in- 
dications as to the types of plants which 
the Soviet engineers want from abroad 
support the assumption, that Soviet 
planning after the war will center on 
the capital goods industries. The 
manufacture of aluminum, copper, 
chemicals, steel and telephone wire, and 
communications equipment which were 


‘the deficiencies of this war will be spe- 


cially selected for expansion in areas 


remote from frontiers. 
Labor power can be expected to be 


short for years, in spite of an expand- 
18 [bid., No. 198 (8191), August 22, 1943. 
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ing birth rate which knows no equal in 
Europe, and such labor power as there 
is will have to be distributed over the 
country in the places where it is needed. 
The groundwork for this distribution 
was laid in the years after the war 
began in Poland but before it had en- 
gulfed the Soviet Union. It can be ex- 
pected that this legislation will be con- 
tinued to the extent necessary to assure 
labor in areas where it does not appear 
under the normal persuasion of higher 
wages. 

Surplus agricultural labor was si- 
Phoned off for industry by a law of 
October 2, 1940, which required 
urban and collective farm centers to 
send forward for training in technical 
schools a fixed number of boys and 
young men between the ages of 14 and 
17. Each graduate of the training 
school must serve for a five-year period 
in the post assigned by government offi- 
cials. 

At the time the work day and work 
week were lengthened on June 26, 
1940,*° the right was denied workers to 
leave their jobs without permission 
from the administration. Permission 
could be withheld except in cases in- 
volving ill-health or withdrawal to enter 
a technical training school. This law 
was strengthened by a decree of Decem- 
ber 26, 1941 16 which provided for pen- 
alties ranging from 5 to 8 years in 
prison for workers who leave military 
industries without permission. Action 
of this nature is declared to be the 
equivalent of desertion from the Army 
and subject to review by military tri. 
bunals. Under this decree labor was 
required to follow its industry when it 
was evacuated to the interior. 

“Ved. Verkh. Sov., SS.S.R. 

October 9, 1940. Bahay Ne ot. Ciba, 


15 Ibid., No. 20 (83); approved by t 
preme Soviet of the USSR. at i y the Su- 
Session, ibid., No. 28 (91), August 

16 Izvestiya, No. 306 (7682). De 
1941. 
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Even before this law relating 4) ,, 
workmen there had been a decree o, r 
October 19, 1940*" granting to a 
People’s Commissars of the Uss : 
the right of obligatory transfer of ana 
cial categories of professiona] and 
skilled workmen from one enterprise ‘a 
institution to another, regardless of the 
territorial location of the Institution or 
enterprises. The law provided for the 
payment of bonuses in salaries and the 
moving expenses for the family. Peay. 
ties for those refusing to move were the 
same as set forth in the law of June 26, 
1940, already discussed. 


the 


CONCLUSION 


Support of measures designed to as. 
sure collective security is the declared 
policy of the U.S.S.R. in its effort to 
preserve its national security. The 
history of Soviet policy supports the 
conclusion that this direction can be 
expected to be maintained until inter 
national measures give promise of pre-" 
venting wars and do not threaten to 
produce anti-Soviet blocs. 

Retention of a strong army and navy ; 
as a guarantee of security in the event | 
of failure of international] measures can 
also be predicted. The Soviet tradi- | 
tion has been to recruit the major part 
of its armed forces by way of conscrip- 
tion, and this Principle is set forth in 
its Constitution, Conscription does not, 
however, lose sight of the needs of the 
State outside the armed forces, and a 
liberal Policy of deferments to complete 
education in essential fields may be ex- 
pected to emerge. ; 

The economic potential for military 
action has been the center of attention 
for Soviet Planners for years, The cu 
Tent war has Te-emphasized its imp 
tance. The prewar trend in this di 
tion can be expected to continue 
Corollary of a Strong army and 


17 Veg. Verkh. § ; ta 
October 26, 1949, 0v., S.S.S.R., No. 42 
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; wartime laws relati 

the severe ating scripted a ieee 

or discipline may be relaxed, labor Pp S well as the warriors, if less 


: F rigorous measur : 
to man the machines will be con- ineffective es of persuasion prove 
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National Security and France 


By ANDRE MESNARD 


HERE are few French families liv- 
I ing today, one of whose eae, 
at least, does not preserve the an 
memory of three invasions: 1870, 1914, 
and 1940. For many of the old people, 
whom the blitzkrieg of 1940 turned 
loose upon the roads of northern F rance 
with their wretched belongings, this was 
actually the third time they had been 
driven from their homes by the German 
invader. And, whereas, before 1940, 
most Frenchmen had had only a vi- 
carious experience of the enemy, this 
time all Frenchmen lived in direct con- 
tact with the invader for four years and 
conceived for him a personal hatred 
which cannot fail to accentuate their 
concern about security and to color 
their conception of what that security 
shall be. 


FRANCE’s ATTITUDE 


It is noteworthy that even in this 
war, which has so completely eradicated 
the distinction between the front lines 
and the rear, the experiences of the 
civilian populations in the various a]- 
lied nations have not been exactly simi- 
lar. Some have been bombed but not 
invaded, some have been both bombed 
and invaded, some have experienced 
neither invasion nor bombardment. It 


‘A conservative estimate of civilian casual]- 
ties will give an idea of the extent to which 


120,000 were killed 
lied action, 250,000 were killed in concentr 
tion camps or executed b ¢ 


of the United States, In additi 


1,300,000 French citizens Were de on, some 


Ported to 


proximately 1,500,000 dwellings 
as destroyed—half a million ae Wye Tecorded 
the First World War 
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is not a question of establishing a 
archy among the types of sufferjn 
rather of pointing out that difference | 
in the quality or the immediacy of »° | 
suffering are often responsible for the bs) 
kind of measures which each People 
advocates for its protection, Indeed 
it is this difference between the way 
time experiences of the civilian Popul. 
tions which has been at the root of 
whatever misunderstanding has existed 
among the Allies regarding the organi. 
zation of collective security. 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal relates that, dur. 
ing the sessions in Paris, attended by 
President Wilson, at which the first 
draft of the League Covenant was 
drawn up, Léon Bourgeois irked the 
other delegates more than once by his 
insistent proposals that provision be 
made for placing an armed force at the 
disposal of the future League. To the 
American delegates especially, this sug- 
gestion seemed inconsistent with the 
high purposes of the new organization 
Again, when it was proposed to prohibit 
the raising of colonial levies for other 
ends than purely local defense, the 
French delegation raised the unpopular 
objection that this would endanger her 
national defense. No more popular 
with American and British public opi- — 
won was the thesis which MEanee de 
fended before the League of Nations, 
when jit insisted that disarmamell: 
should come after, and not before, 
Curity, that is to say, after France 
lies had Committed themselves to c0 
to her assistance in case of an 
Sion by Germany. It is nop 


| 


Cussing the attitude of Fran 


“onscription and collective 
We can 


1 principally because each one’s 

sence of danger does not exactly 

ncide with her neighbor’s, we shaj] 
re inclined to greater patience and un- 

Fe gerstanding. 

Being placed by a sort of geographi- 
"al fatality in the path of invasion, it is 
“cafe to Say that, until the organization 

- entrusted with international security 

has been thoroughly tested, France wil] 

emphasize the desirability of a proce- 
dure that will permit the taking of in- 
ant action against an aggressor. In- 
deed, one of the points which she 
pressed at San Francisco was that bi- 
jateral agreements directed against for- 
mer enemy powers—like the Franco- 

Russian pact—be allowed in time of 

emergency to operate without interfer- 

ence from the Security Council. This 
implies the maintenance of a standing 
amy sufficiently strong to make its 

Weight felt decisively in any interven- 

tion which might be judged necessary, 

and this, in turn, presupposes a con- 
tinuation of the system of conscription 

Which, in one form or another, has been 

it force since the French Revolution.’ 


ELEMENT OF DEFENSE 


It should be understood, when we 
Speak of conscription, that this word, 
f0 4 Frenchman, is not synonymous 
With regimentation. ‘This is so for sev- 
fal teasons, of which the most cogent 
one is the immediacy of the danger— 
~ Tletred to above—to which France 
Teels at all times exposed. Conscrip- 


The losses suffered by the French armed 
aes during the Second World War (over 
“4-0 killed), added to those suffered by 
Cvilian population (including children) 
deplete the ranks of the young men who 


er 1,700,000 killed) depleted the ranks 
Tmies that opposed the German tide 
This, the French think, is one more 
» Why all citizens should be required to 
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of pei S not considered as a means 
fon? dpe the youth of the na- 
id 1th nationalistic or imperialistic 
opine hr one of the elements in a 
ifort ee e ense. The problem which 

solve is, briefly: How can 
there be made available at short no- 
tice (emphasis upon short notice) for 
the defense of the territory a large 
body of trained citizens? The young 
Frenchman who, at the age of 21, re- 
Ports for one year of military service 
7 only performing a civic—and, some- 
times, rather disagreeable!—duty. It 
can be fairly said that, at no time, has 
conscription created among Frenchmen 
a spirit of blind obedience to orders 
or fostered among them dreams of con- 
quest. 

Another reason that explains this ac- 
ceptance of conscription as part of the 
system of national defense has to do 
with its revolutionary origins. The first 
total mobilization of French manpower 
occurred in 1793, at a time when the 
frontiers had been overrun, and it was 
only her citizens’ army that saved 
France from a crushing defeat by the 
coalition of European powers. While 
it is true, of course, that the wars of 
the Revolution degenerated into wars 
of conquest, the fact that universal con- 
scription is associated with a struggle 
which was, in the beginning, a struggle 
for the triumph of individual and popu- 
lar liberties, the fact that the very idea 
of conscription is based on the notion 
of equality, accounts for the particular 
tolerance with which it is viewed by 
the great majority of Frenchmen.® 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Since the advent of the Third Repub- 
lic, the problem has been, not whether, 
viii how long, young Frenchmen should 


i iption is con- 

3 Furthermore, universal conscription 
sidered particularly democratic, since it places 
all able-bodied citizens on exactly the same 


footing. 


be required to serve. The length of 
military service has varied considerably 
during the last 70 years. It was re- 
duced from five years in 1875, to three 
years in 1889, and to two years in 1905. 
In 1913, in the face of the obvious Ger- 
man threat, it was increased again to 
three years. After the end of the First 
World War it was set at 18 months, and 
finally, in 1928, at one year, a level at 
which it remained until the outbreak of 
the present war. 

This element of time is an important 
aspect of the problem, for it is obvious 
that no more years of a young man’s 
life should be devoted to military train- 
ing than is absolutely necessary. In 
France, the two- and the three-year pe- 
riods of military service were defended 
by the General Staff on the ground that 
they provided the country with a stand- 
ing army large enough to withstand the 
initial shock of an invasion. It was ap- 
parently assumed that the enemy would 
attack with his first-line troops without 
waiting for his reserves, and that the 
fate of the war would be largely decided 
during the first weeks by the standing 
armies of the two belligerents. The 
falsity of this assumption was demon- 
strated both in 1914 and’ in 1940, when 
the French first-line troops found them- 
selves submerged by the massive re- 
serves which the Germans threw into 
the battle, the French reserves being 
themselves called upon to play a crucial 
role. This was true at the Marne, 
where the reserves thrown against Gen- 
eral von Kluck’s flank’ turned defeat 
into victory, and at Sedan, in 1940, 
where the German break-through was 
effected against reserves badly armed 
and badly trained. 

In the light of this experience, it is 
to be expected that the duration of the 
initial period of compulsory military 
training will not be increased (it may 
even be reduced from one year to six 
months) and that more emphasis wil] 
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be placed on continuing and 
up to date throughout the ye 
training of the so-called “Tesery 
is to say, of the vast body of Fren 
between the ages of 22 and 41 wh, 
returned to civilian life after comple 
their preliminary training and on Whom | 
experience has shown that the defense | 
of the country ultimately rests, Tp a, 
able book, which may well inspire fy, 
ture legislation on conscription, Larmée 
nouvelle, published in 1910, the French 
socialist Jean Jaurés advocates espe- 
cially that a better use be made of the 
periods of instruction (of 14 and 2} 
days) for which Frenchmen are now 
called up every year until they reach 
the age of 41. This point is apt to be 
overlooked, and yet, it is, perhaps, the 
essential feature of any program of | 
training. The initial six months or one 
year of military service are indeed 
wasted if they are not followed at reg | 
lar intervals by. brief periods of real 
training in the field that will toughen 
the body as well as stimulate the mind. 
A further military reason that will, | 

in all probability, accentuate this shift 
in emphasis toward a more efficient | 
: 


training of the “reserves” lies in the 
character of modern warfare and in the "| 
awful possibilities for confusion and 
destruction which it possesses. After 
what has happened in Europe during 
the past four years, one seems justified — 
in predicting, in the terms of Pascal's 
definition of the universe, that the fight | 
Ing front of the future will be like a | 
circle whose center is everywhere, 
Its circumference nowhere. Of 
fact, the French, like every othe 
Topean people, are keenly aware 
would be surprising if, through 
Tepresentatives in Parliamen 
not insist on a reorganization 
System of national] defense 
Constant adaptation to ¢ 
tions and for a thoro 


training of all citi 


ni 


SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


while conscription, to the 
, is first and foremost a mili- 
ecessity, it is bound up with the 
yal problem of national unity, and 
may expect that after France’, ex- 
ce with defeat and invasion it 
e envisaged, like most other prob- 
ys confronting her, as a mora] prob- 
Jem. It might be interesting, therefore 
oe consider at this point how Fraiice 
yas affected spiritually by the catastro- 


: Germans today, the 
‘French, in defeat, lost none of their 
‘iueidity, and many are those who have 
q been seeking in their conscience and in 
the moral climate of their time an ex- 
planation of the terrible misfortune that 
Deiell them. This is especially true of 
‘the men and women in all walks of life 
Wo participated in the Resistance and 
Wno, because they risked their lives 
ytaiily, have even more reason than their 
Ws active fellow citizens to be con- 
temed with the correction of the evils 
Which brought about the defeat. As we 
read the Resistance newspapers and re- 
)Wews of both the preliberation and 
“Postlberation periods, we find agree- 
ment on a number of essential points. 
Pethaps the best way of summing up 
DUie criticism of the Resistance writers 
Would be to say that, since the last war, 
‘men’s lives were being emptied more 
aud More of their spiritual content. 
“his applied particularly to the men 
held in their hands the destiny of 
Country, but it applied also, in a 
Measure, to the citizens at large. 
aS not so much that the ideals had 
Bed, as that they had become in- 
Ve. Thus, men continued to 
ot the dignity of the human per- 
it in Parliament for example, OF 
d of journalism, the dignity 
nan person was being con- 
ed to the vilest indigni- 


. 
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The 
Plagued 
democratic 
Impotence 
this lack 
the huma 
be assign 


Intolerant factionalism which 
Tench politics and reduced 
S0vernment to a state of 
Was but one manifestation of 
of respect for the dignity of 
nM person. The same cause can 
oat Bie to the abasement to which 
fallen ee = the French press had 
ri 4 iy Ass: can one account for 
ich, na aah oe of slander 
ecodick _ f: a bi at least, to 
HF person defamed? 

en continued to speak of universality, 
that classic quality of the intellect 
which might be described as the ability 
to view in men the eternal traits that 
bring them together rather than the 
idiosyncrasies that divide them. But 
the tribute that was paid to universality 
remained, in most cases, purely pla- 
tonic. The political factionalism, pre- 
viously referred to, was certainly not 
in the universal tradition, nor were the 
sit-down strikes of 1936, nor the flight 
of capital during the period of the 
Popular Front Government, nor the 
sabotage of the French war effort in 
1939 by those who sympathized with 
the fascist and communist ideologies, 
nor the insistence, by Pétain and Wey- 
gand, upon surrendering to the Ger- 
mans in order that France might be 
saved from a communist revolution. 
Lack of respect for the human person, 
loss of the sense of universality, lack, 
too, among the leaders, of a certain 
spirit of heroism, compounded of faith, 
vision, and abnegation—who can doubt 
that these failings, stressed by the un- 
derground writers, contributed to the 


French defeat? 
| RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


The reaction against this state of 
mind has been clear-cut. There de- 
veloped among the members of the 
underground, during the German oc- 
cupation, a spirit that was the Re 
antithesis of that which had reign d 
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during the insecure period of the sane 
As one of the Resistance writers, te 
critic André Rousseau, put it, m an 
article published after the liberation: 


Their faith in France was nourished by 4 
force that transcends matter. Their bat- 
tles were fought in a sphere beyond the 
realm of positive laws. . . . This renuncia- 
tion of all that binds a man to his family, 
to his calling, to his home, this total break 
with daily existence, is the mark of a life 
that rises . . . [to the level of sainthood]. 


To the men and women animated by 
this new spirit, the reconstruction of 
France is, then, a matter of spiritual re- 
vival as much as one of physical re- 
building, and indeed the two are in- 
separably linked. For it is not enough 
to have specialists who are familiar only 
with the technical aspects of recon- 
struction. To build securely, these spe- 
cialists must be men who feel deeply 
that the structure which they are help- 
ing to create will be favorable to the 
development of the noblest human vir- 
tues. 

One of the conditions, therefore, 
which the members of the Resistance 
deem essential to this spiritual revival 
is the removal from key positions in 
public life of the men who have been 
connected in any capacity with the 
bankruptcy of 1940, and their replace- 
ment by men who have given evidence 
during the occupation of their moral 
courage as well as of their technical 
ability. Such a change in leadership 
was partially realized within France it- 
self by the National Council of Re- 
sistance, which co-ordinated for two 
years the activity of the underground 
movements, and outside of France by 
the Committee of Nationa] Liberation 
over which General de Gaulle presided. 
Unfortunately, some of the ablest Re: 
sistance leaders were Caught and exe. 
cuted, and today it is not always Pos- 
sible to replace a skilled ex-Vichy 

thizer with an equally skilled 
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member of the Resistance. 
more, great numbers of techni 
trained administrators, who : 
or ideological reasons served y 
Vichy and have been retained 
Provisional Government of the | 
lic, are bending every effort to + 
their positions secure by actively DI 
gating the myth of their indispensat 
ity. Since General de Gaulle, in th, — 
interest of peace and quiet, is appa. 
ently putting a brake on the purge and 4 
on the structural reforms advocated by — 
the Resistance until national elections — 
have been held, it will probably he | 
some time before France is ready fp 
undertake the housecleaning so essen- 
tial to her moral health. 


THE Spirit WITHIN THE ARMY 


It is obvious that the problem of 
conscription cannot be considered apart 
from this spiritual renaissance. Na 
tional unity can be achieved only if 
the young men who are called upon 
each year to do their military duty can 
be made to feel that they are contribut 
ing not only to the protection of democ- 


the years Preceding the war 
ae gap which sepa 
omcers from the privates. 
©nough’'to say, asiGunehal Z 
ac in a report to Marsh 

: a Causes of 

Ower. classes have 

for authori ar en 


at the “lower” classes Tesent is not 
jathority, as such, but authority de. 
rd of moral stature. Countless offi- 
"cers Who are loved by their men could, 
7 think, verify the truth of this state. 
Be ent. The fact remains that in every 
' count, the professional Officer too 
often regards himself as the guardian 
of law and order—order being synony- 
mous in his mind with the established 
social order. I believe it fair to Say 
that this was so in France and that the 
suspicion created among the rank and 
fle by this attitude was not a little 
responsible for the failure of the Army 
as a whole (due allowance being made 
for its technical unpreparedness) to 
function efficiently as a guardian of 
democracy when danger came. 

If the Army, then, is to become a 
“school for democracy,” in which the 
young conscript will learn to respect his 
fellow citizens and to co-operate with 
them, receiving at the same time the 
Opportunity to display and to cultivate 
Whatever intellectual and moral quali- 
lies he may possess, it will be necessary 
t0 develop a corps of officers who are 
imbued with some of the faith in the 
Derfectibility of human nature which 
distinguished eighteenth-century pre- 
tvolutionary thinking. For unless hu- 
man beings are credited by those who 
aspire to lead them with a certain ca- 
Pacity for reflection and self-discipline, 

€ leadership will degenerate into pa 
ternalism, and that fruitful exchange of 
| Weas which enriches the relationship 
_ Petween teacher and student, and which 
eS SNstitutes the essence of democratic 
“Adership, will be missing. 


4 
‘ 


\ very interesting example of the fra- 
a! (or shall we say democratic) Tre 

ship which can be established be- 
officers and men is afforde by 
fone Berces of the ‘Interior 
in which professional army 
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bia against the 
; ; elfect that the task 
eae Palys allied armies was 
were c nsiderably. Certainly, never 
, Conditions less favorable for the 
imposition of discipline. Nevertheles 
discipline was achi 7 

leved through the 
Sheer strength of the affection which 
bound together men united in a single 
Purpose. And so successful was this 
unplanned experiment in fraternal co- 
operation between all classes of French- 
men that, after the liberation, the 
French Forces of the Interior sought to 
maintain their identity and to continue 
the fight against Germany as a sepa- 
rate force. In this they did not suc- 
ceed, for they were incorporated with 
the regular Army. But they did man- 
age to get themselves integrated as 
separate units, retaining as far as pos- 
sible the officers who had commanded 
them. What is more important, in the 
various services of the War Ministry 
the F.F.J. are represented by officers 
who can be counted on to exert a lib- 
eralizing influence within the Army it- 
self when its reorganization is debated 
by future representative assemblies. 


enemy, to such goo 


FuTURE REFORMS 


It is obviously impossible to tell in 
advance just what reforms will be 
adopted, but it is already clear that 
conscription will not be treated purely 
as a military matter. How the young 
men of the nation can recelve, military 
instruction through membership - i 
organization, the new Army, whic pa 
nt democracy 1 action an 
ll make each one fully con- 
the important point) that 
g effectively in the pro- 
f life that places free- 
bove all other ideals 
oblem that con- 


represe 
which will 1 
scious (this 1s U 
he is participatin 
tection of a way ° 
dom of the spirit a 
__such is. the basic Pr 
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fronts future reformers.‘ But this trans- 
formation of the Army depends in turn 
upon a reform of the public school sys- 
tem that will make higher education 
more easily accessible to all and pre- 
vent the liberal professions, from which 
the majority of the country’s leaders 
are drawn, from becoming the appanage 
of one class. Such a reform has been 
under way for some time. There is no 
doubt that the men and women of the 
Resistance will press vigorously for the 
realization of this and of any other re- 
form which will tend toward re-estab- 
lishing the circulation between the head 
of France, represented by its leaders, 
and its body, represented by the great 
mass of its citizens. The recent munici- 
pal elections, with their marked trend 

’ toward the left, indicate that the coun- 
try at large is favorably disposed to- 
ward the broad social reforms (“réyo- 
lution dans l’ordre.” as Premier Georges 
Bidault has termed it) advocated by 
the National Resistance Council in its 
manifesto of March 1944 and endorsed 
in October 1944 by General de Gaulle 
in the name of the Provisional] Govern- 
ment. But only the national] elections 
will reveal with any degree of certainty 
whether or not the new France which 
is smoldering beneath the ashes of the 
old will burst into flame and realize the 
magnificent possibilities inherent in jts 
Resistance movement, 


Conc.usion 


To set this discussion of France’s at- 
titude toward conscription in jts Proper 
Perspective against the background of 

elths interesting to note that 


(Italics Ours. ) 


He has contributed ete. at Barnarg College, Columbia University. 
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international security, I should like, 
way of conclusion, to quote from 
Preamble to the amendments tO the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan submitteq an 
April by the Provisional Governmen, 
of the French Republic: 


She [France] believes that a durable Peace 
presupposes an international Organization 
at the same time more extensive and 
stronger, and requires the establishment of 
a system of justice and an Internationa] 
authority superior to those of the different 
states. She would be ready, on her part, 
to commit herself even further than the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan and to consent to 
greater limitations of sovereignty, in ex. 
change for a better international organi- 
zation. But she admits that during the 
period which will follow the war, the main- 
tenance of peace depends above all on the 
agreement of the great powers, She will 
care, therefore, to Propose nothing 
could compromise such an agree- 


take 
which 


ment. 


Viewed in the light of all that has 
been accomplished at the San Francisco 
Conference, at the cost of such infinite 
patience, this lucid statement of the 
obstacles that stil] Stand in the path 
of international security is, at the same 
time, a token of France’s determination 
to keep her eyes fixed on the distant 
horizon, beyond which lies the goal so 


devoutly sought by a war-torn human- 
ity.5 


_ >The stake of France in collective security 
1s all the more real since the effects of the 
biological Warfare which the Germans have 
waged with such Signal success throughout oc- 


cupied Europe will make themselves felt for 
Senerations, 


“ry, but also for national defense, is one of 
the major Problems confronting the nations 
of Europe today. For France, international 
“ “Operation is, therefore, more than a ques- 
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jy THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ANUARY 3, 1945, Mr. May intro- 
quced the following bill; which was re- 
fered to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


A BIL 


To provide military or naval training 
for all male citizens who attain the 
age of eighteen years, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
Sates Of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That (a) the Congress hereby 
Meclares that the reservoir of trained 
Manpower built up at such enormous 
expense during the present war should 
not be permitted to become empty 
again as after World War I, but should 
be perpetuated for the peace and se- 
Cirity of future generations. 

(b) That Congress further declares 
tat this end can be assured only 
thtough a system of military training 
lor all able-bodied male citizens in their 
fatly manhood. While the details of 
future military organization cannot be 
determined with precision until after 
the terms of a permanent peace can be 
MWVisaged, there can be no thoroughly 
s tilective national defense system that 
O€S not rest upon the democratic prin- 
Mble that all citizens of a free state 
iwuld be trained to defend their coun- 


©) The Congress further declares 
the training system should be 
Wated as soon as practicable af 
€ cessation of hostilities in order 
Ize material resources and train- 


H.R. 515 


—__C 


——_ 
be eatin whch wi 
Src. 2 7" 
ane Bae ae ae regulations as 
male citizen of os Prescribe, every 
OY en OF the United States and 
aining the age of eighteen 
years, or within four years thereafter. 
be subject to military or naval train- 
ing, and shall be inducted into the Army 
or Navy of the United States, for this 
purpose alone, for a period of one year, 
except persons as shall be serving in 
the armed forces at the time this sec- 
tion takes effect, such exception to be 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President for the exemptions of 
such persons by reason of service with 
the armed forces. The period of train- 
ing shall be one year, less such time, 
not exceeding one month, as may be 
reasonably necessary for induction, mo- 
bilization, and demobilization: Pro- 
vided, That any person subject to train- 
ing under the provisions of this Act 
shall have the privilege of electing in 
such manner and at such time as may 
be prescribed by regulation, whether 
such training shall begin when he at- 
tains the age of eighteen years or 
whether it shall be deferred for not 
more than four years and of expressing 
whether he desires to train in the Army 
or the Navy, and, so far as pee 
he shall be trained in accordance ba 
such expressed desire: Provided, shee 
ever, That any person who ss 
sduated by @ preparatory or high 
gradae hi nteenth birth- 
hool may, after his seve : . 
. ‘th the consent of his par 
day, elect W ding in loco parentis 
ents or persons standing his eighteenth 
to be inducted before 1! 


therwise soon 
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birthday: And provided further, That 
during the period of training prescribed 
in this section, it shall be the duty of 
all officers charged with the training to 
select and record the names of all train- 
ees who show capacity for leadership 
with a view to encouraging them to 
qualify as reserve noncommissioned offi- 
cers and officers during their period of 
enrollment as reservists under the pro- 
visions of section 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Each young man after the 
completion of his training under sec- 
tion 2 shall be enrolled as a reservist in 
the land or naval forces of the United 
States for a period of six years, but 
shall not be subject to compulsory mili- 
tary service during that period except 
in an emergency declared by the Con- 
gress and then only under such condi- 
tions as the Congress may prescribe: 
Provided, That any man who completes 
his training under section 2 and who 
thereafter serves satisfactorily as a vol- 
unteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Regular Army for a period of at 
least one year, or in the N ational Guard 
of the United States or the Naval Mili- 
tia for a period of at least two years, or 
in an organized reserve unit for a pe- 
riod of at least three years, shall be 
deemed to have completed the six-year 
period as a reservist Prescribed in this 
section, but nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prevent any such man, 
while in the National Guard of the 
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United States or the N 
from being ordered or called 
duty therein by appropriate 
Congress. 


enrollment prescribed in section 
man shall be subject to compulsory 
military service except when the Con 
gress shall have declared a nation 
emergency requiring such Service, and a 
then only under such conditions as hed 
Congress may prescribe. 


An identical bill, S. 188, was introduced 
the Senate by 


Sec. 4. After the period of re 


ae 
‘id a 


Sec. 5. Any person who shal] Violate 


any of the provisions of this Act, or 
regulations 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun. 
ished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

SEC. 6. This Act shall become effec. 
tive six months after whichever of the 
following dates is the earlier: (1) The 
date of a proclamation by the President 
that the war is ended, or (2) the date 
specified in a concurrent resolution of — 
the two Houses of Congress. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 8, 


the “National Military Training Act 
of 1945.” 


made pursuant thereto, 


This Act may be cited as a 


f 


Mr. Gurney, January 10, 


skI, JURGEN. Germany: Keo. 
mic and Labour Conditions under 
“pascis™. Pp. 234. New York: Inter- 
“national Publishers, 1945. $2.50. 
EWITZ, Max. Civil Life in Wartime 
Germany. Pp. vil, 448. New Vork: 
The Viking Press, 1945. $3.50. 
"These two books supplement each other 
“jp a certain way. Published both in the 
pring of 1945, shortly before the final 
defeat of Germany, they describe the con- 
ditions that emerged in Germany under 
fascism. While Kuczynski is concerned al- 
most exclusively with describing the con- 
fete economic developments after 1933, 
) Seydewitz is more interested in the effects 
Of these developments upon the popula- 
tion. 

Kuczynski divides his book into two 
parts, one dealing with general economic 
Policies since 1933 and the second part 
tracing more specifically the role of labor 
m that period. He adds little to our 
Wyyknowledge of the changes which fascist 
Policies imposed upon the German econ- 
omy. It is regrettable that Kuczynski did 
Not emphasize with more precision the 
typical impact of fascism upon labor, and 
that he did not expound with greater clar- 
ily the change in labor’s position as com- 
pared with its position under democratic 
“ipitalism. Even granting Kuczynski’s im- 
Dlied thesis that fascism and military ag- 
Biessiveness are synonymous, he should 
have made it much clearer which of the 
Many developments in fascist Germany 
Wete unmistakably the by-product of wat 
tion and which were characterisiic 
a This Kuczynski has not 
Stelished, and the reader doubtless w! 
“© confused by the study, which treats 
have become 
f almost all 
t phe- 


ad economic policies that 
1,2 in the war economy 0 
erent countries, as typical fascis 


Ydewitz has painted a kaleidoscopic 
Te of the daily lives of German civil- 
ring the long years of war. He has 
lated from public Nazi sources a 


mass of detailed information: 
zat have been more and mig 


Book Department 


have given the reader 
what conditions in war-t 
peared to be to a pai 


oe : ae the country. Seydewitz’ 
a wei however, is ‘to speculate 
. out how those developments affected the 
Kee people. He is convinced that by 
x Summer of 1943, after four years of 
war, about three-quarters of the Germans 
had become opposed to the Nazi dictator- 
ship. Seydewitz’ proof is anything but 
convincing. Developments since comple- 
tion and publication of the book have 
hardly corroborated Seydewitz’ optimistic 
assumption that anti-Nazi sentiments were 
growing among broad masses of the Ger- 
can people long before complete military 
defeat was achieved. 


a better idea of 
orn Germany ap- 
nfully careful ob- 


Otto NATHAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Kocu-WEsER, EricH (OLca Marx, Trans- 
lator). Hitler and Beyond: A German 
Testament. Pp. xii, 217. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. $2.75. 

Erich Koch-Weser, one of the founders 
and leaders of the German Democratic 
Party, saw his party rise to great heights 
of power and then be shattered to bits, 
first under the impact of the disappoint- 
ments in the field of foreign policy which 
greeted the new Republic in the first years 
of its existence, and then under the cor- 
roding influence of the world economic 
crisis. His faith in the principles of the 
party remains unshaken, however, and 
while he is exceeded by none in the vigor 
with which he denounces what was wrong 
in Germany, he also sees the other side 
and trusts to the healing force of demo- 
cratic government to bring about a re- 
orientation of the people of Germany. 

German nationalism, Koch-Weser says, 
arose as 4 reaction to Napoleonic eee 
sion. Fichte, the leader among the spoke 

for a national consciousness; 

Hawes a patriot rather than a national- 


i Jace for his 
ois manded its proper P - 
ist; he but also insisted on the rights 


nae en “None but a generation wie 
ears the leisure and the inclination 
a 
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read and imbibes its ‘education’ ready 
‘made from newspapers, popular speeches, 
radio, and movies would suffer [the cur- 
rent] misinterpretations to arise. Fichte 
stood for eternal peace and for a league 
of nations, for the freedom and equality of 
peoples, of citizens. . . . He stood for a 
republic, for government by the people, 
for freedom of speech and of the press 
(p. 3). 

These sentences show that Koch-Weser 
hews to a line of his own. He was one of 
those who stood against Nazism in Ger- 
many, and he now stands against the prin- 
ciple of collective condemnation when ap- 
plied to his own people, which to him is 
Nazism in reverse. As a member of the 
Republican government in its early days, 
Koch-Weser defends its acts, and is quite 
outspoken about such matters as the in- 
vasion of Upper Silesia and the occupation 
of the Ruhr district. Again he shows his 
independence of mind when, as the leader 
of a party which—apparently, if not in 
reality—owed its continued existence to 
proportional representation, he says: “The 
system of proportional representation only 
increased the evils of the situation. It had 
been claimed that Proportional representa- 
tion in the Reichstag would afford a mir- 
ror of public opinion. But actually it shat- 
tered the mirror into splinters that could 
not be used for government purposes” (p. 
39). 

In subsequent chapters, dealing with de- 
velopments before and during World War 
II, the author has to travel Over ground 
covered by many others. For the most 
part he has something interesting to say 
and often something important, although 
there is a certain amount of repetition. 
His views never fit into a general pattern, 
and therefore defy summarization, There 
are passages which those could quote who 
criticize the people of Germany as much 
as their government; there are Others jin 
which the author emphatically rejec 
practical 


In worgt Weser’s 
writings sparkle with wit and are studded 


Nslation 
t by no 
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sy phrases; in a few instan 
Penne Bes not been faithfully render, 
Thus the book loses some of its ¢,.. 
besides, several chapters are “dated.” : 
is all the more to be regretted since , 
fred A. Knopf is also the American pik 
lisher of Lord Vansittart, and may hay | 
taken Koch-Weser on its lists as a repre. 
sentative of the other side of the contro. 
versy. Or perhaps one ought to conclude 
that since Vansittart’s social function i 
the confirmation of wartime prejudices 
even the most brilliantly presented tq. 
tional arguments would be impotent tg 
stem the tidal waves of irrationality. 

FERDINAND A, HERMENs 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


ord: A Political Portrait. Pp. ix, 334, 

New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 

1945. Text ed. $2.25; trade ed. $3.00, 

Displaying an array of impressive erudi- 
tion, Ebenstein discusses the pattern of | 
German politics in terms of such social 
forces as_ historical indeterminacy, the | 
meaning of “Reich,” the role played by 
religions and violence, the concepts of cul- 
ture, politics, state, and society, and the 
influence of Prussianism; devotes a whole 
section to the problem of liberty and au- 
thority in German politics; and concludes 
with two chapters on “German Politics, 
World Peace and Democracy” and “The 
Future of German Politics.” 

More ably than any other writer in this 
field, Ebenstein establishes the theory that 
Nazism is but the culmination of “Ger- 
manism,” and no distinction can be made 
between “good Germans and bad Nazis.” 

Those who have tried to paint Nazism ¢ 
4 coterie of bankers, Junkers and rich i 
dustrialists ought to remember that th 


EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. The German Rec. . 


fourteen million Nazi voters in 19: 
the seventeen million N azi 
March, 1933 


ble of change and reform if they 
"change and reform” (p. 308), 
ough Ebenstein insists that his con. 
‘ons are based on a survey of the 
ple evidence, somehow the work 
Be the impression of being a_ thesis 
‘ch Bbenstein has decided to prove with 
«available evidence. Here and there 
akes some wild statements, such as: 


:. earth, but they have always been ab- 
Goibed by other nations” (p. 5). Have 
ines? How about the German settlements 
“jp Russia or the Balkans? 

But these are very minor weaknesses of 
Wihenstein’s product, which has the distinc- 
fion of being the most competent evalua- 
"yon of the foundations of Germanism as 
am integral part of Nazism. 
JOsEPH S$. RoucEeK 


ahah 


 Hoistra College 


BuMANIs, ALFRED. JBaltic Essays. Pp. 
268 Washington, D. C.: Latvian Lega- 
tion, 1945. No price. 

Baltic Essays is a most fortunate title 
fr this book: it does not bind the author 
any specific topic and justifies the in- 

)tlision of a wide array of data as long as 
they have something to do with the area. 
q AS a matter of fact, this book can perhaps 
West be characterized as an encyclopedia 
the Baltic and especially Latvia, except 
Wat the materials are not arranged in 
- Dhabetical order. The author treats geo- 
 Bephical, economic, historical, political, 
d educational topics; he deals with re- 
M, folklore, and art, and interjects 
nef characterizations of outstanding pet 
lities as well. 
© bulk of the data is of historical 
ter, however. Developments are 
‘d from prehistoric times up t? the 
fit day. The author is unquestion- 
Outstanding authority on the 1n- 
story of the Baltic and surround- 
ntries, with their very involved 
Structures, endless wars, treaties, 


horitatively presented, sinc! 
| ache d partici- 


time the 
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191 i i 
8. Since Dr. Bilmanis served for many 


years in the Latvian Foreign Office and j 
pr @ Statesman (he served ee 
inis : e 
presents she ele pis he 
that their political in! Soe aa 
pies . itica relevance 1s conspicu- 
ptt € etic: independent Baltic 
- rag aps united in a Baltic Union, 
< y solution for the Estonians, Lat- 
ans, and Lithuanians. Promotion of this 
cause 1s the underlying motive of the book. 
The author is meticulous in pointing out 
that neither Soviet Russian nor Nazi Ger- 
man domination is acceptable to or wanted 
by these peoples. Of course, this stand is 
to be expected from a great patriot who 
firmly believes in the righteousness of his 
cause. As Dr. Bilmanis is a native of Lat- 
via, the book is especially rich in informa- 
tion on this country, but also treats, as the 
title implies, the rest of the Baltic and sur- 
rounding countries. The latter treatment 
is really indispensable, since the develop- 
ments in those countries are so interwoven 
that one can understand them only by 
studying the area in its entirety. 

A person who conscientiously reads the 
book will emerge with a wealth of infor- 
mation about the Baltic and its history. 

A better job of editing would have made 
the book more attractive to the reader. 
For instance, some of the repetitions could 
easily have been avoided and the present 
inconsistent arrangement of subtitles read- 
ily rectified. uf 4 

“The 35-page bibliography will interest a 
student of the Baltic. ee ae 


University of Maryland 


Secret State. 
CARSKI, JAN- Story of a tat 
ye tae Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co., 1944. $3.00. 

This is 4 personal story of Jan Kaa 
a lieutenant in the Polish a <i 
served for four years as liaison 0 rere 
tween the political and military aut an s 
and as courier between the secret $ as 
Poland and the exiled Polish Government. 


j the 
The author's ry i aaa 
of the e, the des 
story i 


of the lif 


re > ce ve a, Rees & 


7G 


thority of a secret state. Through Kar- 
ski’s eyes the reader may penetrate wr 
what reveals itself as an amazing worl 
of its own, one of those unique experiences 
which prior to the Second World War 
would have seemed incredible. ; 

It is not the complexity of Polish poli- 
tics that makes the most inspiring asset 
of this full-size book. Far more absorbing 
are the well-written passages showing how 
new democratic elements were being born 
under the Nazi rule and how courageously 
the common people of Poland shouldered 
the burden of invasion and how ingeniously 
they resisted the attempts at their ex- 
termination. In fact, while Poland was 
being erased, for a time, from the map of 
Europe, a new people was in the process 
of making, unseen and unsung and yet full 
of determination and faith. Courts func- 
tioned in the underground, schools held 
regular sessions, newspapers appeared ille- 
gally, war bonds were sold to support the 
underground resistance, and public morale 
was upheld through various devices, in- 
cluding open ridicule ‘of the Nazis. 

In thirty-three chapters the author tells 
his story, step by step, starting with the 
defeat of the regular Polish Army in 1939, 
describing his being taken prisoner by Rus- 
sia, his exchange and escape, the devasta- 
tion of Poland, and the gradual transfor- 
mation of the people from defeat to an 
organized life in the underground. Then 
came the mission to France, capture by 
the Gestapo, torture, the confinement in 
an S.S. hospital, rescue, and a whole series 
of surprising incidents all] of which con- 
verged upon the one supreme goal of keep- 
ing the nation alive and m 
tact with the free and 
outside. The chapter on th 
camp corroborates the gruesome accounts 
of Nazi atrocities known from other offi- 
cial and unofficial documents. The book 
ends with the description of the journe 
through France and Spain and a brief aed 
erence to the author’s interesting interview 
with the late President Roosevelt, 
Czechoslovak Economic ha Tea 
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sia Today. Pp. 92. Winni 
temporary Publishers, 1945) 


This is another journalistic Teport a 
“enigmatic” Russia, commencing with pe 
pressions of Moscow and Winding up With 
a pythonic discussion of Russian-American 
relations. It is a pronounced PTO-Sovigs 
account tinged with idyllic Sentiments 
“Down the street is a flower kiogk at 
which there’s almost always [sic/] g line 
of customers. You can get TOSES, asters 
tulips, sweet peas. The Muscoyvites leva 
flowers.” Ice-cream girls can be seen on 
every corner down town and the Stores 
“glitter and are always crowded,” while 
the so-called commission shops are My 
heaven for the collector and the avid Dur- 
chaser.” . 

It is in this maudlin vein that the pic. 
ture of inside Russia is given. As I fm 
ished the book I could not help recalling 
another “report” of Mr. W. L. White, and 
I asked myself, Where lies the truth? One 
produces the impression of a “heavenly 
city” of our age; the other, that it is a lit 
tle worse than the Kansas penitentiary, 
Here is your choice between the two mid- 
summer-night fantasies. I wonder if the 
Russians themselves are pleased with such 
reports. The country is too immense and 
the nation too complex to be represented 
either by obsequious flattery or by unintel- 
ligent condemnation. 

There is still a sharp hiatus between the 
Teporter and the reported. Among the 
Americans these accounts create more con 
fusion. Among the Russians they cannot 
but arouse a feeling of justified resent 
ment. Every Budge and Toddy seems to 
give interpretations these days of Russia 
and the Russian soul. It is a subject dis 
cussed ad nauseam. Too many jourmal ia 
istic knights have been employed in 1° — 
Search of Russia’s grail, but too few reply 
sent King Arthur’s knights. The futur 
historian will have to sift mountains 


pure grains of gold thal 
symbolize the 


true soul of Russia. 
; ANATOLE G. Me 
University of Nevada a 


Foorman, Dav. Red Prelu 
of the Russian Ter 
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ey x, 207. New Haven: Yale 


Univer. 
"sity Press, 1945. $2.75. ihe 


gis work by an English novelist nar. 


Hes the events associated with the asgas- 
nation of Czar Alexander II, March 1 
1931 (0.S.), and tells the life story of the 
arson who inspired and directed that 


deed. ‘It also describes the inner history 


of the revolutionary movement known 


vaguely under the name xarodnichestyo 
3 


md more particularly its terrorist branch 
ihe Narodnaya Volya (The Will of the 
People). 

It seems strange to find the author of 
qserious historical work on a major event 
gontent to retire behind the documents and 
{0 reproduce, without any attempt at 
adornment, the incidents in which the revo- 
jitionaries participated, as reflected in 
their letters or as recounted in the bald 
Oucial archives. The story is told so 
Simply, not to say baldly and effortlessly, 
that it is only towards the end, when 
events are moving towards the dramatic 
dimax, that the reader begins consciously 
Wieel that he has been a spectator of an 
almost Aeschylean tragedy in which man 
isthe sport of a grim and inevitable des- 
tiny, 

The writer partially reveals the motives 
that inspired him to this study and the 
dbjectives he had in view. In his Fore- 
Word he says, “This book is an attempt to 
St out why Zhelyabov and his friends 
abandoned their original policy of reform 
Y Persuasion to become revolutionary 
letorists.” He seems to have owed not 


"*little to the late Vladimir Burtsev, and 


0 have drawn on the assistance of schol- 


It 


a of eleteness; but one notices the absence 


a8 Masaryk’s The Spirit of 
ls, New York, 1919. Despite these 
ects 


torical accuracy and 0 


his literary training net Seal 
mask i tae 
; a high degr tlessness- 


what appears to be ar 
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iE . . 
beni Assassination of Alexander II is a 
Plcuous event in the history of the 


€s not transcend, the De- 
of 1825. It is to these 
7 oe tragic incidents that we must 
: : it we are to understand the revo- 
‘uuons of 1905 and 1917, Even more does 
ut give us the clue to much that is obscure 
in the ideas and deeds of later actors in 
the revolutionary drama and explain what 
1s otherwise unintelligible in Soviet Rus- 
Sia today. 


cembrist rising 
brave 


an Stuart R. Tompkins 
University of Oklahoma 


Goris, JAN-ALBERT (Ed.). Belgium. Pp. 
xx, 478. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1945. $5.00. 

The editor and twenty-seven other writ- 
ers composed the thirty chapters in this 
admirable volume. It has been divided 
into seven parts which are named respec- 
tively: the scene, historical background, 
political and constitutional development, 
economic and social development, cultural 
aspects, Belgian Congo, and Second World 
War and after. Not only has the division 
of the subject matter into these seven 
carefully selected sections been done with 
exemplary skill, but the authors have 
woven together a well-organized mass of 
useful material. Both experts and laymen 
will derive much profit from the reading 
of this book. 

As the editor has stated in his Preface, 
the authors have all striven for objectivity, 
attempt they have succeeded ex- 
ceptionally well. On the other hand, they 
labored under the serious handicap of Ce 
ing been cut off from their ia the 
editor also freely admits. The Bi bee 

t the end of the volume has suffere 

a Be t from this unfortunate factor. 

bil ee it ig not a good policy to have 

sasatsoatte ‘works produced in the midst of 


ime conditions. 
po first chapter presents an ee 
discussion of the geography and climate 
= i but the present reviewer 1S 


hat one-fifth of the 
: e sea; half 
been closer to 
been de- 


in which 


ntry was 
com n would have 


the truth. Five chapters have 
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voted to the historical background, is 
ing the period from the Roman oe 
under Julius Caesar to the tem ce 
the Second World War. It is to eis 
gretted that only one of ; these see 
tells the story of the first nineteen 4u 
i ith the result that 
years, that is, to 1814, wit si 
the remaining one hundred and ee i, 
years have received four chapters. i 
is not the proportion that the great Henr 
Pirenne would have selected, for he knew 
what Flanders and Brabant meant to the 
world at the close of the Middle Ages. 
Fortunately, however, the contributions 
made by Belgium to the development of 
modern art, literature, social progress, re- 
ligious institutions, and political parties 
have been treated with proper care and 
appreciation by those authors who were 
chosen to write the third, fourth, and fifth 
parts of the book. The treatment of Bel- 
gium’s great colony in Africa is also very 
good, while the history of the last decade 
at the end of the volume leaves little to 
be desired. Particularly useful is the 
chapter dealing with the Flemish move- 
ment during the past fifty years, which 
indicates that the two races of Belgium 
have learned to live together. in an ex- 
emplary manner. Another praiseworthy 
feature of the book is the sympathetic at- 
titude displayed toward the Dutch people. 
ALBERT HyMA 
University of Michigan 


FRiepRicH, Cart J. American Policy To- 
ward Palestine. Pp. vi, 106. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1944, 
No price. 
FRANKENSTEIN, Ernst, 
People. Pp. vii, 208, 
Press, 1944. $2.50, 
LOWDERMILK, WALTER Cray, Palestine 
Land of Promise. Pp. 236. New Vork: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. $2.50, 


The general subject of these three stud- 
ies is the Jewish home in Palestine. Each 
of the studies attacks the Subject with 
tools of a different discipline, The concl 

sion, however, is in each case hitnarve, 
Zionism is the main solution of the J ish 
problem. — 
Not all three authors are ¢ 
phatic on this point, 
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tion—the 


the political scientist, considers in 
ent pamphlet oe specific aspect 
problem, Americas political att 

wards Zionism. He sketches SIX pe 
of general American policy—rangin 7 
the “crusading internationalism” o¢ , 
Wilsonian era, over periods of disillusj 
ment and indifference, to isolationism and 
appeasement, back to assumption of int. oe 

national responsibilities at the Outbreak of 
the Second World War—which haye ins 
fluenced this attitude. But, whatever the 
period, America’s interest in Zionism Was 
never strong. As Professor Friedrich $0. 
berly puts it: “Intense as was and Temaing | 
the feeling of Jewish people on the gyp. 
ject, there is no question that this concer,’ 
affected their fellow Americans only to g 
very limited extent.” 

More ambitious, and more emphatic, 
too, is Ernst Frankenstein’s study, Being 
an expert on international law, he feels 
called upon to plead the case of his people 
before the forum of humanity. He sees 
in Jewish homelessness the crux of the 
Jewish problem. Return to Palestine ap- 
pears to him, therefore, as the only pos: 
sible sound solution. The main part of his 
book is accordingly dedicated to legal and 
political difficulties obstructing such happy 
denouement. Both kinds of difficulties 
arise from the fact that the Land of 
Promise is inhabited by Arabs, This fact, 
combined with the vagaries of handling 
mandate responsibilities by the British Co- 
lonial Office, has at present created an im- 
passe. The White Paper of 1939 marks 
the virtual end of the Zionist dream. 
Against such highhanded default Franken | 
stein musters an impressive array of legal — 
and political arguments which, if right 
Were always right and winning an argue 
ment on the verbal level identical witl 
actual success, should give the Jev 


home in Palestine a new and more sec 
lease on life, F 


he expert on soil conserv 


Not concerned wit iti 
tleties, h political or 
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Feinating to the expert of soil reclan 
5 is equally instructive to the stud “a 
man rehabilitation. The sal ot natial 
Pee conmnunities, the so-called 
pin have not only broken tk 2 
pund for the Jewish settlements at oa 
ine; they have also produced a new way 
fife the study of which offers faktaal 
it into modes of societal development 


don the principle of production for 


qdermilk concludes his study by mak- 
concrete proposal as to how to raise 
absorptive capacity” of Palestine sub- 
y. Profiting from the experience 
TVA, he proposes a JVA—a Jordan 
p Authority. He estimates that “full 
ati m of the Jordan Valley depression 
adjoining drainage areas for reclama- 
ind power will in time provide farms, 
and security for at least four mil- 
swish refugees from Europe, in addi- 
m to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews al- 
ly in Palestine and Trans-Jordan.” 
the light of the story Lowdermilk 
Jewish agricultural achievements in 
e, it becomes immaterial whether 
ees with Zionism or not. ‘These 
nents are objective and verifiable 
One wonders, however, whether the 
its on which the three authors base 
for the Jewish home in Palestine 
emselves prove compelling. Amer- 
Professor Friedrich implies, ought 
Jewish Palestine because this 
D to secure oil interests in the N ear 
kenstein demonstrates the his- 
legal rights of Jews to that coun- 
Points to moral profit accruing to 
om recognizing them. Low- 
finally, outlines a project realiz- 
alestine but serving the whole 
These are all real and soun 
t the preservation and extension 
ment in Palestine. But un- 
rational diplomacy has S0 
heeding real reasons e- 
nly to finding “good” T€2” 
nable intentions. It seems 
only a spirit of real fair 
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°°S Which sez 
Semen seal the defeat of N 
pie h ; at of Na- 
‘wath a to this Problem, as to 
J 8S, 2 good and real solution, 
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i LEMING, Drenw Mths 
States tora ee ee The United 

New York: Souted! : ate ED: 206. 

1945. $2.00. lay, Doran and Co.. 

Thi: ACE 
catchy bu a a cart 
the traditional sees He book in 
looks upon world affairs with ume 
Olympian detachment wh poorest ed 
biii.S les in: dry on HOF amused uncon- 

an active participant in the 
struggle for a better world, a crusader for 
international peice and for Ameren 
on in the effort to achieve it. He 
1s convinced that the haughty aloofness of 
the American Government prevented effec- 
tive international organization for peace, 
and marshals the evidence to show that a 
small group of willful men frustrated the 
evident purpose of the American people to 
share in the responsibility of maintaining 
world order. 

The repudiation of the League of Na- 
tions signified an unwillingness on the part 
of the American Government to take com- 
mon action against aggression. The World 
Court was only a “pale substitute,” but 
our adherence would have been a gesture 
of good will, heartening the forces of san- 
ity and peace. The Court was largely an 
American conception, born of American 
experience. Public opinion, as expressed 
by the press, professional associations, and 
religious and fraternal bodies, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Court. Emi- 
nent lawyers approved of it. The execu- 
tive branch of the Government ee 
urged favorable action by the unite e 
4 handful of irreconcilables foun it ae 
sible to block favorable ye ai . 
years, and in the end succeece entirely 


ting the measure. 
me ee has written extensively and 
well on the role of the Senate in emascu- 
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i destroying treaties of peace. 
eae shows how the perfected tech- 
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qi Lo re- 
nique was employed by a goer ae 
vent our participation in the Wor. aes 
The obstructionists packed the reek 
Committee on Foreign Relations wit 
ising isolationists, and then pro- 
compromising isolationists, hich 
ceeded to discover hidden dangers W. a 
required reservations and ever more 5 
ervations to guard innocent Americ ? 
which had no conceivable interest in rhe 
pean affairs, from the machinations 0 
“them furriners”—a classic phrase of Sena- 
tor Reynolds. The reservations required 
careful consideration, and the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee proceeded with all the 
caution and deliberation necessary to pre- 
vent dangerous involvement. Reams of 
rhetoric and protracted argument added to 
the general confusion, until the public was 
fatigued. Finally an appeal to emotion by 
Father Coughlin, Huey Long, and the 
Hearst press supplied the “popular de- 
mand” necessary to defeat the project. 
Total war overtook us despite our aloof- 
ness, and*we must think again of peace 
and of collective action against agegres- 
sion. To forestall this time the danger of 
obstruction by a minority, Professor Flem- 
ing proposes four possible safeguards. He 
considers the two-thirds rule for the rati- 
fication of treaties the root evil, and ar- 
gues convincingly for a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate it. If this proves 
unattainable, he urges a pledge by the 
Senate to support international organiza- 
tion, approval of controversial interna- 
tional agreements by joint resolution of 
Congress, or, if need be, the by-passing of 
the Senate minority veto through the uti- 
lization of executive agreements for the 
conduct of our foreign affairs, 
_ Professor Fleming has skillfully com. 
bined a on of the scholar with the 
conviction and passion of th 
He holds € crusader, 


book will have wide circulation. 


Oscar I, JANo 
The City College of New Vork gee 


Hitt, Norman, Claims to Territory ; 
International Law and Relations oe 
vi, 248. New York: OxfordiWnivascs 
Press, 1945. $3.09, University 
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The close of the war in Europe and the 
impending pressure of territorja) Set, 
ments give this monograph of Professo, 
Hill a rare timeliness. The author ge 
claims any intention By i advancing Soly. 
tions to particular territorial disputes. i 
stated purpose is to analyze territoria] dis. 
putes generally with a view to a better 
understanding of their nature and the 
cedures available for their solution.» : 
ter brief discussions of the role Played } 
territory in international relations and the 
nature and causes of territorial disputes, 
the author classifies his subject Matter 
into “legal claims” to territory and “Do. 
litical or nonlegal claims.” Eight of the 
twelve chapters deal with the latter Cate. 
gory. 

The principal nonlegal claims to terri- 
tory—that is, strategic, geographic, his. 
toric, economic, and ethnic claims—are 
each discussed in a separate chapter. The 
basis or bases of each type of claim are 
analyzed and numerous illustrations from 
international practice are adduced, with 
copious citation of source material, A 
chapter on ‘Miscellaneous Non-Legal 
Claims” treats briefly of “political” claims, 
“sentimental” claims, claims based upon 
“sacrifice,” “co-operation,” “indemnifica- 
tion,” or what not. Although the author 
asserts that disputes over territory “have 
been submitted in great numbers to arbi- 
tration” and that these have been mainly 
based on claims of a legal nature, he de- 
votes only one chapter to legal claims to 
territory, 

_ In a most interesting chapter on “Soli 
tons in Non-Legal Disputes,” Professor 
Hill discusses the logic and the compara- 
“ive validity of territorial claims based on 
Strategy, 8eography, history, economics, 
and nationality, Since, of two contesting 
States, each may have an apparently 
se Claim Based on one om agnellll 
Pee Principles, how is the choice to be 
tte e? “There are Other ways,” he writes, 
a ay ©conomic, strategic, and ethnic 
ie S than by the acquisition of tert 3 
© problem of Saar coal, the free 

“oats and Savoy, servitudes, 1 
noritieg “2° ttansfer or exchange of | 
> Mandates, and condom 


aples. A final chapter deals 
‘onal agencies and procedures 
; frontiers and settling terri- 
tes. 
i js not 2 definitive treatise on 
daims, but students and teach- 
vernational relations will find it a 
monograph ; harassed technical 
preparing memoranda on fron- 
and it a useful handbook: and 
gan can turn with confidence to its 
and clearly written pages for en- 
Samer in the coming months. 
HERBERT W. Briccs 


-penell University 
nusCHER, CHARLOTTE. Tanganyika 
“forritory. Pp. x, 217. London: Oxford 
“hiversity Press, 1944. 18s. 
“The publication of this book could not 
Wie been better timed. At a moment 
‘en Mandates are again coming under 
Gemational scrutiny and when their fu- 
We status within the world security sys- 
fais to be determined, this well-balanced 
ad well-written book, dealing with the 
Miimportant of the so-called B man- 
liisyshould receive serious consideration 
‘athe part of those concerned with colo- 
oc In selecting Tanganyika as 
| for mandate rule, the author 
“tic b i considerable detail the policies 
a ave bearing on land, mining, labor, 
5 ee and public finance. Prob- 
a ak. F.” and political nature are 
Is ber a Unfortunately the author 
ae of investigation to the pe- 
tho; 939. This was not an arbi- 
Hoice, but was dictated by the fact 


f ee etion for Tanganyika as well 
ible 4 colonial areas became in- 
eels a - had been possible to fol- 
::.. a’s economic policy during 
me and especially if its often 
policy had been studied 
years, it might very well have 

© general conclusions of the 


eer believes that ‘the Man- 
ed not only . . . ‘the last 
I the conscience of Europe in 


le not yet able to stand by 
Bet has a solid foundation 17 
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admini . 
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date 


The 
general r ; 
the third part ore Marg 
Lesson: Results perio. 
author’s most vata Nee 
aes is the second p 
andates System in Tan 18) 
carefully analyzes the ganyika, which 
ment of Tanganyik economic develop- 
3 ‘ yika Territory and is j 
persed with occasional ref ie 
African taaaes rey erences to other 
remarkable in it hough this part is 
its objective evaluati 
there aluation, 
are a few statements which cannot 
be accepted uncritically. It - 
tHe Se . appears to 
reviewer as doubtful that “a certain 
pe: of white settlement is almost uni- 
Vv 7 i 
gee , ee advantageous, because 
ps to develop a country’s resources 
oi acts as an educational factor in 
relation to native methods of cultivation, 
and increases the wealth and taxpaying 
capacity of the population, native and non- 
native” (p. 29). A comparison between 
the economic standards of Tanganyika 
and, for instance, those of the Gold Coast, 
where no white settlement exists, will 
hardly bear out such a contention. The 
author realizes that the Indian trader, 
although important for the country at the 
present stage, is a definite threat to the 


African. She writes; “i. «there seems to 
be a certain incompatibility between the 
f the Mandates Sys- 


aramount object 0 
f that the African shou 
d on his own feet, an 


lity clause wach 
immigration 0 
ntry, S0 
he 


dily turn to 
ntitled “The 
tions.” The 
€ contribution, how- 
art, “Working of the 
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difficult to 
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can “along his own lines” (p. 51). One 
can hardly deny that the cultural peculiari- 
ties of a people influence their economic 
development. 

H. A. WigsCHHOFF 


University of Pennsylvania 


SCHUYLER, Ropert Livincston. The Fall 
of the Old Colonial System: A Study Ad 
British Free Trade, 1770-1870. Pp. Vu, 
344. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. $3.00. 


Not even contemporary officials, it is 
stated, fully understood the intricate mass 
of statutes and regulations comprising the 
navigation system. Professor Schuyler, in 
his narrative of transition to free trade, 
has deftly brought together not only the 
main features of that system, but also the 
essential elements of other parts of the 
old colonial system. He has served to his 
readers not exactly an epicurean dish, but 
one that is well seasoned, well prepared, 
and certainly quite substantial. The vol- 
ume is worth the attention not only of 
historians but as well of students and prac- 
titioners of statecraft, It is a blend, in 
the best tradition, of the author’s own re- 
Searches and of earlier studies. It is 
rather aptly described by the publisher as 
a supplement to the work of Beer, Osgood, 
and Andrews. 

The introduction is a summary of the 
old colonial system as it involved com- 
merce and defense. Administrative ma- 
chinery and constitutional problems are 
omitted as 


: : officials, 
and businessmen, from Josiah Tucker, who 


century, 
Story of 


ly elimi- 
nated protective tariffs, imperial prefer. 


ences, the navigation acts, and the imperial] 
garrisons, 


Many of the critics of the old System 


n with the men who 
sought a revival of imperialism, Few of 


the anti-imperialists were in fact Opposed 
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to the retention of strategic outposts Or g 
India; and as for the Anglo-Saxon Colo. 
nies, these, it was hoped, would have 
friendlier ties with the home country afte, 
separation than before. In much of the 
so-called anti-imperialistic literature ther 
is, in fact, the spirit of the twentieth-cen. 
tury British Empire, with its Anglo-Saxon 
Commonwealth of Nations, Its strategic 
outposts, and its unresolved Indian Prob. 
lem. There are only incidental references, 
as in the account of the views of Charles 
Dilke, to India and various other areas no 
preponderantly Anglo-Saxon. . These phases 
of empire, in fact, were usually discussed 
with reticence by the anti-imperialists 
Not the least interesting point of empha- 
sis is the role of the colonies themselves 
in opposing separation and in stimulating 
a revival of imperial sentiment in Great 
Britain. 

Professor Schuyler gives comparatively 
little attention to the effects of basic eco- 
nomic changes. He does, however, in his 
concluding section, analyze the conditions 
which brought an end to anti-imperialism 
and gave rise to the new imperialism. 

Witt Bowden 

Washington, D. C. 


SAENZ, VICENTE. Centro América en Pie. 
Pp. 237. México, D. F.: Ediciones Li 
beracién, 1944. $2.00. 

This is a collection of four essays, all 
Previously published (1942-44), together 
with a new preface and epilogue. In an 
unsystematic and Somewhat repetitive but 
always interesting way the author sketches 
the conflict between liberty and despotism 
in Central America from the beginning of 
independence in 1821 to the latter part of 
1944, Even in the essays that deal with 
the earlier Phases of the conflict, he re- 
Veals a constant 


current Phase—the effort of liberal ele 
ments in 


hs and cultural backwardness of C 
America and the relationship of i 
s, foreign economic domination ; his Pan 
Pato Americanism ; his assertion that the 
sod-neighbor policy has frequently been 
cotaged by United States foreign servi 
cers in Central America; his bitter = 
ck on the wartime freezing of cote 
‘nes in Latin America as a means ca 
romoting the United Nations cause: . 
hjs account of how this situation Ten 
win Central America with the evel ‘ 
tions of 1944 in Guatemala and El Sige 
dor. - 
Though written as a tract for the times 
this. book deserves the attention of Scions 
fudents. The author has been studying 
and writing about its main theme for faites 
years past (he was formerly a ivecsity 
professor and founder of the Socialist 
Party in his native Costa Rica) and in 
these pages he frequently refers the BE 


fo his previous works on various aspects 
of the conflict. Moreover, he ! eee Res 
been a participant in the “an Mesnard 
activities described at length in iss eau 


cluding chapter. As a result, despite its 
port pris and other flaws, his sceanben 
cal analysis of Central American history 
only much more vivid but more 
an and essentially sounder 
Fidard accounts given in some of our 
ard textbooks on Latin America. 
-... ARTHUR Pp. WHITAKER 
y of Pennsylvania 


pres, Artuur P. (Ed.). Inter- 
i Affairs, 1943. Pp. x, 277. 
W York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. $3.00. 


ctor of this extremely useful sur- 

e ri. ies in the Foreword that the ven- 
We to 3 how come of age. It is a pleas- 
sured ie that permanence now seems 
Seeetito, b, or Inter-American Affairs. Were 

€ suspended for any reason, the void 
... the greater because of the de- 
eae that both the scholar and, doubt- 

The layman have come to place on it. 
Rew volume perhaps inevitably 
hanges in the personnel of con- 
Ss. In addition to the editor, 
Wythe of the Department of Com- 


Bo 
OK DEPARTMENT 


. r , 
Contributors are =s Volumes. Other 
ols, Charles F, C Madaline W. Nich- 
Sarah E. Roba ue Otis E. Mulliken 
Francisco, and Ck Julian L. Schley, Don 
general organization of G. Motten. The 
bles that of its n of the volume resem- 
Writes on Pblitioevaa ieee the editor 
United States and z Diplomacy in the 
Professor Humphr y eek 
for Canada. Mr re rnc the same topic 
erts, both of the Hem “ae 
cuss Labor and Social a of ‘Staten 
Commerce, and Pihueae weriir 
Messrs. Wythe Gace as dealt with by 
oe Schley and Mr. ceo 
developments in Teinspbndliod <A escribe 
munications, and Miss Nichols ia 
Cultural Relations. rite 
Rie editorial problems strike this re- 
ewer as not y oj 
with regard to ‘ie a ae: 
ss annual sur- 
ie perhaps, in the nature of things, 
ee 
trees to the woods a oo baste 
; : IS as é . other 
is the striking of a proper balance, or at 
least the conscious acceptance of such a 
balance, between domestic developments 
in the several countries and international 
happenings. The several chapters are by 
no means uniform with regard to their or- 
ganization in these respects. Professor 
Whitaker himself is notably successful in 
being able to establish a perspective and 
at the same time to include essential de- 
tails; some other chapters are definitely 
pedestrian in their immersion in detail to 
the sacrifice of an over-all view. In regard 
to the second problem mentioned above, 
the nature of the subject matter of certain 
topics makes it almost inevitable that they 
focus on domestic or internal develop- 
ments; other topics as naturally reflect an 
international approach or treatment. Some 
degree of uniformity—if possible—would 


be desirable. 
But it seems captious to dwell at any 
f a volume so 


length on such aspects © le 
generally exce useful as this 1s. 


The increasin 
friends (and the two ar 
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mous) will all join in wishing the series 
“many happy returns.” 
RussELL H. FITZGIBBON 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Qumran, Wituram S., Jr. The Moral 
Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. 
Pp. xiii, 154. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. $3.00. 

If Dr. Quillian had confined himself to 
a study of intellectual history, this might 
have been a more satisfactory work. In- 
stead he has tried to show that evolution- 
ary science is not an adequate basis for a 
theory of ethics. In his Preface, Dr. 
Quillian takes his stand with those who 
believe that “the uncertainty about moral 
standards and political ideals which is 
abroad in the world today” is in very large 
part due to the belief that “science is suf- 
ficient for the full understanding of man 
and his place in the universe and can thus 
solve all his problems.” 

But those who are led by the title and 
the Preface to expect a review of con- 
temporary naturalist ethics will be dis- 
appointed, for Dr. Quillian centers his fire 
on nineteenth-century writers only—Dar- 
win, Spencer, W. K. Clifford, Guyau, and 
Leslie Stephen—and on problems and 
frames of argument that were lively in 
1870 and 1880. It is hard to know just 
what to say of a book that seriously dis- 
poses of Herbert Spencer jn 1945, 

The author stands, to be sure, on sound 

if unoriginal ground when he maintains 

that a satisfactory ethics 
upon biology. The 
naturalists, as he contends, were unable to 
bridge the gap between 
netic’ account of behavior and a frame- 
work of sanctions by which behavior can 
be praised or condemned. This failure, 


on supernaturalism, he commits a gro 
non sequitur. SS 


turalists 


thought they knew about biology and One 
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d on what twentieth-century gy re 
sate think they know about a 
unknown. The extraordinary air of oe 
reality which pervades this book jg wi 
due to the fact that its problems gy. 
old—most_ philosophical ones are—but t, 
the fact that its approach is 80. highly 
formal. The age in which we live rightly 
demands a full-bodied sociological setting 
for its ethical discussions. Such a setting a 
gives significance not only to what is artj. i 
ficially catalogued as “applied ethics” byt { 
also to works like this (which might prop- . 
erly be labeled unapplied ethics!); for jt 
is within society, not within dogma, that 
our moral problems really arise. ; 

RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
University of Maryland | 


Fretp, MarsHALy. Freedom is More Than 
a Word. Pp. xxvii, 190. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. $2.50, 


As archon in 594 B.c., a wealthy Athe- 
nian aristocrat named Solon fought the 
greed of the privileged landholders who 
had brought the masses of Attica to an 
intolerable state. Thomas Jefferson, born 
into a rich, prominent colonial family in 
Virginia, became the most conspicuous 
apostle of democracy in his time. Frank- | 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Hyde Park patri- 
clan and one of the great liberals of mod- 
€rn times, incurred the bitter enmity of 
his own social class. 

These men have been called “traitors to 
their class.” ‘The Most recent addition to 
this unique Society, composed of men of 
Wealth who believe in the dignity and the 
: be man, is Marshall 
nheritor of a fortune esti- 
back @t $150,000,000, Mr. Field has una- 
ashedly disowned his socioeconomic class. 


€ has made Astana : ‘be 
: nishing forays into li 
eral Journalism and - ° a 

Into N; 


Centricity, insa 
@ New y, 


“dom. Americans can well 
“pew type of streamlined ae ofthis 
F The author first describes ae 
tion of a society of free men 1S Concep- 
i phasis upon the disinherited ee. em 
brief and stimulating discussio geet ate 
American problems as pressur ee Ob Such 
nority difficulties, American ee mi- 
1 cjalized medicine, and co-o - pearom 50: 
Mr, Field tells of the aes 
progressive New York news ee 
certainly one of the most i pet M— 
periments in modern American cana 
4 an of his difficulties in Sane 
a el Sun in the face of the ers 
Bent “ - He gives a Boe yee 
Press and Sits “Shae wath the Associated 
Be st mee ge stic potentialities.” 
estly, coura ee eld. writes hon 
the Bieral geously, and convincingly ‘of 
work is ae which he believes. His 
et citing, magnificent testament 
It challenges Fie os Lg poaiee t 
Vitalize the herit Poe is people ah ee 
ade it itage of liberalism which 
ning 2 it great. It issues a timely 
lip a. those who, while paying 
ae o the slogans of democracy a 
crac s are unwilling or unable to let 
This aa function and grow. 
Prnaie == millionaire has a pas- 
‘With all 1 in American democracy: 
ind HM heart I believe that democ- 
ee con ee beings, given a real 
ae pe evelop to heights as yet un- 
i att it. Americans should pay seri- 
ention to his message. 
; Louts L. 
The City College of New oat ore 


; a Croce 

Pp. 0. Politics and Morals. 

a New York: Philosophical Li- 
Ty, 1945. $3.00. 


he Be 
i Bin Croce commands a unique po- 
— Upholder "ae in Italy as the outstanding 
Fascist of the liberal spirit during the 
One night, but throughout the world as 


of 
the most meaningful philosophers 
of and con- 


1 and moral 
this book 
tated at 
hardly 


a a As an expression 
hi ie the burning socia 

e twentieth century, 
welcomed. It should be $ 
however, that it can 
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he ed 
Uucated ] 
e aym S ® 
Presentation LY: lan, if uninj- 
clear organi 4S involved 
other ‘*eanization and an 
of the “q -T Writings of th Concrete 
This fa: Ooctrine of th € philosopher 
S failure ma € practical” +, 
none-too-ha y well be blamed He 
original : ne translation of th a the 
’ m € i 
fragmentar ay be partly d ae 
y charact ue to the 
nected essay er of the loosel 
of YS. Vet co . ely con- 
the Nestor of 7 ming from the pen 
ne Sketches reflect uropean . Pinlgseas 
torical k } the wealth : ly, 
nowledge and his ; of his his- 
sight. The careful his institutional in- 
rewarded by this x Jeans will be well 
a J c ; 
fying definitions and cobection 0 ae 
tions. profound observa- 
The essay 
: ys ma iw 
headings: the frst be divided under three 
mentee ene Pa dealing with ele- 
cheecnone oe science of politics, 
developed in the hige some inatn oP e 
of politics since Vi ory of the philosophy 
p cs since Vico and \ i He 
the third presenting sh Re ae 
cial concepts of ee. ee Ne 
. 0 i 
Croce is a radical eee the del 
sense, tryin mee 
vcalit ying, to get at the very root of 
ity, - discover the valid first princi 
ples, and to erect a coheren ; 
t y 
thought adequate to all wen 
experience. He is the declared f i 
abstract absoluti ees a of ge 
fr ‘ 0) utism of positivism, and puts 
e vital intuition of living reality fi 
i teuth “lies in Jowledaaaaam Le 
peers now edge of the particu- 
ar in W ich from time to time the whole 
as he stated in his History as 
a Story of Liberty (1938). Philosophy to 
him is nothing but methodology of histori- 
cal thought. All values and ideal goals are 
immanent in history. The chief task of 
historiography in describing the past is to 
recreate the spirit of the period. There is 
no ever-present pa 
The later Croce, 
in the concep 


nstant thread, 
le of history. Liberty be- 
at a rational c i 
5 certainly at the 
d Morals, that is high- 
he author hits at the 
so close to him as 4 
nsible statesman. 
S, therefore, are 


Teach ey 

tiated. aa 
lacks the 
Style that 


is present, 


the flux. 
core of 
lighted 
rincip 
philosopher an 
The most reve 


Politics an 
wherever t 
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“Liberalism as a Concept of Life” Set 
“The Bourgeoisie: an Ill-Defined By a 
cal Concept.” The first represents 3 eel 
interpretation which identifies the li 

mind with that of modern man. aaa 
be regarded by many students of ne 
ideas as a eulogy of a hardly existing “i 
eral philosophy. Yet it will stand as s S1g- 
nificant statement of the “ideal type. 

The essay on the bourgeoisie can be cg 
garded as a concrete illustration of Croce s 
broad concept of the “modern spirit _and, 
at the same time, as a case study in intel- 
lectual-moral history. It rejects a fashion- 
able formula which has played an extra- 
ordinary role in the polemic literature of 
both reactionary and revolutionary parties 
and in the scientific writings of our time, 
too. Croce singles out for his well-directed 
attack the much-disputed books of Som- 
bart and Groethuysen. 

Croce, the liberal, combats throughout 
his life, in theory and practice, both the 
“retrogrades and the ultraprogressives.” 
To him “they are all fundamentally 
gressive and antirevolutionary. . . . Only 
liberal uprisings bring about real revolu- 
tions.” This is a most challenging state- 
ment. It can be understood fully only in 
the context of his fight 
tarianism, right or left, and in the light of 
his reassertion of the eternal validity of a 
liberal individualism based upon a supreme 
faith in the moral conscience of mankind, 
Other essays, such as “Contrasting Politi- 
cal Ideals after 1870,” “Free Enterprise 
and Liberalism.” and “International Jus- 
tice,” profess this unshakable belief in the 
individuality and the immanent character 
of modern man. 

On this also refutes 
strongly the theory of equality that “has 
its true origin within the framework of 


: both of them 


authori- 


against 
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Count Sforza, though Croce’s formulation 
ould be easily used along these lines, 
c The concluding essay on—ie, against 
“Historical Pessimism” comes closest 
what Croce stands for as a Philosopher of 
history, which to him. is “what we make 
it... . The problem is always Solely one 
of knowledge and will; and there are no 
remedies which can take the place of the 
intellectual and moral conscience, or that 
can be of help to that conscience Unless 
it can help itself.” 

SIGMUND Neumayy 


Wesleyan University 


Craic, Harpin. Literary Study and the 
Scholarly Profession. Pp. xiii, 150, Se. 
attle, Wash.: University of Washington 
Press, 1944, $2.25, 

That the war has gravely warped the 
development of literary scholarship by 
leaving in the graduate schools and the 
colleges only those refused by the draft 
ut the extraordinary develop- 


patent. Th: 


ment of scientific research as an instru- 
ment of military vengeance has left the 
humanities far behind is also patent, 
Therefore anyone who is interested to pre- 
serve balance in American education looks 
for light and leadership in the pronounce- 
ments of the universities. The present 


volume offers neither, 

Confused and voluble, the author vi- 
brates helplessly between his fixed idea 
that all modern Problems are soluble by 
@ return to Bacon and the ideas of the 
Renaissance, and his vague feeling that 
Some change must be made in American 
education. He has no conception that the 
academicians themselves may have missed 
the boat: all he can Say is that “there ap- 
peared in our Society at that time [post 
1918] a powerful 8roup of rivalries and 
diversion so Powerful that-I think no body 
of academicians could have withstood 
them” It appears that because 
of the automobile, the movies, and the 
tadio, the “minds of our students became 
iffuseq” and they “Jost” “the powers of 
and Concentration.” This non- 


“ense reappears on P. 109, where we learn 
;ountry “has placed before the 


ke and other passages of a like scold- 
one would make interesting reading 
ig okinawa, Guadalcanal, the Anzio beach- 
My or Omaha beach. Most of us are 
the impression that this same 
vounget generation said to be following 
ign idea of willfulness” defeated the Ger- 
man AY and is about to defeat the Japa- 
nese nation. Until professors of the hu- 
manities cease the reiteration of clichés 
ike these, there is little hope for the hu- 
manities. Howard Mumrorp Jones 


Harvard University 
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GorpoN, ROBERT AARON. Business Lead- 


gsmip in the Large Corporation. Pp. 
xiv, 369. Washington: The Brookings 


Institution, 1945. $3.00. 
It is dificult to do justice to this book 


ina short review. It seeks to answer, for 
the large corporation, such questions as: 
What is the leadership function in busi- 


mess? Where does real leadership reside? 
How effective is it? Under what condi- 
tions is it carried on? The n 
conclusion is that the real busine 
ship in the modern large corpor 
exercised by the executive group—the pro- 
fessional salaried managers—not by own- 
ets or directors. Where adequate evidence 
is Presented, the conclusions have real 
Importance to economists and business- 
Men; where heavy reliance is placed on the 
author's interpretation of case studies and 
his own observations, the conclusions may 
be disputed on comparison with the read- 
e's own experience. In any event, the 
book is unique and significant. It suggests 
@ host of questions for further analysis. 
The study begins on familiar ground 
with an analysis of the corporate setting 
for business leadership. Data are provided 
on the importance of the large corporation 
4 the two hundred largest units, on the 
; of management’s (officers and direc- 
ors’) Ownership of stock, and on the rela- 
Ve importance of the stockholdings of 
largest stockholders. The data 40% 
fins are drawn in the main from the Na- 
mal Resources Committee Study The 
"ucture of the American Economy, 2D 
TNEC Monograph The Distribution 
tnership in the 200 Largest Now 
ial Corporations. The main finding 
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rom thi . 

th aetie Seas of the study is that real 
sn ee wnershi 

in different hands. aa) oe largely 


Part II (Chapters IIT 
analysis of the scope an 


ness leadershj “ 
initiation nd eae by that term the 
sions and the arention od prsiaiaiee 
organization. Here relia ae x 
case studies of sixty-five large cor ae 
tions. The groups studied j ee 
“ieee - s include the 
executive, the executive group, the 
oard of directors, and “outside” interest 
eo eae 
groups and cif a 7 Se ane 
group. The weal eee Se eae 
8 aes ast-named is treated as an 
“outside” group because of the distinction 
between the ability to control and the ac- 
tual decision-making and co-ordination en- 
compassed in the author’s concept of busi- 
ness leadership. Summing up the role of 
the stockholder, the author concludes that 
ultimate control, or the ability to change 
management, may or may not mean some 
degree of participation in management. 
“Tt never means, in the large corporation, 
complete assumption of the function of 
business leadership” (p. 188). Other con- 
clusions of importance in this section are: 
(1) that the executive group is more im- 
portant than the individual, and (2) that 
the board of directors in the typical large 
corporation does not actively exercise an. 
important part of the leadership function. 
Later in the book the passivity of the di- 
rectors is made the basis for the suggestion 
of an external governmental check on man- 
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th a discussion : , 
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‘ that leadership. To the i 
rs—the executives—the chie 
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ensation and employment, t a 
h nonfinancial motives as Pp a 
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operator), do not, in the author's ree 
appear to be a primary incentive - ; 
majority of the top executives in our ‘até 
est corporations. 
The ace of “professional” mee 
ing directors as an outside check on oad 
agement, which has been given muc 
prominence of late, is rejected by the au- 
thor on the ground that such directors 
would still be selected by management and 
would become in effect part of the working 
personnel. Leaving leadership where it 
belongs—in the executive group—some 
sort of governmental intervention would 
appear necessary if we want a strong and 
independent board of directors. This is 
the most controversial conclusion. 
HERBERT E. DOUGALL 
Northwestern University 


Weissman, RupotpH L. Small Business 


and Venture Capital. Pp. xii, 174. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Weissman has written a little book 
of big significance. To him, “small busi- 
ness 4s more than a form of business ac- 
tivity; it is a veritable way of life.” Like 
farming, its problems are social as well as 
economic. 

There has been much talk about small 
business, about industrial and economic 
concentration, about the need for remedies 
for the ills of small business and our 
economy. Now, Mr. Weissman, who is 
particularly familiar with the financial 
problems of small business and has a deep 
understanding of our social and economic 
problems, proposes that specific measures 
be undertaken to relieve smal] business of 
inequities and handicaps which threaten 
its survival. 

Mr. Weissman’s underlying assumption 
that the existence of healthy small bysj 
ness activity is essential in a competitive 
economy is logical. His admonition 
small business to “ally itself with P 
gressive forces if it wants to Te 
Prospects for constructive legislation” Xs 
sound. On the other hand, Some of - 
so-called progressive political leaders ‘ e 
been more interested in the Vote- ae 
Eeeapilities of aid programs for small bao 
n an i . a 
ess in advancing reforms which one 
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fundamentally sound in their economic itu 

ications. 
ig in the larger corporations 
wince at the statement that small busine 
“has nothing to gain by allying itself yj 
big business, which has, in general, shown 
insufficient vision, but there is much evi. 
dence to support this charge. On the other 
hand, big business and small business Need 
each other in many ways, and to @ consid. 
erable extent the future of both is boung 
up together. If the private enterprise 
system is not to be supplanted by’ state 
socialism, consumers’ co-operation, or some 
other form of socialized business, it would 
seem necessary to reconcile the conflicts 
between big and little business and to haye 
each perform those tasks in which it can 
best serve society. 

To overcome the difficulties and high 
costs of securing loans to finance small 
business, Mr. Weissman would establish a 
quasi-public corporation as a permanent 
and integral part of the Federal Reserve 
System, which would be available for ad- 
vice on problems of management, engi- 
neering, and accounting, as well as for 
loans at reasonable rates. This is a.con- 
structive suggestion which is worth con- 
sidering. The problem of financing small 
business must be met in some manner, 
perhaps in various ways through govern- 
ment aid and private banking facilities, if 
Opportunities are to be available to create 
new enterprises and to expand present 
small undertakings. 

The author Wisely outlines other pro- 
posals for strengthening small business 
Tax relief is essential, monopolies must be 
discouraged and competition encouraged, 
eae must be accessible to small bust 
fas NG IN small business must be edu- 
oe conduct their enterprises more 
underne? and other reforms must 
aoe pane comprehensive, and chal a 
USiness ae Bote Problems of a 
needed con : should stimulate some mut 
ie Structive thinking. The 

1IS_ excellent reading and is 

mended to all wh d 

the future . O are concerned @ 
small business in 

ALFRED G. B 

nnsylvania 


University of Pe 


; uRSE, Epwin G. Price Making in a 

Democracy. Pp. x, 541. Washington: 
qhe Brookings Institution, 1944, $3.50. 
This volume comprises 4 collection of 
"jhe materials on price policy originally 
yblished by the author in a series of thi, 
teen pamphlets between January 1942 anq 
uly 1943. The main objective of the 
study is to inquire into the prospects that 
our economic system “might be turned 
from the business | practices of the past 
with their emphasis on short-run profits 
even at the expense of production restric- 
fion and unemployment, to one of high 
and sustained activity” through the inde- 
pendent and spontaneous following of a 
“ow-price policy” by individual business 
managers. Mr. Nourse believes that if a 
large part of the gain from technological 
progress were promptly passed on to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices, a high 
tate of industrial activity, larger long-run 
business profits, and a rise in general liv- 
ing standards would result. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first, Mr. Nourse discusses the gen- 
etal principles of free enterprise, competi- 
tion, and the profit motive in a democratic, 
capitalistic economy, and analyzes the role 
Played in it by the price system. The 
fowing importance of “administered” as 
Opposed to “automatic” prices is empha- 
sied and attention is called to the im- 
portant responsibilities placed upon the 
telatively small group of corporation ex- 
Scutives who are responsible for their de- 
termination, 

_ The second part of the book considers 
M detail some of the major problems in- 
Volved in the application of low-price poli- 
aes; such as their areas of applicability, 
Msponsiveness of market demand, and the 
Tle played by distribution costs and 
Mages. Mr. Nourse believes that at the 
4 snd of this war, when accumulated savings 
» ,.. Make it relatively easy to continue 
— tices on a war level, a low-price policy 
wuld be followed as a means of securing 
= haintaining a high volume of output. 
<1 the last part of his book Mr. Nourse 
With the prospects of achieving the 
tion by the business community © 
Mice policies which he advocates. 
T is devoted to the discussion © 
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i.e., that in th 


ed on maxi- 


where € for the population as a 


aoe po ‘es argument is well made and 
can be little Fae Presented. There 
sagreement with his funda- 
ea contention that if the gains result- 
8 trom technological improvement were 
readily passed on to consumers in the form 
of lower prices, all the members of the 
€conomic community would benefit in the 
long run. The question, of course, is 
whether or not business leadership will 
be clear-sighted enough to follow of its 
own accord the course which Mr. Nourse 
advocates. There are hopeful indications 
that it may. But in the opinion of this 
reviewer, it would in the meantime not be 
amiss to use also, besides logical argu- 
ment and continued exhortation, some 
more direct methods to ensure low prices, 
such as vigorous prevention of monopo- 
listic combinations in production and dis- 
tribution, limitation of patent rights, and 
broadening of competitive endeavor by 
encouragement of small and medium-sized 
business through freer access to credit and 
industrial research facilities. 
WruiAm G. WELK 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Administration 


ice in Transporta- 
rpruD, ARNE C. Justice im pork 
ve Pp. xxii, 196. New York: Ziff- 


Davis Pub. Co., 1945. $2.50. 


i ‘al assistant to the 
r. Wiprud, as special as to t 
fence ae in the Antitrust reer 
f the Department of Justice, pari ‘ 
, the investigation of the le sia 
“ nsportation In the Uni _ 
ttorney Gener 
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abuses of the carriers have aroused the 
country to the evil consequences of a, 
nopolistic practices and controls whic 
have produced high and discriminatory 
rates, restricted services, and has aac 
technological improvements in the field 0) 
transportation, and that there 1s a nation- 
wide conspiracy among transportation 
companies which has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of cartels which fix rates, divide 
territory, and retard the growth of in- 
dustry. These cartels are acquiesced in 
by government bureaus, including the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission which 
“hovers over” these restrictive arrange- 
ments. 


Mr. Wiprud charges that the great bank- 
ing houses have gone about their business 
of sacking the railroads in cynical disre- 
gard of the law, particularly the antitrust 
laws (p. 8). He alleges that the railroads 
have maintained high rates and compelled 
other carriers to charge high rates, and 
have stultified the development of other 
forms of transportation. He claims that 
the Government has been charged exorbi- 
tant rates for the transportation of war 
materials by the subterfuge of calling war 
materials by different names so as to re- 
move them from the normal basis of rat- 
ing (pp. 15-23). 

In a chapter devoted to the discussion 
of the development of monopoly, Mr. Wi- 
prud concludes that to the extent that 
regulation has promoted safety, the public 
has gained by it, but at an enormous and 
unwarranted price in reduced competition 
and exorbitant rates. He claims that the 
rate structures of the country have re- 
sulted in the development of the “colonial 
system” in our national economy in the 
south and west, and that this results in 
an unbalanced economy and a lower level 
of income. 

In discussing the antitrust laws, particu- 
larly the Sherman Act of 18909 and the 
Clayton Act of 1914, Mr. Wipr 
that those who advocate that agreements 

with respect to the services and rates of 
carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act should be regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and re 
lieved from the application of antitrust 
laws are looking to future Monopolistic 


ud charges 
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schemes (Pp. 136). He predicts that “gov. 
ernment ownership may be forced Upon 
this nation, but if so it will Not come prj. 
marily through the drains of railroad reve. 
nue to other forms of transportation, but 
when a thoroughly dissatisfied public bg. 
comes convinced that railroad financiers 
and railroad managements have not the 
imagination nor the resourcefulness to 
serve the public honestly and efficiently in 
the face of competition of newer forms of 
transportation” (pp. 147-48). 

The only departures from a complete 
policy of laissez faire in transportation 
matters that Mr. Wiprud apparently would 
sanction are a sparing exercise of the mini. 
mum rate power and a liberal policy of 
granting certificates of public convenience 
and necessity to various competitive forms 
of transportation. 

Mr. Wiprud’s volume is a draft of an 
indictment, and not a discussion of the 
problem. His interpretation of the facts 
und his conclusions of law are subject to 
rebuttal and should be answered by those 
who hold different interpretations of the 
facts and a different interpretation of the 
regulatory policies. The book 
should serve a purpose in. bringing these 
differences into sharp focus. 

G. Lioyp Witson 

University of Pennsylvania 
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ROCHESTER, ANNA. Capitalism and Prog- 
ress. Pp. 111. New York: Interna 
tional Publishers, 1945. $1.25. 


The central thesis of this little volume 
(and therein it outlines a fundamentally 
new policy for Marxian socialism) is: 

“With a decisive victory over fascism 
and with friendly collaboration between 
democratic capitalist powers and the one 
great socialist power, we have before US 
for the first time in history the possibility 
of some relatively stable progress even 
BS in the capitalist framework” (p. 75): 

No longer must the workers and the 
Owners of industry struggle over the divr 
sion of an essentially limited total product. 


Instead, the economic interests of out 
Capitalist 


helped b 


orkers and businessmen face a common 


(p. 102). 


class will not be hindered but 
Y planning for mass abundance — 


Whe only economic argument qa 
vor of this thesis is: srs 
) wguports of industrial equipment to yp. 
weloped countries and planning for mass 
apundance could, together, provide g capi- 
talist solution for the urgent immediate 

oblem of maintaining full industrial ac- 
sivitV and full peacetime employment. 
Failure to carry through either of these 

ssibilities would be suicidal for the capi- 
alists themselves” (p. 104. Italics in 
original). 

For 4 few months after Teheran a new 
economic harmony abolished the “irrecon- 
cilable conflict.” 

Needless to say, nowhere does one find 
inthe volume any attempt to document its 
Statements from the record of economic 
history or statistics. While numerous vol- 
limes of evidence have been produced by 
the National Bureau of Re- 
search and other organizations indicating 
the relative course of wages, prices, pro- 
dictive capacity, capital employed, and 
the like, nowhere does Miss Rochester 
make a single reference to such or any 
other notable statistical studies. 

Nearly half the volume is given to a 
highly Meager sketch of the economic his- 
try of exploitation from feudalism to the 
Plesent. The economic historian wishes 
that evidence had been brought to estab- 

Such theses as: “capitalism has been 
Moted in the exploitation of destitute 
masses” (p. 27); or “small concerns some- 

fs turn to the corporation form as 4 
Mean [sic!] of evading punishment for 
a dealings or personal liability in 
Fin Of business failure” (p. 64); or “the 
ist World War itself resulted from the 
ee - of big business interests operating 
qt London, Paris, and New York with 
“it Tivals in Berlin who demanded ‘liv- 
S Space’ for their imperialist expansion 
© /4); or “the U.S.S.R., created by 4 
ple’s revolution in which the working 
Played a leading role, represents the 
vanced democracy yet’ achieved by 
Man race. Its governing bodies are 
by “universal, direct and equal suf- 
Y secret ballot?” (p. 98). 
Navor of the volume is, of cou 
Malistic. No attention is paid to 
economic theory either of the 
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Classic i 
7 heoclassical, or Ke i 
N fact, there is cient 


there is considerable 
kneyed topics as the 
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Mellon, and the House of Marea a 


hester’s di i 

be readily inferred from the followin 
Repeatedly, in the development of Adee 
can capitalism, it has appeared that capi- 
talist wealth comes to its fullest flower 
only when the roots of a fortune are ma- 
nured with corruption, crooked dealings 
and special privilege” (p. 61). 

THEODORE J. Kreps 
Stanford University 


Employee Counsel- 
New York: Mc- 
$2.00. 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. 
ine. Pp Villon 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 


In a concisely written 150 pages the 
author presents his concept of the uses 
of the techniques of clinical psychology 
with industrial personnel. The purpose, 
as stated, is “to make a contribution to 
the rapidly growing field of personnel 
The author makes no at- 
entire field of indus- 
limits himself to the 
the title—counseling 
ams in industry. 
een organized in 
“The Problem,” 


counseling.” 
tempt to survey the 
trial relations, but 
subject indicated by 
and interviewing progr 
Subject matter has b 


rts. Part One, obler 
chee brief résumé of the historical 
di f counseling procedures, and 
ition of the aims and ap- 
‘dustrial counseling Pro- 


“The Approach,” deals 


plications ) 
the 


grams. 
with basic 
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ment. Line and staff functions, as cree 
in different companies, are mentioned da 
not described in any detail. No een 
as to what constitutes the “correct ad- 
ministrative setup is imposed. 52 

The author concludes by positing the 
thesis that in the postwar era “companies 
will lead or lag according to their progres- 
Siveness in recognizing the worker as the 
core of their enterprise and in doing some- 
thing about it now for the future.” 

A selected bibliography of nearly sev- 
enty publications, most of which have re- 
cent copyright dates, is appended. This 
listing is more than the usual miscellany 
of somewhat related works tossed in by 
the average author to add a scholarly 
touch. This bibliography represents points 
of view divergent from, as well as those 
related to, the concepts presented by the 
author. As source material for those in- 
terested in the cogent problems of em- 
ployee relations and industrial develop- 
ment, this list is definitely recommended. 

As a whole, the author does a workman- 
like job in presenting his viewpoint. Per- 
haps in places a further elaboration would 
not have been amiss, but there is the feel- 
ing that the writer has purposely stream- 
lined his book so that active, busy men 
will read rather than skim. 

Many psychologists wil] take exception 
to the chapter on “The Psychology of Ad- 
justment.” As presented here, the entire 
counseling program would seem to center 
on a resolution of the “will-guilt conflict.” 
Other approaches, such as simple emo- 
tional catharsis, concepts of adult imma- 
turity, the “humanizing” of management's 
relations with the worker, are hot given 
much Tecognition. It is true that the au- 
thor’s Views are philosophically and psy- 
chologically sound, Providing one belongs 
to the same school of thought. It is also 
true that the existence of other sound and 
logical approaches to the Problems of em- 
ployee counseling has bee 

To summarize, this bo 
contribution to the litera 
relations. It is written f 
done, or will do, other readin 
field. Since it is timely, 
able, it is recommended 
to keep abreast of devel 


cing in this 
Concise, and req a 
to those who wish 
opments jn indus. 
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trial personnel procedures in genera] and 
employee counseling in particular, 
Date L. Jounsoy 


Chicago, Ill. 


BoorHE, Viva, and SAM ARNOLD. Seqsoy 
ality of Employment in Ohio. Pp. XY, 
247, Columbus: Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, 1944 
No price. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that this 
very useful study of the seasonality of 
employment in Ohio should be published 
somewhat later than the related document 
Planned Dovetailing of Seasonal Employ. 
ment by Sam Arnold. Here, in this com. 
prehensive study of the quantitative data 
on seasonal employment in Ohio, are to 
be found the working tools relied upon jn 
working out the proposals in Mr. Arnold's 
book. Under the circumstances, some of 
the comments made in reviewing Mr, 
Arnold’s book (reviewed in May 10945 
ANNALS) are applicable to this more basic 
document. 

In this study we find the most compre- 
hensive collection of data on the season- 
ality of employment that has as yet been 
made available. The authors have done 
an excellent job in Organizing this mate- 
rial for effective use. 

For the economist, the chief values 
would seem to lie in reducing this mass of 
material to workable indices of the extent 
of seasonality, and thus providing a means 
tor eliminating the seasonal factor for pur- 
poses of more basic analyses of unemploy- 
ment phenomena. 

t Among the potential users of the specific 

Indices of Seasonality of employment are 

the agencies and employers concerned with 

merit rating under unemployment com- 
pensation, and those industries interested 

In either Tegularizing their own employ 

ment, developing seasonal marketing plans; 

°F Possibly in dovetailing seasonal employ- 
went along. the: lines suggested in Mr. 

Arnold’s book, 

Ks ie Particular method used in consti 

€ Indices seems well suited to 


Purposes of the authors, and possesses 4° 


reat merit of simplicity. 2 
Just how important this type of at 
may become depends upon the relat 


| 
| 
I 


sjficance of seasonal unemployment It 
vay well be that the greater importance 
of other factors in the total unemployment 
" sicture calls for turning our energies more 
“toward a solution of the problems of cycli- 
and structural unemployment, Ip such 
case, only limited use may be made of this 
very suggestive tool for minimizing seq- 
sonal unemployment. : 
§ It may be noted in passing that the ay- 
thors, in introducing the material place 
great stress on the so-called rhythmic fac- 
tors in unemployment, such as the sea- 
sonal, cyclical, and secular; and appear to 
give inadequate attention to frictional and 
structural unemployment. However that 
may be, this book is an important contri- 
bution to the whole analysis of unemploy- 
ment, and undoubtedly represents one of 
the most constructive attacks on seasonal 
unemployment that has been developed by 
economists. ; 
W. H. Strap 
Vanderbilt University 


i Warne, Cotston E., et al. (Eds.). Year- 
book of American Labor, Vol. 1: War 
Labor Policies. Pp. xvii, 655. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. 
$7.50. 


a spite of the large number of year- 
“ $ of various sorts, there has been lack- 
Scha ot yearbook ever since the Rand 
be ks Suspended publication of its vol- 
ee years ago. This wide gap is 
¥ ite a now to be filled by the Insti- 

ae” Studies of Northampton, 
a This organization 1s 
and D 4 Professor Dorothy W. Douglas; 
ees, ’ Katherine Du Pre Lumpkin is 
tinguish director. The Institute has a dis- 
B35 :0n ed Tesearch advisory board, and 
4. 2© Of its projects it inaugurates with 
‘ potme, the Yearbook of American 
Profes an editorial board consisting of 
Gu. 2! Warne, Professor Warren B. 
roth Dr. J. Raymond Walsh, Professor 
~/Y W. Douglas, and Miss Constance 
ams, senior economist with the Na- 
‘hee Labor Board. The objective 
© book is to bring contemporary la- 
elopments together in a single com- 
“atbook, and’ the subject of war 
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labor polj i 
20T policies ha F 

this first vehi! ai fittingly chosen for 
: he Project has a 
m having brought to 


ilati 
Pulation of JAbor material available and 


horities and 


tim ] 


i ee ea 
tion. To rec bit ba hi pre 
really list all—the eon pir should 
from the editors Carroll =“ pace 
Marshall E. DiaGee Prank “Pr eae 
William Haber, Lois MacDonald ae 
a ae and George W. Taylor. Thece 
ar 1 4 : 
Sct clans 
chapters réprésdat an te uc ie oe 
high level of descriptiv nd face 
aa scriptive and factual ma- 
The content is broad. Part I, dealing 
with the status of labor, reviews the situa- 
tion with respect to the cost of living, 
labor legislation, the developments in union 
agreements, and labor’s strike record. Part 
II, on labor and the Government, reviews 
the work of the National War Labor 
Board, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
War Manpower Commission, the Labor- 
Management Production Drive, and the 
progress in social security. Part III, on 
case studies of organized labor, contains 
chapters on the aircraft industry, coal, 
shipping, railroads, steel, and shipbuilding. 
Part IV, on special labor groups, reviews 
the problem of the Negro and other mi- 
nority groups, and the status of agricul- 
tural labor, women in industry, child la- 
bor, and government employees. Part V, 
on wartime union policies, deals with la- 
bor’s attitude toward wages, manpower 


controls, co-operation, and production. 


Part VI deals with international relations 


rican labor. i 
oe Dorothy Douglas contributes 
the concluding chapter on “A Balance 
Sheet of Labor—1944,” which mene 
the chief gains and losses of labor ae g 
the year. This is an one Bae 
although colored somewhat by the Pe a 
viewpoint with regard to what is 


authorities in 
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labor and for society. In the Appendixes 
there is a most useful topical record of la- 
bor news and labor events for 1943-44 by 
Miss Lumpkin, and a roster of labor un- 
ions and other factual information. — 

The style of the various contributors 
seems almost universally readable, and the 
format of the book, although marred by 
obvious typographical errors, is excellent. 
As a whole the volume is one which almost 
any student of labor relations will want at 
his elbow, and it gives’ promise of being a 
notable and necessary addition to the an- 
nual literature in this field. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 

Dartmouth College 


Report of the Urban Planning Confer- 
ences Under the Auspices of the Johns 


Hopkins University. Pp. xix, 245. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. 
$2.75. 


The sixty-four members and chairmen 
of these six week-end Urban Planning Con- 
ferences held in 1943 were mostly admin- 
istrators and technicians, not in urban 
planning but in transportation, housing, 
finance, population, and other specialized 
fields. The activities and facilities they 
described in papers and later discussed, as 
these appear in this volume, might have 
been more related to comprehensive civic 
development had more urban planners par- 
ticipated. 

The only discussion recorded in full is 
that on airports and air traffic. Following 
a paper on the relations of aviation to 
urban planning presented by Mr. William 
A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, many participants Proposed schemes 
for providing elaborate facilities for com- 
muter planes, helicopters, and vast new 
commercial airfields, Only Mr. Bryn J 
Hovde, at that time administrator of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority debated 
whether the large capital investments i 
airports which all thought wise are ju ee 
fied. He remarked, “. . | byt as far ~ “a 
lic funds are concerned, they should te 
spent so that they will Produce th : 
est human values.” © Breat- 

A wartime conference amtnbre 
dicates the great change ame ee 
which our esi Production has brought 
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about. For example, Mr. Warren Vinton, 
chief economist of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, estimated that jp .- 
are to retain our 1943 production of 159 
billion dollars (in 1944 it was 200 billion 
dollars) we should spend 12 to 13 billion, 
a year in residential development, 
is even much higher than the 7 or g bil. 
lions a year proposed at various times } 
Professor Alvin Hansen. Housers, econo. 
mists, and planners are coming to realize 
that our cities can and must be rebuilt, 
not within thirty or forty years, as We 
heard in the economic crisis of the 1930's, 
but in ten or fifteen years. Unfortunately 
we still have not made adequate provision 
for facilitating, attracting, and safeguard 
ing the use of private capital in large-scale 
urban development and redevelopment, a 
needed major outlet for equity investment. 
Mr. Philip M. Hauser, assistant director 
of the Bureau of the Census, contributed 
one of his usual excellent papers, entitled 
“Ecological and Population Factors in Ur 
ban Planning.” Mr. Glenn McLaughlin, 
now of the War Production Board, in the 
following discussion stated that to predict 
the future population of an urban area we 
must also predict the changes in its eco- 
nomic base. However, an important item, 
the effect of our changing national income 
On our population growth, characteristics, 
and distribution, was not indicated. 
Short papers on public health and child 
care were included—two very much ig- 
nored aspects of community planning. 
Among the other papers are ones on high- 
Ways, railways, industrial development, ul- 
an geography, recreation, construction, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
housing Plans, and the architectural prob-. a 
lems of urban planning. There are also apa 
Several papers on the governmental frame- 
work and administration for city planning: t 
These latter subjects, which are much dis- 
ee at the annual meetings of the 
lonal city planning organizations, 
have been omitted from this series 0! 
erences, | a 
confer nencouraging to find some 
iain = such as these on p 
their changes. 
Planners with their di 
8taphic and adminis 


‘ing in recent years have Partly over. 
d the imperativeness of land use and 
qunity facilities’ planning baseq on 
social and economic needs of their 
cipalities. 
A Martin MEYERson 
~ Philadelphia 


QxrorD UNIVERSITY AGRICULTURAL Eco. 
nomics RESEARCH INstiTUTE. Country 
Planning, a Study of Rural Problems. 
Pp. vi, 288. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. $2.50. : 


This report is a splendid example of 
planning technique. Maladjusted situa- 
Wtions in the area to be planned are the 
products of slow natural economic and so- 
Wcial changes which have taken place over 
decades, even over centuries, of time. The 
Tesult is farms too small, local units of 
public administration too small, houses 
poorly located, population in the area 
greater than is needed to carry on the 
agricultural work—in toto, a whole set of 
Situations which, institutionalized over past 
decades, now thwart the people of the area 
mM their desires and attempts to live in a 
modern world. 

The concept of the planners is that while 
Piattically every situation requires some- 
thing approaching revolutionary change, 
Such change cannot be expected, because 
the Situations are products of past decades 
aid thus laden with inertia. ‘The tech- 
nique Of planning, therefore, consists pri- 

— Manly of four things: (1) An analysis of 
me Situations as they are, (2) a blueprinting 
~ of what ideal adjustments would be, (3) 
> ~. attempt to make persons concerned 
. eth these situations aware of the almost 
Alain bad results if adjustments in the 
ction of efficiency are not made, and 
ltetnative ways of making progress 


1¢ holdings should be compact, 
Cessible, and convenient to Work; 
ploughland should. be. in one 

and with as little soil varl@ 


possible; 
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b 
admit of me ik: €nough to 


, chanica] c . ° 
from which it follows hate vero 


(4) Several] ; 
y, they should b 
450 acres and upwards in cat 


“Such a plan ¢ . 

— expense of a fib rare iy 
Of occupiers but Owners. This ibe Te 

eS . S no 
ae value, however, as something fn 
detent He an indication of the 

The cae reforms should move.” 
scheme of fark a a Pun aaa 

1 organization but does not 
aan this utopian scheme. Rather 
It states the dir hi i 
if adjustments ae et ee ot i 
: gressively made 
in the direction of the plan, and points 
alternative methods by which that progress 
can be made. 

Every other situation is handled in the 
same way, and in detail. The reader can- 
not clearly see the needs for planning in 
the “survey area” and the reasons for ap- 
proaching the problems in this fashion un- 
less he reads the whole document care- 
fully. It is not easy reading, but is vitally 
interesting to anyone concerned with re- 
gional or area economic and social plan- 
ning. 

Cart C. TAYLOR 

Washington, D. C. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Time for Planning. 
Pp. ‘xxii, 273. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. $3.00. 

For over a decade Mr. Lorwin has been 

5 a staunch exponent of eco- 

nomic planning, but in this book he brings 

forth a program not only for econ 
planning but also for planning in nearly 


recognized a 


tivity. In offering 
Il phases of human activit 

hi a anced and colored views he frankly 
ee “mission, 


live in peace ; i 
renew his faith in va a fuller life, lib- _ 


r-living 1 fuller 
a ee the pursuit of happiness ( 
ae these ends b : 
planning 1mm 
ity P. 


on a & 4 
planning, re 
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ning, hemispheric planning—none ae 
would do. What is needed is world p 

ng. , 
” Mr. Lorwin states that such planning 

has to be undertaken if we hope to he 
democracy. On that point he will fin 

only a few to disagree with him, but when 
in his program he outlines his planning 
method and indicates by whom this is to 
be executed, then he should be prepared 
for a strong opposition. For instance, 
when he leaves nearly everything only to 
“social-minded experts,” to “technicians 
with a large social outlook,” and to “men 
of imaginative thinking” (pp. 63, 75-76), 
he definitely rejects co-operation of many 
classes. When he questions the capacity 
of the middle class (pp. 73, 150), he de- 
liberately eliminates the largest segment in 
modern society which has also been the 
backbone of democracy. And when he re- 
peatedly shows his impatience over the 
“slow methods of parliamentary proce- 
dures” (pp. 63, 71), he clearly means that 
he has no use for democratic processes, 
even though in his “decalogue of democ- 
racy” (p. 83) he seems to pay lip service 
to such processes. He is for “rationaliza- 
tion” and “right organization” of industry 
(p. 33), for controls of nearly all economic 
and financial activities, including of course: 
price control (p. 31), for the modification 
of the suffrage, for placing collective bar- 
gaining on a “scientific level” (p. 65), for 
joint industrial councils, for “public in- 
terest capitalism” (p. 183), for helping to 
build and develop foreign countries, for 
“balanced expansion” (p, 180), for the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade, for interna- 
tional trusteeship over “colonial areas” (p, 
261), and lastly for “social-energic rela- 
tivism” (p. 250). 

The late John Morley once complained 
that while his predecessors Wisely “con- 
sidered the great art of government in 
connection with the character of man, his 
proper education, and his potential capaci 
ties,” his contemporary reformers were la- 
boring in mid-air half the time. If Mor- 
ley were alive today he would Properly add 
that the reformer-planners of our day ar 
in mid-air nearly all the time. : 


A. O. Sarg 
The Library of Congress AN 
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Hurt, W. H. Plan for Reconstruction es 
Pp. viii, 328. New York: Oxforg Uni. 
versity Press, 1944. $4.50. 
Can a national economy reconcile the 

full utilization of its productive TesOurces 
with both distributive Justice and Personal 
liberty? To the thesis that it can, which 
he has long ably defended, Professor Hutt, 
of the University of Cape Town, Teturngs 
in this book. In part, he deals With the 
process of Britain’s reconversion to a peace 
economy. Mainly, however, he has to do 
with a more persistent and disheartening 
problem: with the fact that powerfully oy. 
ganized workers and employers restrict 
output in order to increase their shares of 
the national output. Their chief reason, 
he contends, for imposing restrictions and 
opposing their removal is that they see no 
other way to make their personal incomes 
secure. Accordingly he proposes an ar. 
rangement under which income security is 
to be attained without restrictions on pro- 
duction. 

To illustrate the central proposition, we 
may begin with a reference to wages, 
(The argurnent holds also for rent and in- 
terest payments.) A wage payment has 
two aspects—cost and income. To the 
employer, it is a cost; to the laborer, in- 
come. As a cost, the wages of any given 
grade of labor should be as nearly equal 
as possible to the rate of productivity of 
the labor in industry as a whole. This is 
certainly the best guide for distributing la- 
bor €conomically between different occu- 
pations. But it does not follow that the 
Personal incomes of individual or organ- 
ized workers should be at this rate. When, 
for example, a depression is driving down 
the prices of products generally, it may be 
that the usual money incomes of millions 
of workers should be nevertheless main- 
‘ained—perhaps to induce the spending of 
age lies employers would hoard, ae a 
Bae Teasons of equity or politics. a a 
eee Car that employers must either ‘e “4 
Gani ies costs or else discharge ay fi 
me ve Temains is worth what it costs 
cana Wage costs and worker incor 
sree € treated as equivalents. 
ne ie Is true When the values 
valelian erent Occupations are sha 

8s In products, methods | 


fessional people) enhance the value f 
| their services. As the change eBteatdhe 
~ ‘heir personal security they resist, and s 
effectively that politicians learn to see the 
matter as they do. ; 
The author proposes that workers b 
protected by means of guaranteed se 
mum incomes as a substitute for the se- 
curity which trade unions and wage fixin 
appear to give them. The principle to be 
used in determining minimums is that of 
‘tablished expectations. (As a long-range 
standard of distributive justice, equality a 
opportunity is to be sought.) Provision- 
ally, prewar incomes, except abnormally 
high ones, are to be guaranteed. The 
funds required to make good the guaran- 
lees are to be raised not by taxation but 
by a system of wage pooling, effected by 
ee ional levy on wages. The bulk 
5 = funds (e.g., three-quarters) will 
a” geo from which grants will be 
| ae workers whose incomes fall short 
.., et. The rest will go into 
vil be ‘ rom which eventually payments 
out ie c. to the “good risks” who have 
terns, € pool more than they have 
Dot be s it. Receivers of grants will 
Stirs » owed to determine their own 
oa Occupations, and they may be re- 
aie 0) undergo training for new jobs. 
‘for lei a against an excessive “demand 
intease Te,” wage rates may progress with 
ec’ Of hours and regress with de- 
ases, Pp : 
ing Toperty holders will be secured, 
abies to a peace economy, 
tual ar System of pooling incomes, 
4Y, by a spreading’ of investment. 
tributive security assured, the re- 
Testrictions on the use of re- 
; to be effected primarily through 
sion (three judges, three econo- 
d three experts) empowered to 
nopoly and restrictive Ptac- 
al, including strikes and lock- 
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; ddi 
stimulated, daanves Competi- 
Y means of 5 


Provided, b 
Porations, 


gou, however, in developing the implica- 
tions of the distinction. In this skilled 
product of an experienced economist there 
is surcease of fiscal panaceas and also of 
the sort of “Social Plan” which provoked 
the famous diatribe of Stephen Leacock. 
Statesmen can well afford to give this book 
serious study. 
Bruce KNIGHT 


Darthmouth College 


Huszar, GEORGE B. ve. Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy. Pp. xvi, 140. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. $2.00. 
Democracy has been put through severe 

tests, and it has passed many such tests. 
But its success in the past has been almost 
solely in the political sphere; in economic 
and social spheres it still remains to be 
tested. That test, perhaps the severest, 
looms large on the horizon. In this little 
book the youthful author outlines ee 
means «and methods by the adoption oe 
which he believes democracy will ae ae 
be saved from “a reaction to laissez- 


‘ life. His prac 
but will also receive new ¢ “problem- + 
the creation © i reset oe 

ith 


tical device is 2 ti 
+7 all communitie 
oe ill deal wi 


centered-groups 


itizens, 
oups, composed of cit i 
= ocific problems. his method ll p 
P as opposed ¢ 


mote {<do-democracy 


democracy.” It will give a sense of par- 
ticipation to each citizen. It will aes 
“dynamic community life’ and lead to 
“constructive action.” These groups, to 
work effectively, must meet around a 
round table, for this will promote the 
formation of democratic togetherness. 

Thus we shall have democracy working at 
the base of society; but to have it Prop- 
erly functioning, it must be connected with 
the centralized authority by advisory com- 
mittees. Thereby “integrated decentrali- 
zation” will be brought about. 
working of these two sets of agencies we 
shall embark upon the practical applica- 
tions of democracy. 

The author has apparently read a good 
deal in sociology and is deeply immersed 
in Freudian psychology; but it is safe to 
assume that he has read little else. His 
definition of democracy as “a kind of so- 
ciety resulting from an attitude of mind” 
(p. 52) is at least partial proof for the 
above assumption. His notion that “to- 
day, more than ever, we need mental hy- 
giene” (p. 102) is meaningless to one liy- 
ing in an orderly society; and his perverted 
idea that ours is “a neurotic society” (p. 
104) cannot be shared by any sane soul 
unless he be hopelessly lost in up-to-date 
Psychiatry in which such words as “at- 
homeness,” “togetherness,” and “belong- 
ingness” seem to be common. Yes, the 
practical application of democracy may 
very well be the severest test of our age, 
but that cannot be promoted or facilitated 
by what is outlined in this book. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

The Library of Congress 


Pusey, MERLo J. Big Government: Can 
We Control It? Pp, xx, 240. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945, $2.50. 


Armed with a commendatory foreword 
by Charles A. Beard, journalist Pusey, of 
the Washington Post, reviews the tend- 
encies in American national government 
which he believes menace democracy and 
liberty, and prescribes a series of reforms 
to reconcile the latter with the need for 
expanded governmental activity. The first 
part of the study is a recitation of the 
facts of great size, huge costs, and wide 
ange of activities of the Federal admin- 
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istrative agencies. While Pusey ig 
ful that the war expansions will rece e, 
accepts the prospect of the permanent ey, 
tinuance of “Big Government.” fo, its 
success he insists that better Organization 
and greater efficiency must be attaineg | 
than has been in evidence to date, anq oe 
generally approves the recommendation, 
for such change made by the Brownlow 
committee. But “Big Government” myg 
also develop stable and consistent policies 
built on established principles, in place of 
improvisation and special favors to pres. 
sure groups—particularly labor groups— 
which he charges against the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Pusey is particularly alarmed by the 
shift of power from Congress to the Presi. 
dent during emergencies. This reached 
dictatorial status in the demand by Roose. 
velt (September 7, 1942) that Congress 
repeal parts of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act within twenty-three days, “or 
else.” He protests the late President's 
Sweeping interpretation of his war powers, 
which “hangs as an evil portend [stc] over 
the future of constitutional democracy” 
(p. 57). In many other ways the Roose- 
velt administration has “outrun the law” 
—e.g. by huge lump-sum appropriations to 
be used as “blank checks,” and through the 
lending powers of the government corpora- 
tions and other loan agencies which have 
been endowed with lending powers of over 
thirty billions. 

Prior to 1937 the dangers from “Big 
Government” had the countercheck of the 
Supreme Court, our “Watchdog of Lib- 
erty.” Since then the President has so 
packed the Court with New Deal politi- 
Clans that it “has opened up the floodgates 
of Federal Powers.” Pusey is particularly 
apprehensive over the decisions which have 
Tubbed thin the distinction between the 


He feels that it is 

Much the duty of the Court to pre 

Ment as it is “to keer : 3 
0 keep th 

growth of our society witl 
Honal framewor Eee < 

Pusey’s identi 


- Accordingly he rejects Henr 
wg suggestions for a parliamentar, 
which he believes in fact Sate 
dictatorship. Instead he urges the 
hening of Congress by Teorganizin 
ermal structure and practice 4 la 
iq Young’s and Robert Heller’s sugges 
He would also rationalize the remus 
agencies along lines Proposed by 
fessor Cushman and the Acheson com- 
fee, ‘There are a few constitutional 
Tohanges that should be made. One of 
these would deprive the Senate minority 
of iis vetO Over treaties; another would 
penact the two-term tradition into funda- 
mnental law; and a third would abolish the 
welecioral college system in favor of direct 
voting for the President. Pusey also ad- 
Vocates an easier mode of constitutional 
amendment. But all these alterations do 
no} compare in importance with the pres- 
ervation Of our “grand old charter” which 
Mibodies the greatest idea that has 
Mietged irom the struggles of men to 
fovern themselves.” 
| Pusey’s is a thoughtful discussion of 
fundamental Issues, but it is conditioned 
throughout by two major premises: (1) 
. the American check-and-balance sys- 
Hee) “sential to democracy, and (2) 
: Collectivism” is incompatible with 
ty, Ii, as in the case of the reviewer, 
i does hot share these assumptions, one 
oy question many points in the 
Hea *nd reject the adequacy of the 
“ls proposed. 


D. CHARLES McKINLEY 
Need College 


» GEoRcE W. Fighting Liberal: 
is Autobiography of George W. Nor- 
pt. Xiv, 419. New York: The 
an Co., 1945. $3.50. 

the United States have always 
“¢ in our men and women who 
$teat handicaps and went on to 
achievements. This has been 


after a forty-year career 
ts perfectly into the pat- 
er died when he was three 
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: : » an 


ment; it is guilty on b 

: oth counts, If 
George Norris had remained a country 
sceon teacher or a small-town lawyer, this 
volume would never have been published. 


For forty years, ten in the House of 
Representatives and thirty in the Senate, 
Mr. Norris was a prominent member of 
Congress. He will be remembered for his 
leadership, as effective as courageous, in 
many popular causes. Perhaps the fight 
against “Cannonism,”’ the struggle for 
TVA, and the singlehanded campaign for 
the “Lame Duck” amendment are Senator 
Norris’ best-known accomplishments. This 
volume offers much pertinent information 
on all three, but it also reveals the author’s 
interest and participation in many other 
efforts to strengthen and improve our 

ratic system. 
ee last appearance before the peo- 
ple whom he served so feithtallaae ie 
long, George Norris establishes bis 


tirely aside from the 
personal greatness, entirely ! righting 


Liberal revea 


humor, sentiment, and deep loyalty; above 


man of great 


as d 
participate , 
js marked b 


corse ee e was 4" a 
of creas tradition" sion) tend Yo 
jeader with couras®s 2 
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nobility of character. His eae 
to an improving democracy were 
many and mighty. 
{ : RatpH ApAMS BROWN 
C. Sp. T—USCGR 


MonacHan, Jay. Diplomat in Carpet 
Slippers: Abraham Lincoln Deals swith 
Foreign Affairs. Pp. 505. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1945. $4.00. SA 

Monacuan, JAy (Comp.). Lincoln Bibli- 
ography, 1839-1939. Vol. I, pp. xv, 
519; Vol. II, pp. xi, 560. Springfield, 
Ill.: Illinois State Historical Library, 
1945. $5.00 (set). 

Whenever a historian feels moved to 
add fictional trimmings in order to lend 
zest to his narrative, in these eyes at least 
he stands. guilty until proved innocent. I 
am convinced that imaginary conversa- 
tions and undocumented soul-searchings 
add to the interest of a work not nearly 
as much as they detract from its authen- 
ticity and value as a lasting contribution 
to our annals. Quite frankly, then, it is in 
a mood of gingerly suspicion that I have 
read Jay Monaghan’s Diplomat in Carpet 
Slippers, for all his merited reputation as 
an honest and earnest scholar. 

Mr. Monaghan has chosen a challenging 
and somewhat neglected theme. Our for- 
eign relations during the Civil War—in 
particular, those with Great Britain and 
France—seemed to careeen wildly from 
one crisis to another; but because they 
never quite spilled over into catastrophe, 
their story has always been obscured by 
the actual and bloody strife at home. 
Since these recurrent problems, however 
acute, were always solved, there must have 
been wisdom and resourcefulness exercised 
to prevent them from broadening into 
open conflict. Yet the picture is one well 
worth re-creating, even though hardly in 
the form the author has chosen to give it 

Mr. Monaghan is a Professional scholar. 
and no one is less fitted by training to ara 
ploy the slick, well-ordered techniques of 
the stage and screen, History in the round 
may have some broad distinguishab] 
trend, but the disorderly details of wh; ‘ 
it is the sum simply do not lend th ic 
selves to the manicured approach, « ee 
son” and “Pasteur” Prove bad history aa 
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almost the precise degree that th 
good theater. Attempting what 


vi are 
aise even 
trained practitioner could accomplish A 


at the expense of truth, to recast history a¢ 
a well-made story, 1s it any wondey that 


the author has failed? His Preliminary 
work has been excellent. He has done a 
monumental job of research, and ] think 
he understands the implications of the 
facts he has amassed. Yet the technique 
which he has so unfortunately adopted 
leads him into error both in emphasis and 
in timing. For the purpose of dramatizing 
Lincoln’s share in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Monaghan has found it neces. 
sary to minimize the part played by our 
representatives abroad, especially Charles 
Francis Adams; and he makes out Seward 
to be a veritable bull in the china shop, 
almost a fire-breathing, maladroit oaf. 

Today, with all our resources for in- 
stantaneous communication, our ambassa- 
dors perform acceptably if they do little 
more than convey, observe, and make 
themselves agreeable. But during the Civil 
War three weeks had to pass before in- 
structions based on their dispatches could 
come back to our representatives. Those 
weeks could not be lived in a vacuum, s0 
that much of our foreign policy was set by 
independent decisions made on the spot, 
or by the manner—whether truculent or 
timid—in which formal instructions were 
carried out. No one who has examined 
Henry Adams’ work can fail to be int 
pressed, even after making allowance for 
the feeling of a son for a distinguished 
father, by the very real sense in which that 
father had from time to time more influ- 
ence on our policy vis-a-vis England than 
elther Lincoln or Seward. 

Our great President had much to do 
with our foreign policy, and his contribu- 
tion was always as subtle and effective 4 
it was slow to develop. That was his ul 
failing technique. But his place in his- 
tory is not improved by the effort to make 

im appear dominant. 

tr. Monaghan has made a more sud 
stantial, if less pretentious, contribution 1 


the study of Lincoln in his two-vaee ‘ é 


bibliography, As far as it goes, 
chronological record of publications abo 
Lincoln will never need much added | 


__ titles to render it complete anq u 
* Bone might wish that the gt 
# t the end of the work may some day 
| i much amplified, since in its Present 
Po the single clue to subject Matter js 
F ie very dubious one to be gained from the 
Beis, It is also to be hoped that a fyr. 
Beier publication will list those works—sych 
Be, tke biographies and collected papers of 
) Gincoln’s. contemporaries—which shed go 
auch light upon Lincoln even though he 
may not be their central figure, 
ALPHONSE B. MiLiEe 
Philadelphia 


Wrke, CARL. Against the Current: The 
Life of Karl Heinzen (1809-80). Pp, x; 
$42, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. $3.75. 


Karl Heinzen was a true republican in 
every phase that that word connotes. 
This German radical—for Heinzen meets 
that term admirably—was active in all 
causes that in any way would aid the 
miderdog in his fight for survival. His 
Teputation was made in the 1848 German 
revolution. This unsuccessful venture was 
but the beginning of a restlessness that was 
f0 dominate his entire life. 

In 1850 Heinzen came to the United 
States. His move to this country was not 
for the Purpose of making a home for his 
family, but rather to find a haven from 
j Mth to disseminate his radical propa- 
~ Sitda, While his major theme was a 
democracy for Germany, the pages of the 
» mer were filled with cries for the aboli- 
1 of slavery, equal rights for women, 
mn Many other reforms that were far 
Mad of the times. 

Sins of Heinzen’s major faults, and the 
, lat did much to neutralize his effect, 
Ones, SUbborn refusal to recognize oO 
Ider honest opponents (p. 321). His 
Hes with Carl Schurz, Friedrich 
a and William Lloyd Garrison are 
.POSitive of the man’s temperamental 

Y to get along. He was the typical 
Who would give no quarter once 
_ age had been accepted. 
~ 1 loved America, not with the 
~ °f a true immigrant, but with a 
€d infatuation for a country that 
, Only in part, the true idea 


of democra 
Scolding in 


Is € concerned 
Nicipal reform and advo 
known city-ma 


‘ But with all these forward-look- 
A bviiee and advanced ideas, Heinzen 

ing great because of a lack of 
tact and diplomacy. 

Professor Wittke, always the thorough, 
precise historian, has given us a well- 
rounded study of a true revolutionist. It 
is a work that will stand with Claude 
Fuess’s life of Carl Schurz, Schurz and 
Heinzen were direct Opposites, yet the 
products of the same revolution. This 
biography is important in that it pictures 
the typical German mind, and in many 
cases the arrogant German immigrant’s 
attitude toward the United States. It has 
a tendency toward making one think in 
terms of new immigration laws and more 
stringent examinations for citizenship. 

James J. Frynn, Csp(X) 

Office of Naval History 

First Naval District, Boston 


The Shaping of 
Pp. 158. New 
c., 1945. 


REES, JOHN RAWLINGS. 


Psychiatry by War. 
Vor: W. W. Norton & Co., In 


$2.50. eadiete 
concerned only W. 

fiat tr ab hoe two chapters ve 

winning mer For those who want i 

most a | to a peace worth winnie of 
contribute * the third—chapter is dl 

last—which 1s d hardly 


the latter grouP 


Emerge 
gation an a 
chiatry, 40 
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and the conclusions drawn, which ie 
the foundation for “The Way Ahead.” — 

The author has also done a very practi- 
cal thing: he has prepared an appendix 
called “The Tasks of Psychiatry” in which 
he has summarized the whole book, still 
retaining the division into “Psychiatry “i 
Army” and “Psychiatry in Civilian Life. 
There is a parallelism in these two parts 
that is inescapable, and definitely not for- 
tuitous. 

This book represents Dr. Rees’s Salmon 
Lectures. Dr. Rees is the distinguished 
director of the Tavistock Clinic in Lon- 
don; also, as he says, he has spent prac- 
tically one-third of his thirty years as a 
physician in uniform—in the First and 
Second World Wars. The Salmon Com- 
mittee made a most fortunate choice when 
inviting Dr. Rees, who knows whereof he 
speaks, from practical experience. 

The book is so full of frank, penetrat- 
ing, common-sense observations that it is 
difficult to select only one or two for quo- 
tation in a review, but, as examples: “We 
are talking a great deal about social medi- 
cine these days, Psychiatry is largely so- 
cial medicine and it is certainly true that 
social medicine is mainly psychiatry, and 
all its experiments and developments must 
be colored by a psychiatric approach. Just 
at the moment we have a greater need for 
good medical sociologists than for good 
clinicians, though we assuredly need both. 
The good clinician will have his maximum 
contribution to make to social Medicine in 
a few years when he has grown into a more 
sociological approach to his task” (p. 51), 

“The total annual cost of the compre- 
hensive psychiatric services of the British 
Army equals the cost of the British con. 
tribution to running the war for an hour 
and twenty minutes. It should not be so 
difficult after the war to convince gover 
ments that funds made available for s 
gressive, Scientific, and health Piacice., 
will pay a positive dividend and much les 
it quite quickly” (p, 135); at 

“ 

T have always thought that the four 
Professions most liable to be ¢ 
those with marked feelings of en > 

Inferiorit 
are the law, the church teachi tity 
medicine, all Professions jn which ate and 
talk down to . : can 

People and in which ey 
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’t answer back. It may be fo, . 
est like this that medicine as a i 
has been somewhat superior and exclusivg 
and unwilling to align itself on any hac 
of equality or even through ©O-Operation 
with other groups such as Psychologists 
and sociologists whose disciplines are ful] 
as exacting” (p. 34). What is SAUCE fop 
the patient is sauce for us doctors, Gnothj 
seauton! 

This reviewer recommends the book to 
all those with sociological, medical, ang 
administrative interests. 

JoseF A. KINDWALL, M.D. 

Milwaukee Sanitarium 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


After sixteen years as associate editor of THE AN- 
NALS, Professor Donald Young has tendered his resig- 
nation. We owe him a special debt for the good 
reputation enjoyed by our Book Department, and 
wish him success in his new and responsible work as 
the newly elected executive directer of the Social 


Science Research Council, New York City. 
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